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INTRODUCTION 



LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEEMTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 



CHAPTER I. 




1. Ih the firat part of the sixteenth ceutaiy yfe have 
seen that the foimdatione of a solid atruotare of prugnm at 
cLtBsiGal learoii^ had been laid in many parts pbSiiog;. 
of Europe; the BUperiority of Italy had generally be- 
come iax leee conspicuous, or might perhaps be wholly 
denied ; in all the German empire, in Fraitoe, cmd even 
in England, the study of ancient literature had been 
almost uniformly progreseive. But it was tlie subse- 

rint period of fifty years, which we now approach, 
t more eminently deserved the title of an ^e of 
scholars, and filled our public libraries with immense 
&uitB of literary labour. In all matters of criticism and 

Jihilology, what was written before the year 1550 ia 
ittle in compariBou with what the nest age produced. 
2. It may be nseful in this place to lay before the 

TOL. II. I, », ^,,,v)^^|c 



FIRST EDITIONS OF CLASSICS. 



Part II. 



reader at one view the dates of the first editions of Greek 
P^^^ and Latin authors, omittiiig some of iuconsi- 
tiouot' derable reputation or lengui. In this list I 
citato. follow the authority of Dr. Dibdiu, to which 
no exception will probably be taken : — 



^liaa 


1545. 


Borne. 


.£8Cb;lU3 


1518. 


Venice, Aldza. 


.Slsop 


14B0? 


Milan. 




1474. 


Somt, 


Anacreon 


1554. 


Fark. 




1568. 


Zurich. 


ApolIoDiuB Rhodius 


1496. 


Florence. 


Appianua 


1551. 


Pari.. 


Apnlehia 


1469. 


Borne. 


Ariatophanes 


1498. 


Venice. 


AristoteleB 


1495-8 


Venice. 


Arrian 


1635. 


Ymice. 


AthcDXUB 


1514. 


V^iice. 


Aulus GeUius 


1469. 


Rome. 


AuBonius 


1472. 


Venice. 


Boethiua 


Absque 


anno. circ. 1470. 


Csesar 


1469. 


Some. 




Absque 


anno. Florence. 


Catnllns 


1472. 


Venice. 


Ciceronis Opera 


1498. 


Milan. 


Cicero de Officiis 


1465. 


Ment!. 


EpiBtolie Famil. 


1467. 


]Bmne. 


Bpistoto ad AtUc. 


1469. 


■ de Oratore 


1466. 


Menu and Subia 


-Rhetorica 


1490. 


Venice. 


Orationeg 


1471. 


Rome. 


Opera Pbilosoph. 


1469. 
1471. 


\Rotne. 


Claudian 


Absque 


anno. Bresaa. 


Demosthenes 


1504. 


Venice. 


Diodorua, v. lib. 


1539. 


Boik. 


IV. lib. 


1659. 


Pari*. 


Dic^eues Laertius 


1538. 


Bade. 


Dio CasaiuB 


1548. 


Parit. 


Diony Bills Halicam. 


1646. 


Paris. 


Epiotetus 


1528. 


Venice. 


Euripidea 


1513. 


Venice. 


EucM 


1533. 


Bade. 


Floras 


1470. 


Parii. 


Herodian 


1613. 


Venice. 


Herodotus 


1502. 


Venice. 


Hesiod. Op. et Dies 


1493. 


Milan. 


Op. omnia 


1496. 


f«»««-..v,v,v 
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Homer 


1488. 


Florence. 


Hotatius 


Absque 




Isocntee 


1493. 


Mxhtn. 


Josephus 


1544. 


BaOe. 


Justin 


1470. 


Venice. 


JuTeoal 


Absque 


anno. Some. 


LiriuB 


1469. 


Some. 


Longinua 


1584. 


Bade. 


Lucan 


1469. 


Rome. 


Lucian 


1496. 


Fhrenet. 


Lucretiua 


1473. 


Bretcia. 


iCrobins 


1513. 


Venice. 


1472. 


Venice. 


ManiUus 




MartiaUs 


1471. 




Oppian 


1515. 


Florence. 


Orpheus 


1500. 


Florence. 


Ovid 


1471. 


Solofftia. 


Paueauias 


1516. 


v7^. 


Petronius 


1476? 




Ptuednis 


1596. 


Troffet. 


Plwrtjus 


1601. 


Awjsburg. 


Radar 


1513. 


Venice. 


Plato 


1513. 


Venice. 


Plautus 


1472. 


Venice. 


Plinii Nat. Hiat. 


1469. 


Venice. 


Epiat. 


1471. 




PIntorch Op. Moral. 


1509. 


Venice. 


■ VitfB 


1517. 


Venice. 


Polybina 


1530. 


SoffiienoUl. 


Quintilian 


1470. 


bZu. 


QuintuB Curtiua 


Absque 


anno. Borne, 


Salluat 


1470. 


Farit. 


Seneca 


1475. 


Naples. 


Senecae Tragediffi 


1484. 


Ferrara. 


Sitius lUltcns 


1471. 


Jt<me. 


Sof^oclea 


1512. 


Venice. 


Statiua 


1472? 




Strabo 


1516. 


Venice. 


BnetoniuB 


1470. 


Rome. 


Tadtua 


1468? 


Venice. 


Terence 
TheocritHs 


1493. Milan. 


Thuoydidea 


1502. 


Venice. 


ValeriuB Flaccua 


1474. 


Rome. 


Yaleriua Maximus 


Ante 1470? BtToAura. 


Velleiufl PaUrculug 


1520. 


Bade. 


Virgil 


1469. 


Rome. 


Xenophon 


1516. 


Florence. 
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4 CHANGE IN CHARACTER OF LEARNING. Part II. 

3. It will bo perceived that even in the middle of 
Piij^^^i^ this century, eome f^r from uncommon writers 
duraciar of had Hot yet been given to the press. But most 
isarnUig. ^f ^^ ,.ggj. j,^^ gone through several editions, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate ; and the means 
of acquiring an extensive, though not in all respects veiy 
exact, erudition might perhaps be nearly as oopioas as 
at present. In consequence, probably, among other 
reasons, of these augmented stores of classical literature, 
its character underwent a change. It became less po- 
lished and elegant, but more laborious and profound. 
The German or Cisalpine type, if 1 may use tne word, 
prevailed over the Italian, the school of Budreus over 
that of Bembo ; nor was Italy herself esempt from its 
ascendency. This advance of erudition at tiie expense 
of taste was perhaps already perceptible in 1550, for we 
cannot accommodate our arbitrary divisions to the real 
changes of things ; yet it was not hitherto so evident in 
Italy as it became in the latter part of the century. The 
writers of this age, between 1550 and 1600, distinguish 
themselves from their predecessors not only by a dis- 
regard for the graces of language, but by a more prodigal 
accumulation of quotations, and more elaborate efforts to 
discriminate anck to prove their positions. Aware of the 
censors whom they may encounter in an increasing body 
of scholars, they seek to secure themselves in the event 
of controversy, or to sustain their own differences from 
those who have gone already over the same ground. 
Thus books of critical as weU as antiquarian learning 
often contain little of original disquisition, which is not 
interrupted at every sentence by quotation, and in some 
instances are hardly more than the adversaria, or com- 
monplace books, in which the learned were accustomed 
to register their daily observations in study. A late 
German historian remarks the contrast between the 
Commentary of Paulus Gortesius on 'the scholastic phi- 
losophy, published iu 1503, and the Mythologia of 
Natalia Comes, in 1551. The first, in spite of its sub- 
ject, is classical in style, full of animation and good 
sense ; the second is a tedious mass of quotations, the 
materials of a book rather than a book, without a notion 
of representing any thing in its spirit and general result.' 

■ Ranke, Die Flipate du ICten and llten JlhcbnnderU. i. 4e(. 



Chap. I. CULTIVATION OP GREEK. 5 

This IB, in great measure, a characteristic of the age, and 
grew worse towards the end of the century. Such a 
book as the Annals of Baronius, the same writer says, so 
ahapelcBS, eo destitute of every trace of eloquence, conld 
not have appeared in the age of Leo. But it may be 
added, that, with all the defects of Baronius, no one, in 
the age of Loo, could have put the reader in the posses- 
sion of so mucli knowledge. 

4. We may reckon among the chief pauses of this 
diminution of elegance in style, the increased cuUinUoa 
culture of the Greek lango^e; not certainly ofoiwk. 
that the great writers in Greek are inferior models to 
those in Latin, hut because the practice of composition 
was confined to the latter. Nor was the Greek really 
understood, in its proper structuro and syntax, till a 
much later period. It was however a sufficiently la- 
borious task,. with the defective aids then in existence, 
to learn even the single words of that most copious 
tongue ; and in this some were eminently successful. 
Greek was not very much studied in Italy; we may 
perhaps say, on the contrary, that no one native of that 
country, after the middle of the century, except Angelue 
Caniniueand ^miliua f ortua, both of whom lived wholly 
on this side of the Alps, acquired any remarkable repu- 
tation in it; for Petnia Victorius had been distinguished 
in the earlier period. It is to France and Germany that 
we should look for those who made Grecian literature 
the domain of scholars. It is impossible to mention 
every name, but we must select the more eminent; not, 
however, distinguishing the labourers in the two vine- 
yards of ancient learning, since they frequently lent 
their service altemat«ly to each. 

5. The university of Paris, thanks to the encourage- 
ment given by Francis I., stood in the first rank p,^^^ , 
for plulolc^cal learning ; and as no other in Kbeim : 
France could pretend to vie with her, she at- ''i™"'™- 
tracted students from every part. Tonsaain, Danes, and 
Borat were ocnspicuous professorB of Greek. The last 
was also one of me celebrated pleiad of French poe(£, 
hut far more distinguished in the dead tongues than in 
his own. But her chief boast was Tumebus, bo called 
bythe gods, but by men Toumebceuf, and, as some have 
said, of a Scots femily, who must have been denominated 



6 TUESEBUS. Part II. 

Tambull.'* Tamebns was one of those indastrionB 
scholars who did not scom the ueeM labour of translate 
ing Greek authors into Latin, and is among the best of 
that class. Bat bis reputation is chiefly founded on the 
Adversaria, the first part of which appeared in 1564, the 
second in 1565, the third, posthumously, in 1580. It is 
wholly miscellaneous, divided into chapters, merely ae 
restisg'places to the reader ; for the contents of each are 
mostly a collection of unconnected notes. Sach books, 
truly adversaria or common-places, were not unusual ; 
but can of course only be r^d in a desultory maimer, 
or oouBulted upon occasion. The Adversaria of Tuntebne 
contains several thousand explauations of Latin passages. 
They are eminent for conciseness, few remarks exceed- 
ing half a pt^e, and the greater part being much shorter. 
He passes without notice from one subject to another 
the most remote, and has been so much too rapid for his 
editor, that the titles of each chapter, multifarious as 
they are, afford frequently but imperfect notions of its 
contents. The phrases explained are genet^ly difScult ; 
so that this miscellany gives a high notion of the erudi~ 
tion of Tumebus, and it has fitmisbed abundant mate- 
rials to later commentators. The beet critics of that and 
the succeeding age, Gesner, Scaliger, Lipaius, Barthius, 
are loud in his praises ; nor has he been blamed, except 
for his excess of brevity and rather too great pronenesa 
to amend the text of authors, wherein he is not remark- 
ably successful.' Montaigne has taken notice of another 
merit in Tumebus, that with more learning than any 
who had gone before for a thousand years, he was 
wholly exempt &om the pedantry characteristic of 
scholars, and could converse upon topics remote from 

)> Blogr. Unlr.—Tbe pennltlitute et hta coiTKillcn of (Tmfc intt lalia pu- 

TamlKU if minis both ibort and loq; ugn. 1 1»t« dm otaencd tnj o! Oib 

br the Latla poets of tlH age, Inl more foniKr In the Adrsiwils: Ibe bosk, ft 

commonly (be latter, wblcb eeenu con- I iim not mlaUkeo, Teialet oboUj to 

tttXT to what we dumld ttaink rlgbt. Latin critldnn. Muretni ca>l9 Tunc- 

blm oiled both nvpH^ ud ■nmsnfiiK. cofila Immclna. aed telErdiiiD nbnli 
MaLttalre, VJtc Stt^hanor^ vul. 111. pmpere, et nimla cupldb smplesart 

lajli^ that Turnetak baa lad u manr as naual with crllifs, tjncfa onUt nv .- 

admlren aa resden, and la abnoA the the bdh cbargs might ba bnul^t 

only cTidc wbom envy has not promned againat hlmaeLT. 
to altsck. BalUet, bswever, ^eaka of 



Chip. I. PETBUS VICTORIUS— MURETUS. 7 

his own. profeBBion, aa if he had lived continTially in 
the world. 

6. A 'work very similar in its nature to the Adyerearia 

of TurnebuB was the Variee Leotionea of PetruB petrm vic- 
TietoriTis (Vettori), profesaor of Greek and '"""^ 
X/atin rhetoric at Florenoe during the greater part of a 
long life, which ended in 1585. ThuanuB has said, with 
acme hyporbole, that Victorias saw the revival and 
almost the extinction of learning in Italy.'' No one, 
perhaps, deserved more praise in the rostoratioii of the 
text of Cicero ; no one, according to Hoet, translated 
better Irom Greek; no one was more aconrate in observ- 
ix^ the readings of manuscripts, or more cantious in his ' 
own corrections. But his Yarise Lectiones, in 38 books, 
of which the first edition appeared in 1583, though 
generally extolled, has not escaped the severity of Sca- 
liger, who says that there is less of valuable matter in 
the whole wort than in one book of the Adversaria of 
TumehnB,* Scaliger, however, had previously spoken 
in high terms ofViotorins: there had been afterwards, 
as he admits, some ill-will between them ; and the tongue 
or pan of this great scholar was never guided by candour 
towards an opponent I am not acquainted with the 
Yarira Lectiones of Victorius exoept through my autho- 
rities. 

7. The same title was given to a similar miscellany 
by Mare Antony Muretus, a native of Limoges. 

Tie first part of this, containing eight books, "" 

was published in 1559, seven more books in 1586, the 
last fonr in 1600. This great classical scholar of the 
sixteenth century found in the eighteenth one well - 
worthy to be his editor, Buhnkenius of Leyden, who has 
oallad the Varire Lectiones of Muretus " a work worthy 
of Phidias;" an expression rather amusingly charac- 
teristio of the value which verbal critics set upon their 
labours. This book of Muretus contains only miscel- 
laneous illustrations of passages which might seem 
obscure, in the manner of those we have already men- 
tioned. Sometimes he mingles conjectural criticisms ; 
and in many chapters only points out parallel passages. 



8 GRUTER'S THESAnSDS CRITiCUS. Pabt II. 

or relates iDcidentally some cloBaical stoiy. His eroeu- 
datioDB are frequently good and certain, thoagh at other 
timeH -we may justly think him too bold.' Mnretus is 
read with far more pleasure than Tnmebns ; his illna- 
tratious relate more to the attractive part£ of Latin 
criticism, and may be compared to the miscellaneous 
remarks of Jortin.* But in depth of emdition lie is pro- 
bably mach below the Parisian professor. Mnretus 
seems to take pleasure in cen'suring Tictorius. 

8. Tumebns, Victoriua, Mnretus, with two who have 
QniiCT's ^*^^^ mentioned in the first part of this work, 
TbHsnnB Coelius Ehodiginus and Alexander ab Alex- 
*^'*''™^ andro, may be reckoned the chief contributors 



t Tha folbnrtot «III nan h u Id- 
■lun. In Dm ^nedi of G*]g«iu (Tadtl 
Tlu AgrlcolB), iatltta it " Ubaiuwm 
BOO lu pUBBsnlU Uiuri," which Indeed 
li un1nt«UlgihlA enuDgfa. he weald rend, 
"tn ILbeTtAtoD. Don In popoU Bofiiiiil 
■BiTiUum wti," Soohn conjecture wDDid 



at itjle i viJgiu quid pntbet. 



from (be e^th book of the Varlie Lec- 
tknes. will 9h'>w llie agreeable divenlty 
ot Mnrelui'i UlnitnUoiii ,-— 



InitnMI br Enripldei, 

iric, lib. lU explained dlffercnUy 



i. InBcetiu ft the right void, not 
3. Fuoige In tth book vt Arb- 

U. Tbe word luif^ujiirfci. In tbe 
Id book oT Artilotle'B RbnoTtc, uoL 
ligbtJyetpUlDed by VldorlaB. 

IS. The word SBlniis. In Citullm 
(Cum. 19). does ml eigniry an ass, but 
■ mlUilnie. 

!«. Line* of Euilplilei, lU-tnuulated 
byCleero. 

11. Fanage In Oeen'e EpInUeg mln- 
nodenUiod by FDllCiansndVitiorlDa. 

18- Pkuoge In tjie nuednii bx- 



■ ot FUlo. wlUi Clc«ro'B iruu- 

I. PUMgc tn tbe Apologia Socntla, 

■ncud and explained. 

i. Line in Virgil, abown to be bnl- 

«l from Homer. 

t. SIlpi ol mamoty In F. Vfctorlw, 



tlhenea and Cicero, 

M. ImiUHiooof-fiKhlnMbyQcen). 
Two paisagea of JA-rj amoided. 

ai. Mnlleree enidlUS plerumqoe 
llblilliHBaB ceee, SUaa Juvenal and 
Enrlpfdet. 

2X NoUeneu of character dltplayed 
bflphicnui. 

33. That Herculeiwai a pliTiidui, 

34. CtoElI; of king DeJoiaTas, related 
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to this general work of literary criticism in the sixteenth 
century. But there were many more, and some of con- 
siderable merit, whom we must pass over. At the 
beginning of the next century Gniter collected the 
labonrs of preceding critics in six very thick and closely 
printed volumes, to which Parous, in 1623, added a 
seventh, entitled " LampaB, sive Fax Liberalinm 
Artinm," but more commonly called Thesanrue Critions. 
A small portion of these belong to the fij^enth century, 
but none extend beyond the following. Most of the 
nnmerons treatises in this ample collection belong to the 
class of Adversaria, or miscellaneotis remarks. Though 
not so studiously concise as those of Tnmebus, each of 
these is generally contained in a page or two, and their 
multitude is consequently immense. Those who now by 
glancing at a note obtam the result of the patient dili- 
gence of these men, should feol some respect for their 
names, and some admiration for their acnteness and 
strength of memory. They had to collate the whole of 
antiquity, they plunged into depths which the indolence 
of modem philology, screening iteelf under the garb of 
fiutidiousnesB, affects to deem unworthy to be explored, 
and thought themselves bound to become lawyers, phy- 
sicians, historians, artists, agriculturiets, to elucidato the 
difficulties which ancient writers present. It may be 
doubted also, whether our more recent editions of the 
chtssics have preserved all the important materials which 
the inde&tigable exertions of the men of the sisteonth 
century accumulated. In the present state of philology 
there is incomparably more knowledge of grammatical 
niceties, at least in the Greek language, than they pos- 
sessed, and more critical acntenesa perhaps in correction, 
though in this they were not always deficient ; but for 
the exegetical part of criticism—the interpretation and 
illustration of pass^es, not corrupt, but obscure — we 
may not be wrong in suspecting that more has been 
lost than added in the e^hteenth and present centuries 
to the savans in us, aa the French afiect to call them, 
whom we £nd in the bulky and foi^tten volumes of 
Qruter. 

9. Another and more numerous class of those who 
devoted themselves to the same labour, were the editors 
of Greek and Roman authors. And here again it is im- 



10 TACITUS OF LIPSIUS. ' Pabt II. 

possible to do more than mention a few, who seem, in 
EdiUoMof tl'®J'^^g™^i'toftiie best Boholara, to stand above 
Greek and their Contemporaries . The early traQslations of 
w^n. Qj'eek' made in the fifteenth century, and gene- 
rally very defective through the slight faiow- 
ledge of the language that even the beat scholars then 
possessed, were replaced by others more exact; the 
versions of Xenophon by LeuBclavius, of Plutarch by 
Xylander, of Demosthenes by Wolf, of Euripides and 
Aristides by Canter, are greatly esteemed. Of the first, 
Huet says, that he omits or perverts nothing, his Latin 
often answering to the Greek, word for word, and pre- 
serving the conatruction and arrangement, eo that we 
find the original author complete, yet with a purity of 
idiom, and a free and natural air, not often met with,'' 
Stephens, however, according to Scaliger, did not highly 
esteem the learning of Leunclavius.' France, Germany, 
and the Low Countries, beside Basle and Geneva, were 
the prolific parents of new editions, in many cases very 
copiously illustrated by erudite commentaries. 

10, The Tacitus of Lipsius is his best wort, in the 
Tiataeot opinion of Scaliger and in his own. So great 
i^"«- a master was he of this favourite author, that 
he offered to repeat any pase^e with a da^er at his 
breast, to be used i^ainst him on a failure of memory." 
Lipaius, after residing several years at Leyden, in ttie 
profession of the reformed religion, went to Louvain, 
and diecredited himself by writing in favour of the 
legendary miracles of that country, losing sight of all 
his critical sagacity. The Protestants treated his deser- 
tion and these later writings with a contempt which has 
perhaps sometimes been extended to his productions of 
a superior character. The article on Lipeius, in Bayle, 
betrays some of this spirit ; and it appears in other Pro- 
testants, especially Ihitch critics. Hence they under- 
value his Greek learning, as if he had not been able to 
read the language, and impute plagiarism, when there 
seeras to be little ground for the charge, Casaubon 
admilB that Lipeius has translated Polybius better than 
his predecessors, though he does not rate his Greek 
knowledge very high," 
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II. Acidalins, vhoae prematara death robbed philo- 
logicEil litoratnire of one &om whoia much had Bonn i^ 
been expected," Paulns Mauntius, and Pethia i-»niWn"»- 
Yictorius, are to be named with honour for the criticiBm 
of Latin autbore, and the Lucretius of Giffen or Gi- 
^umius, published at Antwerp, 1566, ie still eBteemed." 
But we may select tb© Horace of Lambinus ae a conspi- 
ououB testimony to tbe classical learning of this age. It 
appeared in 1661. In this he claims to have amended 
the text, by the help of ten manusoripte, most of them 
found by him in Italy, whither he had gone in the suite 
of Cardinal Tournon. He had previously made laige 
colleotions for the illustration of Horace, &om the Greek 
philosophers and poets, from AtheneuB, Stobeus, and 
Fausanias, and other sources with which the earlier in- 
terpreters had been less familiar. Those commentators, 
however, among whom Hermannus Figulus, Badius 
AscensiuB, and Antonius Mancinellus, as well as some 
who bad confined themselves te the Ars Foetica, namely, 
Orisolius, Achilles Statins (in his real name Esta^o, one 
of the few good scholars of Portugal), and Luisinius, 
are the most considerable, had not left unreaped a very 
abundant harvest of mere explanation. But Lambinus 
contributed much to a more elegant oriticism, by point- 
ing out parallel passages, and by displaying the true 
spirit and feeling of his author. The t«xt acquired a 
new aspect, we may almost say, in the hands of Lam- 
biuus, at least when we compare it with the edition of 
Landino in 1482; but some of the gross errors in this 
had been corrected by intermediate editors. It may be 
observed that he bad far less assiHtance &om prior com- 
mentators in the Satires and Epistles than in tbe Odes. 
Lambinus, who became professor of Greek at Paris in 
1561, is known also by his editions of Demosthenes, of 
Lucretius, and of Cicero.' That of Plantus is in less 

«lltwrU« ciiUqiu CO lipiliu wDl be ° Blogr. DiiIt. 

laiiDiliaBill)et,vol.U.((bi.B(llt.)wt.t31. f llili edition I7 lunbimH la eildto 

Sh (IB BloDiiE, Btjit, ud Hlcenm. nurii ttas begliinlng or one of Ui« Rveu 

° Tbe notes of AcidaUiB (wbo died al tga in which Ibcae of the gr»t Konun 

tho ige of IB, )a IME) on TuJtnt, mcor have iitta ■nsnged. Tho flnt 

PliDlni, (iDd other T^fln uthon, ue ounprebeDds the evly edltlou of npe- 

nuich cticentrd. He la > bold coirector nte wdtIu. Tb* Komd begliB wltb 

of Ibe Icit. Tbe Btognphle Dnlienelle Ibe euUst entire edidoa. ttait of UUu, 

lue better utlclethuUat hi tbe Mth In UK. Tba itaird i> diUd Itwi the 

VBliiBBofNkano. fliit edlttou whkh cootnliH copUHie 



12 CRUQUIUS. Part II. 

esteem. He haa been reproached -with & prolixity and 
tediousnesB -which hag natnralised the verb lanJnner in 
the French lanj^age. But this imputation is not, in my 
opinion, applicable to bis commentary upon Koraoe, 
which I ^ould rather cbarocteriBe ae concise. It is 
always pertinent and full of matter. Another chai^ 
against Lambinus is for rashnees in conjectural '* emen- 
dation, no unusual failing of ingeuiouB and spirited 
editors. 

12. Cruqnius (de Cmsquee) of Ypres, having the ad- 
Of Cra- -vanlage of seTeral new manuscripts of Horace, 
qnim. which he discovered in a convent at Ghent, 

published an edition -with many notes of his own, be- 
sides an abundant commentary, collected from the glosses 
he fonnd in his muiuscripts, usually styled the Scholiast 
of Cruqnius. The Odea appear^ at Bruges, 1565; 
the Epodes at Antwerp, 1569 ; the Satires in 1575 : the 
whole together was first published in 1578. But the 
Scholiast is found in no edition of Cniqulus's Horace 
before 1 595.' Cruqnius appears to me inferior as a critic 
to Lambinus ; and borrowing much &om him as well as 
l^imeboa, seldom names him except for censure, An 
edition of Horace at Basle, in 1580, sometimes called 
that of the forty commentators,' including a very few 
before the extinction of letters, is interesting in philo- 
logical history, by the light it throws on the state of 
criticism in the earlier part of the century, for it is re- 
markable that Lambinus is not included in the number, 
and it will, I think, confirm what has been said, above 
in favour of those older critics. 

13, Henry Stephens, thus better known among us 
than by his real surname Etienne, the most iUustrions 

notH, Hat at Venice, bj PetniB Vio tirilacKpuit ojdiUoDt expnued by U» 

toriiu. In 1534. The foarth, from (lie criUu about (he eenenl meclti ot Lam- 

tnon eiteiBl''S umotMlDDs given not Uont. 

long kfUTWATdH by Pauliia Mamiliiu. 1 Henrj Stepbeos nyi that no one 

Thenfth.jB haa joit b«n said, from Uila bad been ao andadoot In altering Ibe 

edman l>yL«mMniu,lDieM.wb<cb baa text by conjectnn as Lamblona. In 

the text, Aillth epoch ffu made t>y Una audadam, led valde uskd perlco- 

Omter. In 1«l»; and Ibte period l> loeam el clum. Malttalre, Vlts Gte- 

reckfitied to comprebend mmt ediUotka of pbanomm, p. 401. Tt wtll be seen that 

that and the ancceedbig centuTy ; tor the Scaliger Onde exactly U» aame (antt wllh 

aerenth and last age datea, It eeema, SWpbcni hhneGlt 

only ftmo Ibo edition of EnnaU, In m4. ' Blogr. Univ. 
Bk^. tJniv., art. Cicero. See Bloqnt, 



Cbaf. T. HENRT STEPHENS. 13 

(if indeed he Burpaeaed hia fethet) of a family of great 
printers, began Mb labours at -Paris in 1564, Henry 
with the princepB editio of Amacreon.* He had stepi™. 
been educated in that city under Danes, TouBsain, and 
TumebuB ;' and, though equally learned in both lan- 
guages, deTot«d himself to Greek, as being more n^- 
lected than Latin." The press of Stephens might be 
called the central point of fllumination to Europe. In 
the year 1557 alone, be published, as Maittaire observes, 
more editions of ancient authors than would have been 
safficient to make the reputation of another scholar. 
His publications, as enumerated by Kiceron (I have not 
counted them in Maittaire), amount to 103, of which 
by far the greater part are classical editions, more valu- 
able than his original works. Baillet says of Henry 
Stephens that he was eecond only to Budnus in Greek 
learning, though he seems to put Tumebue and Came- 
rariua nearly on the same level. But perhaps the ma- 
jority of scholars would think him superior, on the 
whole, t« all the three ; and certainly Turnebus, whtrae 
Adversaria are confined to Latin interpretation, what- 
ever renown he might deserve by his oral lectures, has 
left nothii^ that could warrant our assigning bim an 
equal place.' Scaliger, however, accuses Henry Stephens 
of spoiling all the authors he edited by wrong alterations 
of the text.' This charge is by no means unfrequently 
brought against the critics of this age. 

' AliTxflovecD, VIUe St^buwnim, p. And tbn* r^ucea Ibe nuinber of hli 
(0 ; Miituln, p. WH). An tni«l1«i[ Ufa worki lo twuUf-di. Hnel tfi (whom 
ot Hgiii7 Sleptwni, h well u oUien of I quote from Blount) Itut Slepbeni mty 

Uilculre. but vhlch don nulmperaale lence;" tiUh li hit diUgBDce tnd vcu- 

tboee UtrmwlJ pnUlshed by Almelo- rAcy, lo buppj hLa iklU in giving the 

T«n. Thae logelhR vb amoDg Ihe cluncteror hloiiLhac. n grut hliper- 

bol innKnikBu of Uk ptallolDglcsl b!>- splculty ud FlEgmu. 

loiToftbeietb ccDtuiy thBtwepiues. '[The woiki of Tumebtu, 3 tqIi. 

They hme boa sbndgHl, with tome folio, boond In one. contain, i. hli com- 

IMW natler, by Mr. Qresiwell, in his menlMi™noL«lln»uUioni ». hl> trent- 

Ku-ly Hillary of the Puldu Oreck Utiana tiumGnck; 3. IiIb miwallenBous 

FruL wiitiii^ Incluiltng the Advensrl4. Tur- 

L Almeloveen, p. TO. Hli father mwle nebuadld comparatively iittle forOreek 

hlmleim Orwb before ha hadacqulnd eineptln tbanay of u-uslatlon.— le<3.] 

latin, Ua<ttal^^p, l»a. ' Omnnquotquot edliHt.editvebbcoi. 

" The life of Slfpbene in the 39th etiam meoi, aoo ftrbltrte Jam comipll eC 

Tolnme of Nicenin is Iddk and U!CfuL delni«p« coinimpet Scallg, Prlnui, p. 

That In the Biographic IJnlveraella la $S, Agalnit thia ahatp, and perbape 

Dot bad, but enmneralea f>:w editions ncfa. Judgment, ve may let that of Udt- 

pDbliehed by thla moat laboTioua acholar, taire, a competant acholar, tJnugb not 



14" LEXICON OF COSSTANTIN. Pabt II. 

14, The year 1572 is an epoch in Greek literature, by 
Leiiwmiif tli^ publication of Stephens's Thesaurus. A 
CM""*"""- lexicon had been published at Basle in 1562, ■ 
by Robert Constantiii, who, though he made use of tiiat 
&mou8 press, li-ved at Caen, of which he waa a native. 
Scaliger epeaka in a dispaj^ng tone both of Constantin 
and hia lexicon. But it« general reputation has been 
much higher. A modem critic obaerves, that " a very 
great proportion of tiie explanations and authorities in 
StepWoa'a Theaanrua are borrowed from it." ' We mnat 
presume that thia applies to the first edition ; for the 
second, enlai^ed by .^huilina Portns, which is more 
common, did not appear till 1591.' "The principal 
defects of Constantin, ' it is added, " are, firat, the con- 
fused and ill-dige8t«d arrangement of the interpretation 
of words, and, secondly, the absence of all distinction 
between primitivee and deriTativee." It appears by a 
Greek letter of Constantin, prefixed to the first edition, 
that he had been assisted in his labours by Oesner, Kenry 
Stephens, Tumebns, Camerarius, and o^er learned con- 
temporaries. He gives his authorities, if not so much as 
we should desire, veiy far more than the editors of the 
former Basle lexicon. This lexicon, as was mentioned 
in tmother place, is extremely defective and fall of 
errors, thonf^aletterofOrynBeus, prefixed to the edition 
of 1539, is nothing but a strain of unqualified eulogy, 
little warranted by the sufirage of later scholars. I found, 
however, on a loose calculation, the number of words in 
this 'edition to be not much less than 50,000.* 



like Sc&llEGT, uid vlthoat hii otTo- what be haa dropped Id vnrloofl plueft, 

guws wd Ksm or the world. BttaiCl p. 4H. 

edlUiiDs Idfo tniror, qnod ess, qnam ■ Quirtetly RevLcw, tol, iii-lL. 

poHet AcciinauliDe irat Ipte uit per * The fli^t bULIoh of tMs Lejlam 

aUofi, qnofl complures Dovent, vlroo nrnetiidpE bears the name af Crespln, 

eradltog. id omnium tnm muiuKrlp- (be printer it Btule; and both BiiUet 

tATOm tnm imprenoTTim codlcom fidem, and Bajle bavo fallea iota tbe mistake 

muimi hi OrEcla pr»ertjm pollebat) works. SeeMli»ron,iDL iivil. 

■llornrnqne judiclo elabonvlt Vit» 1> Henry Stephens, In an epiitle. De 

Stephinoimii. t II. p. tM. No man per- euie Tjprigmplils statu ad quoadam 

bapg ever pnbllAed so many cdlllons iml««, gtvea an iMonnl of hia own 

as atephem, nor was anj other printer labours on the Ttesaunis. The foUow- 

ot BO much BM to leltera ; (Or he knew Ing passage on the earlier leilcona maj 

Yet he bad planned mani more pnbll- mntur leilcis GrKco-LallniB p 

catkins, as UaltUIra has oollected tiran iiopi: ' 



Chap. I. .THESAURUS OF STEPHENS. 15 

15. Henry Stephens had devoted twelve ^ears of hia 
Jalwrioiie life to hie own immense work, lai^e Tii«»nroa 
materials for which had been collected by hie of si*- 
fefher. In comprehensive and copious inter- p^"^'' 
pretation of words it not only left far behind every earlier 
dictionary, but is still the single Greek lexicon ; one 
which some have ventured to abridge or enlarge, but 
none have preBumed to Gupersede. Its arrangement, as 
is perha]38 Bcarce necessary to say, is not according to an 
alphabetical but a radical order ; that ie, the supposed 
roots following each other alphabetically, every deriva- 
tive or compound, of whatever initial latter, is placed 
after the pnmary word. This method is certainly not 
very convenient to the uninformed reader ; and perhaps, 
even with a view to the scientific knowledge of the 
language, it should have been deferred for a more ad- 
vanced stage of etymological learning. The Thesaurus 
embodies the critical writings of Budfeua and Camerarius, 
with whatever else had been contributed by the Greek 
exiles of the preceding age and by their learned disciples. 
Much, no doubt, has since been added to what we find 
in the Thesaurus of Stephens, as to the nicety of idiom 
and syntax, or to the principles of formation of words, 
but not perhaps in copiousness of explanation, which is 
the proper object of a dictionary. " The leading defects 

miMT Jofawmei Crastoniu. PlBrxatinog, linn inteTprctlbna, nt BbnlLei hmbent 

CumelltADUi I Bed ciud ii Ji^iin(fl expo- ^abn lactnas. Id Dpm lllud tmutnlc- 

•tUontbas. in qulbm vemuulci etlun ^»l^ Ei llg qutdem c^rte Iccli In 

KTraooo Inlefdnm.id «t lulim, otltnr, quomm InlerpreloUom {elli foil Lua- 

DonteaHu f1ilAHt,perfiuKtorib ItezD ecu- rentiiu Yidlav paudfislmofl protulftrunt; 

tttvcliftDa vitrbanmi Jodlcuaet, nuIlM Bed pro perverao mo Jndido, peiT«rriH- 

mutomm Jocua pnjfereoB ex qnlbiu lllie dmu qiuuqufl ejus lalerpntalkiDeB, 

luuitcr «t itgDlAcatlsaeg cognoKl pos- qulei prope Innumem s me miDoUtu 

KDt-, mnm poaUa cerUtim tDolu hinc lo Lallnls Herodatt el Thncjdlrllg cdl- 

Inde aloe nllo delects scjuillclaeiceriiu tlonlbni ddebls. del^enint egTEgll IIU 

InKroemnt. Dohh landem lodoctiH lexkurum seu cimsArdliaUprH nu Inter- 

typogniAla de sngeadB leilcornm mols piditfint^ qnibn, UunquixD gonmla, 

inUrie «niiiiUbD9,etpr(emlsilB qnlld IIIa InBlgnlnut Qnod >< non q 
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Nim p.oa. *i BudKO, llllique 
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Jt flugl eitalinio, 


raloribiu, et u qnldem pimm 
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1ft ABKIDOED BT SCAPULA. Fart II. 

coufipicuous in Stephens," it is said by the critio already 
quoted, " are inaoourate or MsJfied quotations, the de- 
ficieaCT of several thousand words, and a wrong classifi- 
cation "both of primitives and derivatives. At the same 
time we ought rather to be surprised that, under existing 
disadvantages, he accomplished so much even in this 
last department, than that he left so much undone." 

16. It has been questioned among bibliographers whe- 
,i„ijgeai^ ther there are two editions of the Thesaurus; 
supuiL the first in 1S72, the second withouta date, and 
probably after 1580. The afiGrmative seems to be suffi- 
ciently proved." The sale, however, of so ToIuminouB 
and expensive a work did not indemnify its author ; and 
it has often been complained of that Scapula, who had 
been employed nnder Stephens, injured his superior by 
the publication of bis well-known abridgment in 1579. 
The fact, however, that Scapula had possessed this ad- 
vantage rests on little evidence, and his preface, if it 
were ti-ue, would be the highest degree of effrontery : ■■ it 
was natural that some one would abridge so ToIuminotiB 
a lexicon. Literature, at least, owes an obligation to 
Scapula,' The temper of Heniy Stephens, restless and 
uncertain, was not likely to retain riches : he passed 
several years in wandering over Europe, and having 
vrasted a considerable fortune amassed bv his father, died 
in a public hospital at Lyons in 1598,^ " opibua," says 

■'Hlanin(ToL xxiL) omlmda IfaU ' UtiUlttmrtOittBafal^'tiaLlton 
Ika nppiKcd Kcgiiil nHUun dlDn« atilr i> ■> perfldiooi (o tbt mda u lu ntbar 
1^ >>cbuiB tn Ibe Utl»'p^t*.'»>««>B wh Vi bli niHler, Kid Hut Dr. Bub; 

wit, tn tta tl)Uawli« dlilkli ainial tt St». But Udi liu lunlljr be«n Um 

Sapals r— gsnenl oftniim. Bm Qurlalr Berleir, 

QDidam tirvnimsr nw ctjfalo "" ' 



ftmr typognpblc&l erron tbaa Uiv tim. hw «t, qoiim oihl 

'Other, thou^ It ■■ adviitted thfct cbe vldnlnr la niam pemldn 

le«M ral^l ba inUrmiied wltliont in- EplsL 31. And, itill i 

convenfiQM, » cloH iB Uw nniiMuiH. EpbL 41. Nun nnlci, € 

VMb UslKiln, p. 39e-3e0. BnrKl. lengqiw, piirleiD DDinera 1i 



rHkFn«i,<L181.— 18U.J 



Ck»p. 1. VERGARA'S GRAMMAR. 17 

bis biographer, "fttque etiam ingenio deatitutna m noeo- 
comio." 

17. The HelletiiBmus of Angelios Caniniua, a native of 
the Milanese, is merely a giammar. Tanaquil Henenianiu 
Paber prefers it not only to that of ClenarduB, "(C«unJiu. 
bnt to all which existed even in his own time. It was 
published at Paris in 1656. Those who do not express 
themselves so atrongly, place him above his predecessors. 
Caninius is mnch fuller than Olenardus — the edition by 
■ Crenius (Leyden, 1700) containing 380 pages. The 
syntax is very scanty ; butCaninius was well conversant 
with the mutations of words, and is diligent in noting 
the differences of dialects, in which he has been thought 
to exceL He was acquainted with the digamma, and 
with its Latin form. I will take this opportunity vergirv* 
of observing that the Greet grammar of-Ver- g™"""- 
gara, mentioned in the first part of this wort (p. 337), 
and of which I now posseBs the Paris edition of 1567, 
printed by William Morel (ad Complutenaem editionem 
excusum et reatitutum), appears superior to those of 
Clenardns or Varenins. This book is doubtless very 
scarce ; it is plain that Tanaqnil Faber, Baillet, Morhof, 
and I should add, Nicolas Antonio, had never seen it,' - 
nor is it mentioned by Brunet or Watts.' There is, how- 
ever, a copy in the British Museum. Scaliger says that 

perirc Hialt, Aed f^nfd illA babeal ant Hon. the klnff. On tlie duth, bonevpr, of 

Juxu Ado eRO cam Igoavlsslqso. After Heorj RiaphenB, tl»j were cbdmed by 

Slepheoi'g d»lh he wroli In liLnaer lEenry IV., and Iho seanle of Qenwi 

ternu titan be bod done before ; bat re- reetorcd tbem. They bad been pledged 

EretUng some pubUQlOona, by which the for 400 crowni, and Caaanbon com- 

inlf^t mean Ibe Apoloele pour H^rodolc. Iafq nf 8f«pbeiq whb miide tiDflwemble to 

mnd (be Falestn de JiutI lipdl IaUhI- Ihe creditor when the pledge wu given 

tale; the (imner of whlcb.iTeiy well- np to tho king of Fmow. SeeLeClerc's 

known book, tontaliw ■ spirited stuck rrmarki on this In BLbllotb^qne Cbolile. 

oa tba Romish priejlbood, bnt with ten vol. xix. p. 21«. Also a vhiditsUon of 

ngunl ellbei tor truth ot dccorom In Stephens by Unlttslre fnm the charge 

lb» MIectlHi of bis noriei tbu becun of baviDg iloUn them (Vlts Slepbino- 

UMduncteiofHteptaeH; imd the latter nun. I. 34); ood ■E'lD hi Orenwell'i 

!• or little pertlnmce la lu iTowed Parlalin Praa. I. 3*9. He KFins above 

nbject. Henry Slapheoi.had long been the fuipldm of tbeft; but whether be 

tohtect to a disorder niitural enmigb to hod Just cauw lo think the punches were 

netaram aaUetaa et futldlnm, Uaitlaire, ■ Blount ; Baillet. 

p. 14B. li Antoulo says It was printed at Al- 

Rdbert StEphmt bad carried witb him aii, li7S; delude PariBlls, IKO. Th« 

ta Geaera, In IBSQ, tbe punches of his first Is of odutbo a Mse print; If the 

^rpea, nvde at tbe expense of Francis second 1b not so Ukenlse, he had nerel 

J., nppoiniB that they were a gin of aoeu the book. 

VOL. II. C 
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18 RAMUS— STLBURQIUS. ' Pabt 11. 

it U very good, aud that Cajunius has boiro'wed from it 
the best parta.' Vergara had, of course, profited by the 
commentaries of Budeus, the great souroe of Greek phi- 
lology in western Europe ; but he dispkys, as &r as I 
can judge by recollection more than comparison, an 
ampler knowledge of the mles of Greek than any of his 
other contemporaries. This grammar contains 438 pages, 
more than 1 00 of which are given to the S3^tas. A small 
grammar by Nonnez, or FincianuB, published at Valencia 
in 1555, seems chiefly borrowed from Clenardus or Ver- 
gara. 

18. Peter Ramus, in 1557, gave a fresh proof of his 

acuteness and originality, by publishing a 

ontuDiu Greek gratomar, wi'Qi many important variances 

^^J^ from his precursors. Scaliger speaks of it with 

little respect ; but he is habitually contemptuouB 

towards all but hia immediate friends.^ Lancelot, author 

of the Fort Boyal grammar, praises highly that of Raxans, 

though he reckoiu it too intricate. Tnis grammar I have 

not seen in its original state ; but Sylburgius published 

one in 1582, which he professes to have taken from the 

last edition of the Kamean grammar. It has been said 

that Laurence Bhodomann was the first who substituted 

the partition of the declensions of Greek nouns into three 

for that of Clenardus, who introduced or retained the 

prolix and unphilosophical division into ten." But Ramus 



miu. TbLa, u Bijle trul; obtana, tbM Iben <■ ita diS«mi» belw«Gn Ihsu. 

reduces the euloglci Staler h« elM- The bat of Uuae gnmnuus of U* 

llger'* loaat expreiiliiiu ire nut of mudi with Hum ihldi bav« b««o lUt«lj 

Tidiw. Yel he vbo lud mu Vergan'a pnbliibed In Oenmuij. And U hou 

gmninu m^t betWr know wbit wu' Hmnge st flnt sIgliC. (bit Uh old acbo- 

oiIeId»1 in oUfetra, tbau Tanoqall F«b«T, Ian, aocb >s Biidsu^ Enimiii, Ciliik< 

b SoUgenna. Casubon. 11 Rwit be w^ltl^ Oimk. sblcb tbej' ven toni of 

owned, who had mora caDdour thuiSca' d^D^ much bettei Uiui rr«a tbclrgnat 

UffCT, Bpcoka ei|uiilly 111 of the gmnmei IgnDnuce of nuoy foDduixntal nilu of 

ofRamoj. Epiit. ala, nyiilM we could hiiB mtlclpeted. But 

™ Jdorbof, L Iv^ c- d. PreCecd to treiit- reading continually and thinking 1a 

latiou Df Hatlbie'a Greek gnnuosr. Qreek, they fooiul seiniiintlTe aanracy 

Tbe leanwd Kuthoi of thlt pnliKe bag by a aemt tac^ and by contlniial linlta- 

not jdluded to Ramiu, and tbau^ ho tlim of what ILey read, l^mguage la 

pralacfl S^lburgliu tW bia improvementa alneya a nuaaic wozfc. made up of a»- 



CUAP. I. CAMERARIUS—CANTER. 19 

is clearly entitted to this credit. It would be doubted 
whether he is equally to be praised, as he certainly haa 
not been equally followed, in making no distinction of 
conjngationB, nor Bepamting the verl« in ^i from those 
in la, on the groucd that their general flexion is the same. 
Much haa been added to this graiUHiar by Sylbni^iis 
himself, a man in the first tank of Greek scholars; 
" especially," aa he tells ua, " in the latter books, bo that 
it may be called rather a supplement than an abridgment 
of the grammar of Hamua." The syntax in this grammar 
is much better than in Clenardua, Irom whom Bome have 
erroneously supposed Sylbui^us to have borrowed ; but 
I have not compared him with Vei^ra." The Greek 
grammar of Sanctius is praised by Lancelot ; yet Irom 
what he tails us of it we may infer that Sanctiue, though 
a great master of Latin, being comparatively unlearned 
in Greek,- displayed such temerity in his hypotheses as 
to fiill into very great errors. The first edition was 
print«d at Antwerp in 1581. 

19. A few more books of a grammatical nature, falling 
within the present period, may be found in Mor- . ^, 
hof, Baillet, and the bibliographical collections ; canui. 
but neither in number nor importance do they BoboiMUna. 
deserve much notice." In a more miscellaneous philology, 
the Conunentariea of Camerarius, 1551, aie superior to 
Bity pubtieation of the kind eince that of Budseus in 1529. 
The Novae Lectionea of William Canter, though the work 
of a very young man, deserve to be mentioned as almost 
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' In Itt BriUih Mmenin Is a ijook by 


rnla. still mmj tiulu nmsl bt r«md 


one Gnlllon, of vtaom I find no eoconnt 



In BDch wrlUng on a close inflpecUon. In blDgrq>1ij. called OnomoD, on tfai 

The cue wu paiUj Ihe aame In Latin qnantiq' of Greek erllableB. TMi aeem 

during the mKldle ages, except UiaC lobe UisearUeBt wiakoT Ibe kind;' nni 

tlun Greek wie In tbeslitecntbcentaiyi Ihoie who thfnk " qnldlis licere in qnin 

i were known, tllate ^lialianuii." It la printed a 
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20 R0B0RTELLU3. Fabt II. 

the firgt effort of an art which has done much for uicient 
literature — that of reatoring a corrupt teit, through con- 
jecture, not loose and empirical, but guided by a skilfiil 
sagacity, and upon principles whioh we may without 
impropriety not only call scientific, but approximating 
sometimes to the logic of the Novum Oi^annm. The 
earlier critics, not always possessed of many manuscripts, 
had recourse, more indeed in Latin than in Greek, to 
conjectural emendation i the prejudice against which, 
often carried too fer by those who are not sufficiently 
aware of the enormous ignorance and oarelesenese which 
ordinary manusoripta display, haa also been heightened 
by the random and sometimes very improbable guesses 
of editors. Canter, besides the practice he showed in his 
Novee Leotiones, laid down the principles of his theory 
in a "Syntagma de Batione emendandi Qreecos Auctores," 
reprinted in the second volume of Jebb's edition of Aris- 
tides. He here shows what letters are apt to be changed 
into others by error of transcription, or Uiiough a source 
not perhaps quite so obvious — the uniform maimer of 

{ironouncing several vowels and diphthongs among the 
ater Greeks, which they were thus led to confound, 
especially when a copyist wrote from dictation. But 
besides these corruptions, it appears by the instances 
Canter gives, that almost any letters are liable to be 
changed into almost tray others. The abbreviations of 
copyists are also great causes of corruption, and require 
to be known by those who would restore the text. Canter, 
however, was not altogeth'er the founder of this school of 
criticism. Eobortellus, whose vanity and rude contempt 
of one so much superior to himself as Sigonius has per- 
haps caused his own real learning to be undervalued, bad 
already written a treatise entitled " De Arte aive Batione 
oorrigendi Antiquomm Libros Disputatio ;" in which he 
claims to be the nrst who devised this art, "nunc primum 
k me excogitata." It is not a bad work, though probably 
rather superficial according to our present views. He 
points out the general characters of mannscripts and the 
different styles of hand- writing ; after which he proceeds 
to the rules of conjecture, making good remarks on the 
causes of corruption and consequent means of restoration. 
It is published in the second volume of Gmter'a Thesaurus 
Griticua. Bobortellus, however, does not advert to Greek 
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mEumscripts, a field apon wbicli Canter first entered. 
Tfie Nov» Lectiones of William Canter are not to be 
confounded with tie Varisa Lectionea of hia brother 
Theodore, a respectable but leea eminent Boholar. Canter, 
it may be added, was the first, according to Boissonade, 
who, in hia edition of Euripides, restored some sort of 
order and measure to the choruses.'' 

20, SylburgiuB, whose grammar has been already 
praised, was of great use to Stephens in com' Edittou bj 
piling the Thesaurus ; it has even been said, Syiburtfok 
but perhaps with Qerman partiality, that the greater 
part of ite -value is due to him.'' The editions of byibur- 
gius, especially those of AristoUe and Dionysius of Hali- 
catnassus, are among the best of that i^ ; none, indeed, 
containing the entire works of the Stagirite, is equally 
esteem^.' He had "never risen above the station of a 
schoolmaster in small German towns, till he relinquished 
the employment for that of superintendent of classioal 
editions in the press of Wechel, and afterwards in that 
of Commelin. But the death of this humble and labo- 
rious man, in 1596, was deplored by Casaubon as one of 
the heaviest blows that learning could have susteined. 

21, Michael Neander, a disciple of Melanchthon and 
Camerarius, who became rector of a flourishing school at 
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lafeld in Thuringia aoon after 1550, and remained there 
till his death in 1596, waa certainly much in- 
"' ferior to Sylburgins ; yet to him Germany was 
chiefly indebted for keeping alive, in the general courae 
of stndy, eome little taste for Grecian literature, which 
towards the end of the century was rapidly declining. 
The " Erotemata Gr^cro Linguee" of Neander, according 
to Eicbhom, drove the earlier grammars out of use in 
the schools.* But the publications of Neander appear 
to be little more thsji such extracts &om the Greek 
■writers as he thoi^ht would be useful in education.' 
Several of them are gnomologies, or collectionB of moral 
sentences from the poets ; a species of compilation not 
imoommon in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
hut neither exhibiting much learning nor favourable to 
the acquisition of a true feeliiig for ancient joetry. 
The Tbesaurus of Basilius Taber, another work of the 
same class, published in 1571, is reckoned by Eichhom 
among the most valuable Bchool-books of this period, 
and continued to he used and reprinted for two hundred 
years." 

22. Conrad Glesner belongs almost equally to the earlier 
^^ and laterperiodsofthe siKteenthcentury. En- 
dowed with unwearied diligence, and with a 
mind capacious of omnifarious erudition, he was probably 
the most comprehensive scholar of the age. Some of 
his writings have been mentioned in another place. His 
" Mithridates, sive de Diflferentiis Linguarum," is the 
earliest effort on a great ^ale to arrange the various 
languages of mankind by their origin and aualt^es. He 
was deeply versed in Greek literature, and especially in 
the medical and physical writors ; but he did not coimne 
himself to that province. It may he noticed here, that 
in his Stobseus, published in 1543, Gesner flrst printed 
Greek and Latin in double columns." He was followed 
by Tumebus, in an edition of Aristotle's Ethics fParia, 
1655), and the practice became gradually general, though 
some sturdy scnolars, such as Stephens and Sylburgius, 
did not comply with it. Gesner seems to have had no 
expectation that the Greek text would be much read, 

Dltur, ULaVT. * ThJal giveooljron UwuiltaalVof 
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and only reooimnends it as useful in conjunction with 
the Latin.'' Scaliger, however, deprecates so indolent a 
mode of study, and ascribes the decline of Greek learn- 
ing to these mnlncky doubia columns.' 

23. In the beginning of the century, as has been 
shown in the first part of this work, the prospects of 
classical literature in Germany seemed most auspicious. 
Schools and universities, the encouragement of pp.„^o( 
liberal princes, the instruction of distinguished tmu in 
professors, the formation of public libraries, had <>*"«»»■ 
given an impulse, the progressive effects of which were 
manifest in every Protestant state of the empire. Nor 
was any diminution of this zeal and taste discernible for 
a few years. But after the death of Melanchthon in 
1560, and of Camerarius in 1574, a literary decline com- 
menced, slow but uniform and permanent, during which 
Genaaay bad to lament a strange eclipse of that lustre 
which had distinguished the preceding age. This was 
first shown in an inferiority of style, and in a neglect of 
the best standards of good writing. The admiration of 
Melanchthon himself led in some measure to this ; and 
to copy his manner (genus dicendi Philippicnm, as it 
was called) was more the fashion than to have recourse 
to his masters, Cicero and Quintilian.* But this, which 
would have kept np a very tolerable style, gave way, 
not long afterwords, to a tasteless and barbarous turn of 
-plirase, in which idl feeling of propriety and elegance 
was lost. This has been called Apuleianismus, as if that 
indifferent writer of the third century had been set np 
for imitation, though probably it was the mere sympaUiy 
of bad taste and incorrect expression. The scholastic 
philosophy came back about the same time into the 
German universities, with all its technical jargon, and 
tritunphed over the manes of Erasmus and Melanchthon. 
The disciples of Paracelsus spread their mystical ihap- 
sodies far and wide, as mnch at the expense of classical 
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taete aa of sound reason. And when we add to theBO 
untoward circumstances the dogmatic and polemical 
theology, studiou's of a phraseology certainly not belong- 
ing to the Augustan age, and the neceBsity of writing on 
many other eubjects almost equally incapable of being 
treated in good language, we cannot be much astonished 
that a barbaroioB and slovenly Latinity should become 
characteristic of Gennany, which, even in later ages, 
very few of its learned men have been able to discard/ 
24. In philological erudition we have seen that Ger- 
Qamm many lor^ maintained her rank, if not quite 
i™™idb- equal to France in this period, yet nearer to her 
than to any third nation. We have mentioned several 
Greek ^^ most distinguished ; and to these we 

veiHH of might add many names from Melchior Adam, 
'''*'*™™"- the laborious biographer of his learned country- 
men; such as Oporinus, George Fabricius, Frischlin, 
and Crusius, who first taught the Romaic Greet in Ger- 
many. One, rather more known than these, was Laurence 
Ehodomann, He was the editor of several authors ; but 
his chief claim to a niche in the temple seems to rest 
upon bis Greet versea, which have generally been 
esteemed superior to'any of his generatioiL The praise 
does not imply much positive excellence; for in Greek 
composition, and especially in verse, the best scholars 
of the sixteenth century make but an indifferent figure. 
Bhodomann's Life of Luther is written in Greek hexa- 
meters. It is also a curious specimen of the bigotry of 
his church. He boasts that Luther predicted the deaths 
of Zuingle, Carlostadt, and CEcolampadius as the punish- 
ment of their sacramentarian hypothesis. The lines will 
be found in a note,^ and may serve as a fair specimen of 

1> Melchior Adam, after hlglilrpnii8lne trammlgrtSBe. (Vila Phllwophonun.) 
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as good Greek as could perhaps be written in that age of 
celebrated emdition. But some other poems of Bhodo- 
mairn, which I have not seen, are more praised hj the 
criticB. 

25. Bat, at the expiration of the oentuir, few were 
left beaides Rhodomann of the celebrated philo- LewniDg 
logers of Germany ; nor had a new race arisen *«<'■"; 
to supply their place, ^milius Fortns, who taa(^t 
with reputation at Heidelbei^, was a native of Ferrara, 
whose iather, a Greek by origin, emigrated to Genoa on 
account of religion. The stat« of literature, in a general 
sense, had become sensibly deteriorated in the empire. 
This was most perceptible, or perhaps only perceptible, 
in its most learned provinces, those which had embraced 
the Bef(Hiaation. - In the opposite (quarter there bad 
been little to lose, and something was gained. In the 
first period of the Beformation, the Catholic universities, 
governed by men whose prejudices were insu- ^^^j ,„ 
potable even by appealing to their selfishness, cauiuiic 
had kept still in the same track, educating their •^enEwr. 
students in the barbarons logic and literature of the 
middle ages, careless that every method was employed 
in Protestant education to develope and direct the talents 
of youth ; and this had given the manifest intellectual 
snperiority, which taught the disciples and contempo- 
raries of tJie first reformers a scorn for the stupidity and 
ignorance of the popish party, somewhat exaggerated, of 
course, as such sentiments generally are, but dangerous 
above measure to its influence. It was therefore one of 
&& first great services which the Jesuits performed to 
get Possession of the universities, or to found other 
seminaries for education. In these they discarded the 
barbarous school-books then in use, put the rudimentary 
study of the languages on a better footing, devoted them- 
selves, for the sake of religion, to those accomplishments 
which religion had hitherto disdained ; and by giving a 
taste for elegant literature, with as much solid and scien- 
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tific philosophy as the knowledge of the times and the 
prejudices of the church ■would allow, both wiped away 
the reproach of ^^orance, and drew forth the native 
ttJente of their noyices and Bcholars. They taught gra- 
tnitouBly, which threw, however' unreasonably, a sort of 
discredit upon Balaried professors ;' it was found that 
boys learned more from them in six months fhaji in two 
years under other masters ; and, probably for both these 
reasons, even Proteatante sometimes withdrew their 
children from the ordinary gymnasia and placed them 
in Jesuit colleges. No one will deny that, in their 
classical knowledge, particularly of the Latin language, 
and in the elegance with which they wrote it, the order 
of Jesuits might stand in competition with any scholara 
of Europe. In this period of the sixteenth century, 
though not perhaps in QenuEUiy itself, they produced 
several of the best writers whom it could boast.* 

26. It is seldom that an ag^ of critical erudition is one 
pwioiofdcai *^ •**" ^® writing ; the two have not perhaps 
wwks or a natural incompatibility with each other, but 
stephena. jjjg bond-woman too often ueurpe the place of 
the free-woman, and the auxiliary science of philology 
controls, instead of adomii^ and ministering to the taste 
and genius of original minds. As the study of the Latin 
language advanced, as better editions were published, as 
dictionaries and books of criticism were more carefully 
drawn up, we naturally expect to find it written with 
more correctness, but not with more force and truHi. 
The Espostulation of Henry Stephens de Latinitate 
False Suspecta, 1576, is a collection of classical authori- 
ties for words and idioms, which seem so like French, 
that the reader would not hesitate to condemn them. 
Some among these, however, are so familiar to ns as 
good Latin, that we can hardly suspect the dictionaries 
not to have contained them. I have not examined any 
earlier edition than that of Calepin's dictionary, as en- 
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laired by Paulua Manutins, of the date of 1579, mtlier 
after iMs publication by Henry Stephens i and certainly 
it does not appear to want these words, or to foil in 
sufKcient authority for them. 

27, In another ehort prodnotion by Stephens, De La- 
timtate Lipsii Palseatra, he turns into ridicule gt^ie or 
the affected style of that author, who ransacked i-ip*i»«. 
all hie stores of learning to perplex the reader. A much 
later writer, Scioppins, in his Judicium de Stylo Hiato- 
rico, points out several of the affected and erroneous 
expressions of Lipeius. But he was the founder of a 
school of bad writ«rB, which lasted for some lime, esp&- 
cially in Germany, Seneca and Tacitus were the authora 
of antiquity whom Lipelus strove to emulate. " Lipsius," 
says Scaliger, " is the cause that men have now little 
respect for Cicero, whose style he esteems ahout as 
much as I do his own. He once wrote well, but his 
third century of epistles is good for nothing." ' But a 
style of point and affected conciseness will always have 
ite admirers, till the excess of vicious imitation di^usts 
the world.* 

28. Morhof, and several anthorities quoted by Baillet, 
extol the Latin grammar of a Spaniard, Emanuel junarv* ot 
Alvarez, as the first in which the fancies of the smcuos. 
ancient grammarians had been laid aside. Of this work 
I know nothing farther. But the Minerva of another 
native of Spain, Sanchez, commonly called Sanctiiis, the 
first edition of which appeared at Salamanca in 1587, 
&r excelled any grammatical treatise that had preceded 
it, especially an to the rules of syntax, which he has 
reduced to their natural principles by explaining ap- 
parent anomalies. He is called the prince of gram- 
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marians, a diTine man, the Meroury and Apollo of Spain, 
the father of the Latin language, the common teacher of 
the learned, in tiie panegyrical style of the Lipsii or 
Scioppii." The Minerva, enlarged and corrected at 
different times by the moat eminent Boholara, Soioppius, 
Perizonius, and otherH more recent, still retains a lead- 
ing place in philology. "No one among those," says 
its la*st editor, Baner, "who have written well upon 
gramoLar, has attained such reputation and even aa- 
thority aa the famous Spaniard whose work we now give 
to the presa,'' But Sanctius has been charged with too 
great proneness to censure hia predeoeaaors, eepeoially 
Valla, and with an excess of novelty in his theoretical 
specTilationB. 

29. The writers who in this second moiety of the sir- 
Orationa ot toonth ccntury appear to have been most con- 
MoretM. spicuoua for purity of style, were Mnretns, 
Faulus Manntius, Ferpinianus, Osorius, Maph»us, to 
whom we may add our own Buchanan, and perhaps 
Haddon. Muretus is celebrated for his Orations, pub- 
lished by AlduH Manutius in 1576. Many of these 
Pmeeyrio ' ^^™ delivered a good deal earlier. Euhn- 
vt R^- keniua, editor of the works of Muretus, aays 
keniiuL (i,^t jjg at oj^pe eclipsed Bembo, Sadolet, and 
the whole host of Ciceronians ; expressing himself so 
perfectly in that author's style that we should fancy 
ourselves to be reading him, did not the subject betray 
a modem hand. " In learning," he says, " and in 
knowledge of the Latin language, Manutius was not in- 
ferior to Muretus ; we may even say that his zeal in 
imitating Cicero was still stronger, inasmuch ae he 
seemed to have no other aim all his life than to bear a 

Jierfect resemblance to that model. Yet ho rather fol- 
owed than overtook his master, and in thia line of imi- 
tation cannot bo compared with Mnretus. The reason 
of this was, that Kature had bestowed on Muretus the 
same kind of genius that she had given to Cicero, while 
that of Manutius was very different. It was from this 
similarity of temperament that Muretus acquired such 
felioitj of expression, such grace in narration, such wit 
in raillery, such perception of what would gratify the 
ear in the structure and cadence of hia sentences. The 
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reBeiabUnoe of natural disposition made it a spoBteneoua 
act of MuretuB to fell into the footateps of Cicero ; while, 
with all the efforts of Manutina, hia dissimilar genius 
led him constantly away ; bo that we should not wonder 
when the wHtings of one ao delight ua that we cannot 

7 them down, while - we are soon wearied with those 
the other, correct and polished as they are, on ac- 
count of the painful desire of imitation which they 
betray. No one, since the reviyal of letters," Buhn- 
kenina proceeds, " has written Latin more correctly 
than MnretuB ; yet even in him a few inadyertencies 
may be discovered." ' ' 

30. Notwithstanding the panegyrio of so excellent a 
scholar, I cannot feel this very close approxi- TKiftMa! 
mation of Muretos to the Ciceronian standard ; ^ "ri^ 
and it even seems to me that 1 have not rarely met with 
modem Latin of a more thoroughly classical charaeter. 
Hia etyle is too redundant and florid, his topics Very 
trivial. Witness the whole oration on the battle of 
Lepanto, where the greatness of his subject does not 
raise them above the level of a schoolboy's exercise. 
The celebrated eial<^y on the St. Bartholomew massaere, 
delivered before the pope, will serve as a very fair 
specimen to exemplify the Latinity of Mnretua.^ Scali- 
ger, invidious for the most part in his characters of con- 
tempoiaiy scholars, declares that no one since Cicero 
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had written so well ae Muretue, but that he adopted the 
Italian dlffueeneas, and says little in many words. This 
obaerration seeniB perfectly just 

31. The epistles of Faulus Manutius are written in 
EpiitiHaf what we may call a geotleman-liko tone, with- 
MJfluuuj. out the virulence or querulousneas that disgusts 
too often in the compoBitionB of literary men. Of Pan- 
vinius, Eobortellus, Sigonius, his own peculiar rivals, 
he writes in a friendly spirit and tone of eulogy. His 
letters are chiefly addressed to the great classical scholars 
of his age. But, on the other hand, though exclusively 
on literary subjects, they deal chiefly in generalities ; 
and the affectation of copying Cicero in every phrase 
gives a coldness and almost an air of insincerity te the 
sentiments. They have but one note, the praise of 
learning ; yet it is rarely that they impart to tis much 
information about its history and progress. Hence they 
might serve for any age, and seem lite patteni forms 
for the epistles of a literary man. In point of mere style 
there can be no comparison between the letters of a 
Sadolet or Manutius on the one hand, and those of a 
Scaliger, LipBius, or Casaubon on the other. But while 
tiie first pall on the reader by their monotonous el^ance, 
the others are ^ill of animation and pregnant with 
knowledge. Even in what he most valued, correct 
Latin, Manutius, as Scioppius has observed, is not 
without errors. But the want of perfect dictionaries 

' made it difB.cult to avoid illegitimate exprossions which 
modem usage su^ested to the writer."* 

32. Manutius, as the passage above quoted hasshown. 
Cm of u» ^ °*** reckoned by Euhnkenins quite equal to 
luiiiiD Muretus, at least in natural genius. Scioppius 
Latinista. thinks him consummate in delicacy and grace. 
He tells us that Manutins could hardly speak three 
words of Latin, so that the Germans who came to visit 
him looked down on his deficiency. But this, Scioppius 
remarks, as Erasmus had done a hundred years before, 
was one of the rules observed by the Italian scholars to 
preserve the correctness of their style. They perceived 
that the daily use of Latin in speech must bring in a 
torrent of barbarous phrases, which, " claiming after- 

°> Scloppiiu, JodldDm d« Stjhi Hkilorlco. 
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wards the privilegea of acquaintance " (qnodam familiari- 
tatifi jure), wotild obtrude their compaDy during com- 
position, and render it difficult for the meet aecurate 
writer to avoid them." 

33. Perpinianufl, a Volencian Jesuit, wrote some ora- 
tions, hardly remembered at present, but Ruhn- p,_,„|„ 
kenius has placed him. along 'with Muretus, ae ogorins. 
the two CisalpincB (if that word may be so used *Hp'«ii»- 
for brevity) who have excelled the Italians in Latinity. 
A writer of mare celebrity was Osorius, a Portuguese 
bishop, whose treatise on Glory, and, what is better 
known, his Hietory of the Keign of Emanuel, have 
placed him in a high rank among the imitators of the 
Augustan langnj^. Some extracts from Osorius de 
Gloria will bo found in the first volume of the Retro- 
spective Review. This has been sometimes fancied to 
be the femous work of Cicero with that title, which 
Petrarch possessed and lost, and which Petrus Alcyoniue 
has been said to have transferred to his own book De 
£xilio. But for this latter conjecture there is, I believe, 
neither evidence nor presumption ; and certainly Osorius, 
if we may judge from l^e pass^es quoted, was no 
Cicero. Loi^ Bacon has said of him, that " his vein 
was weak and waterish," which these extracts confirm. 
They have not elegance enough to compensate for their 
Terbosity and emptiness. Dupin, however, calls him 
tile Cicero of Portugal.' Nor is less honour due to the 
Jesuit Maffei (Maphteus), whose chief work is the His- 
tory of India, published in 1586. Maffei, according to 
Scioppiua, was so careiiil of hia style, that he used to 
recite the breviary in Greek, lest he should become too 
much accustomed to bad Latin.'' This may perhaps be 
said in ridicule of such purists. Like Manutius, be was 
tediously elaborate in correction ; some have observed 
that his History of India has scarce any value except for 
its style,'' 

34. The writinga of Buchanan, and especially his 
Scottish history, are written with strength, perspicuity, 

° Id., p. S6. TUi vM B little ODdfT- ]^ thb prepmleToiu birbulan. 
•toDd In EngUnd, itiit. In aiime of our ° HUxnm, 'oL 11. 
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and neatness.' Many of our own critics have extolled 
Bnchuun, the Latinity of Walter Haddon, Hie Omtious 
BiMm. -were published in 1567, They belong to the 
first years of tiaa period. But they seem hardly to 
deserve any high praise. Haddon had certainly la- 
boured at an imitatiou of Cicero, bat without catching 
his manner, or getting rid of the florid, semi-poeiical 
tone of the fourth century. A specimen, taken much at 
random, but rather tavoumble than otherwise, from his 
oration on the death of the young brothera of the house 
of Suffolk, at Cambridge, in 1550, is given in a note.' 
Another work of a different kind, wherein Haddon is 
said to have been concerned jointly with Sir John Cheke, 
is the Beformatio Legum Ecclesiafiticarum, the proposed 
code of the Anglican Church, drawn up under Ed- 
ward VI. It is, considering the subject, in very good 



36. These are the chief writers of this part of the sii- 
siBoniiu *®^"-*^ century who have attained reputation for 
DeCoiw- the polish and purity of their Latin style, 
uuone. Sigonius ought, perlmpa, to be mentioned in 
the same class, since his writings exhibit not only per- 
spicuity and precision, but as mnch elegance as their 
subjects would permit. He is also the acknowledged 
author of the treatise De Consolatione, which long passed 
with many for a work of Cieero. Even Tiraboachi waa 
only undeceived of this opinion by meeting with some 
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unpublished letters of Sigomns, wherein he confesses 
the foi^eiy.' It seems, however, that he had inserted 
some authentic fragments. Lipsius speab of this coun- 
terfeit with the utmost contempt, but after aU hia invec- 
tive can scarcely detect any bsid Latinity." The Con- 
Bolatio is, in feet, like many oUier imitations of the 
philosophical writings of Cicero, resembling their origi- 
nal in his faults of verbosity and want of depth, but 
flowing and graceful in language. Lipsius, who aS'ected 
the Oither extreme, was not likely to value that which 
deceived the Italians into a belief that Tiilly himself was 
before them. It was, at least, not every one who could 
' have done this like Sigoniua. 

36. Several other names, especially from the Jesuit 
colleges, might, I doubt not, he added to the list of 
good Latin writers by any competent scholar, who 
should prosecute the research through public libraries 
by the aid of the biographical dictionaries. 
But more than enough may have been said for usie and 
the g^iei-al reader. The decline of claseical ^ningui 
literature in. this sense, to which we have ^' 
already alluded, was the theme of complaint towards 
the close of the century, and above all in Italy. Fanlus 
Maniitius had h^un to lament it long before. But 
Latinns Latinius himself, one of the most learned scho- 
lars of that country, states positively, in 1584, that the 
Italian universities were forced to send for their pro- 
fessors from Spain and France." And this abandonment 
by Italy of her former literary glory was for more 
striking in the next age, an age of science, but not of 
polite literature. Banke supposes that the attention of 
Italy being more turned towards mathematics and na- 
tural history, the study of the ancient writers, which do 
not contribute greatly to these sciences, fell into decay. 
But this seems hsfdly an adequate cause, nor had the 
exact sciences made any striking progress in the period 
immediately under review. The rigorons orthodoxy of 

I Btflfr. UuLt., ttt SlgouLo. ptumbum ? ii« ■bal* qnldem Ckeronlft 
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the church, which in some measure revived an old jea- 
loQHy of heathen learning, must have contributed far 
more to the effect, Siitua V. notoriously disliked &U 
profane studies, and was even kept with difBculty from 
destro^'ing the antiquities of Rome, eever^ of which 
were actually demoliBhed by his bigoted and barbarous 
zeaL^ No other pope, I believe, hsA been guilty of 
what the Bomans always deemed sacrilege. In each 
discouraging circumstances we could hardly wonder at 
what is reported, that Aldus Manutins, having been 
made professor of rhetoric at Borne, about 1589, conld 
only get one or two hearers. But this, perhaps, does 
not rest on very good authority.' It is agreed that the 
Greek language was almost wholly neglected at the 
end of the century, and there was no one in Italy 
distinguished for a knowledge of it. Baroniue must be 
reckoned a man of laborious erudition, yet he wrote his 
annals of the ecclesiastical history of twelve centuries 
without any acquaintance with that tongue. 

37. The two greatest scholars of the sixteenth een- 
joKph tury, being rather later than most of the rest, 
**iig". are yet unnamed — Joseph Kcaliger and Isaac 
Casanbon. ^e former, son of Julius Ctesar Scaliger, 
and. in the estimation at least of some, his inferior in 
natural genius, though much above him in learning and 
judgment, was perhaps the most extraordinary master 
of general erudition that has ever lived. His industry 
was unremitUng through a length of life ; his memory, 
though he naturally complains of its failure in latter 
yearn, bad been prodigious ; he was, in feet, conversant 
with all ancient, and veiy extensively with modem 
literature. The notes of his conversations, taken down 
by some of his friends, and well known by the name 
of Scaligerana, though full of vanity and contempt of 
others, and though not always perhaps faithful regteters 
of what he said, bear witness to his acuteness, vivacity, 
and learning,* But his own numerous and laborious 
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Sblications are the best teetunoniea to these qualities. 
a name viH occur to us more than once again. In 
the department of philology he was conspicuous! as an 
excellent critic hoth of the Latin and Greek languages, 
thotigh Bayle, in his own paradoxical, but acute and 
truly judicious spirit, has suggested that Scaliger's 
talents and learning were too great for a good commen- 
tator — the one making him discover in authors more 
hidden sense than they possessed, the other leading him 
to perceive a thousand allusions which had never been 
designed. He frequently altered the text in order to 
bring these more forward; and in hia conjectures is 
bold, ingenious, and profound, hut not always very 
satififactory.'' His critical writing are chiefly on the 
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Latin poets ; but Lis knowledge of Greek was emioent ; 
and, perhaps, it may not be too minate to notice as a 
proof of it, that hiB verses in that langu^e, if not good 
according to our present standard, are at least mnch 
better than those of Casaubon. The latter, in an epistle 
to ScaUger, extols his correspondent as &r above Gaza 
or any modem Greek in poetry, and worthy to have 
lived in Athens with Aristophanes and Euripides. This 
cannot be said of bis own attempts, in which their gross 
iaultiQesB is as manifest as their general want of spirit. 

38. This eminent person, a native of Geneva" — that 
I—. little city, ho great in the annals of letters — and 

Cmnbon. the son-in-law of Henry Stephens, rose above 
the horizon in 1583, when his earliest work, the Anno- 
tations on Diogenes Laertios, was published — a per- 
formance of which he was afterwards ashamed, as being 
unworthy of his riper studies. Those on Strabo, an 
author much neglected before, followed in 1587. For 
more than twenty years Casanbon employed himself 
upon editions of Greek writers, many of which, as that 
ofTheophrastus, in 1593,andthat of AthenKus, in 1600, 
deserve particular mention. Thelatter, especially, which 
he calls " molestissimum, difficillimum et teedii plenip- 
simum opus," has always been deemed a noble monu- 
ment of critical sagacity and extensive erudition. In 
conjectural emendation of the tfixt, no one hitherto had 
been equal to Casanbon. Ho may probably be deemed 
a greater scholar than his father-in-law Stephens, or 
even, in a critical sense, than his friend Joseph Scaliger. 
These two lights of the literary world, though it is said 
that they had never seen each other,* continued till the 
death of the latter in regular correspondence and un- 
broken friendship. Gasaubon, querulous bnt not envious, 
paid freely the homage which Scaliger was prepared to 
exact, and wrote as to one superior in age, in general 
celebrity, and in impetuosity of spirit. Their letters to 
each other, as weU as to their various other correspond- 
ents, are highly valuable for the literary history of the 
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period ther embrace — that is, the last yeais of the pre-; 
sent, and the first of the ensuing century. 

39. Budens, Camerarins, Stephens, Soaliger, Casan- 
bon, appear to stand out aa the great restorers oenmi 
of ancient learning, and especially of the Greek «■""■ 
langiu^. I do not pretend to appreciate them by deep 
skill in the subject, or by a diligent comparison of their 
■works with those of others, but from what I collect to 
have been the more usual sufirage of competent judges. 
Canter, perhaps, or Sylburgius, might be rated above 
CamerariuB ; but the last seems, if we may judge by the 
eulogies bestowed upon him, to have stood higher in the 
estimation of hie contemporaries. Their labours restored- 
the integrity of (bo text in the far greater part of the 
Greek authors— though they did not yet possess as much 
metrical knowledge as was required for that of the poets 
— explained moat dubious jwssages, and nearly exhausted 
the eopioueness of the language. For another century 
mankind was content, in respect of Greek philology, to 
live on the accumulations of the sixteenth ; and it was 
not till after so long a period had elapsed that new 
scholars arose, more exact, more philosophical, more 
acute in " knitting up the ravelled eleeve " of speech, 
but not, to say the least, more abundantly stored with ' 
erudition than those who had cleared the way, and upon 
whose fonndationa they built, 

40. -We oome, in the last place, to the condition of 
ancient learning in this island — a subject which LeMning in 
it may be interesting to trace with some mi- ^Jj^ 
nuteness, though we can offer no splendid wud and 
banquet, even from the reign of the Virgin ''''^■ 
Queen. Her accession was indeed a happy epoch in 
our literary as vrell as civil annals. She found a great 
and miserable change in the state of the universities 
since the days of her father. Plunder and persecution, 
the destroying spirits of the last two reigns, were ene- 
mies against which our iu&nt muses oould not struggle.' 
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Ascliam, however, denies that there was mnch decliiid 
of learning at Cambridge before, tbe time of Mary. The 
influence of her reign was not indirectly alone, but by 
deliberate piupose, injurious to all useful knowledge.' 
It was in contemplatiou, he tells us (and surely it waa 
congenial enough to the spirit of that government), that 
the ancient writers should give place in order to restore 
Duns Scotus and the scholastic barbariana. 

41. It is indeed impossible to restrain the desire of 
REtfvai noble minda for truth and -wisdom. Soared 
under i3i»- ixom the banks of lais and Cam, neglected or 
'"'^ discountenanced by power, learning found an 

asylum in the closets of private men, who laid up in 
silence stores for &turo use. And some of course remained 
out of those who had listened to Smith and Cheke, or 
the contemporary teachers of Oxford. But the mischief 
was effected, in a general sense, by breaking up the 
course of education in the universities. At the begin- 
ning of the new queen's reign hut few of the cleigy, to 
whichever mode of faith they might conform, had the 
least tincture of Greek learning, and the majority did 
not understand Latin.' The Protestant exiles, being far 
the most learned men of the kingdom, brought back a 
more healthy tone of literary diligence. The universi- 
ties began to revive. An address was delivered in 
Greek verses to Elizabeth at Ciunbridge in 1664, to 
which she returned thanks in the same language.'* 
Oxford would not be outdone. Lawrence, regius pro- 
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feasor of Greek, as we are told by Wood, made aa ore- 
tion at Oaifas, a spot often chosen for public exhibition, 
on her visit to the city in 1666; when her majesty, 
thanking the imivetBity in the same bmgne, observed, 
" it was the beet Greek speech she had ever heard," ' 
Several slight proofs of classical learning appear from 
this . time in the ' History and Antiquities of Oxford ' — 
marks of a progress, at first slow and silent, which I 
only mention because nothing more important has been 
recorded. 

42. In 1575, the qneen having been now near twenty 
years on the throne, we find, on positive evi- ^^^^ 
dence, that lectures on Greek were given in St. ittaiKt at 
John's Collie, Cambridge — which, indeed, cmbrideB. 
few wonld be disposed to doubt, reflecting on the general 
character of the i^ and the length of opportunity that 
had been afforded. It is said in the life of Mr. Bois, or 
Boyse, one of the revisers of the translation of the Bible 
under James, that " his &ther was a great scholar, being 
learned in the Hebrew and Greek excellently well, 
which, considering the manners, that I say not, the 
looseness of the times of his education, was almost a 
miracle." The son was admitted at St. John's in 1675. 
" His father had well educated him in the Greet tongue 
before his coming, which caused bim to be taken notice 
of in the college. For besides himself there was but one 
there who could write Greek. Three lectures in that 
langnt^e were read in the college. In the first, gram- 
mar was taught, aa is commonly now done in schools. 
In the second, an easy author was explained in the 
grammatical way. In the third was read somewhat 
which might seem fit for their capacities who had passed 
over the other two. A year was usually spent in the 
first, and two in the second."^ It will be perceived 
that the course of instruction was still elementary : but 
it is well known that many, or rather most students, 
entered the universities at an earlier age than is usual 
at present."" 
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43. We come very slowly to books, even aubsidiary 
Ff* Gr«k ^ edncatioii, in the Greek language. And 
cditioH in Bince thia cannot be conveniently carried on to 
Eogiuid. j^jjy great extent without books, though I am 
aware that some contrivances were employed as sab- 
stitutee for them, and since it was as easy to publisli 
either grammars or editions of anoient aaihors in England 
as on the Continent, we can, as it seems, draw no other 
inference from thewant of them than the absence of any 
considerable demand. I shall therefore enmnerat« all 
the books instrumental to the study of Greek which 
appeared in England before the close of the century. 

44. It has been mentioned in another place that two 
alone had been printed before 1550. In 1553 a Greek 
version of the second jEneid, by Geoi^ Ether^e, was 
published. Two editions of the Anglican litai^ in 
Latin and Greek, by Whitaker, one of our most learned 
g^^ theologians, appeared in 1569;" a short cate- 
NxAieDa- chism in both languages, 1573 and 1578. We 
'°™'^ find also in 1578 a little book entitled xP'""""' 
viafiov irTOi\tiivait iic tijv iraiSuy w^eXiiqv iXkriyiim Eat 
Xarii'ioTf iKTtBaaa. This is a translation, made also 
by Whitaker, from Nowell's ChrietianBB Pietatis Prima 
lustitutip, ftd Usum Scholarum Latine Scripta. The 
Biographia Britannica puts the first edition of this 
Greek version in 1575; and informs us also that Nowell's 
lesser Catechism was published in Latin and Greek, 
1575; but I do not find any confirmation of this in 
Herbert or Watts. In 1575, Grant, master of West- 
minster School, published Gmcte LingiiK Spicileginm, 
intended evidently for the use of his ecboltu^ ; and in 
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1581 the Eame Gliaiit superintended an edition of Con- 
Biantm'e Lexicon, probably in the abridgment tinder 
the name of the Basle printer Crespin, enriching it 
with four or five thousand new words, which he most 
likely took from Stephens's Thesaurus. A Greek, I^atin, 
French, and English lexicon, by John Barret or Baret, 
in 1580,° and another by John Morel (without the 
French), in 1683, are recorded in bibliographical works ; 
bnt I do not know whether any copies have survived. 

45. It appears, therefore, that before ovea the middle 
of the queen's reign the rudimente of the Greek ^^^ 
language were imparted to boys at WeGtminster uu^t la 
School, and no doubt also at those of Eton, "^'^^ 
Winchester, and St. Paul's.' But probably it did not 
yet extend to many others. In Ascham's Schoolmaster, 
a posthumous treatise, published in 1570, but evidently 
written some years t^er the accession of Elizabeth, 
while very detailed, and, in general, valuable rules are 
given for the instmction of hoys in the Latin language, 
no intiioation is found that Greek was designed to ne 
taught. In the statutes of Witton Sdiool in Cheshire, 
framed in 1558, the founder says : — " I will (here were 
always taught good literature, both Latin and Greek.!''* 
But this seems to be only an aspiratiDn after an hopeless 
excellence ; for he proceeds to enumerate the Latin 
books intended to be used, without any mention of 
Greek. In the statutes of Merchant Taylors' School, 
1661, the high master ia required to be "learned in 
good and clean Latin literature, and also in Greek, if 
such may be gotten."' These words are copied from 
those of Colet, in the foundation of St Paul's School. 
But in the r^nlations of Kawkshead School in Lau- 
caebire, 1588, ^e master is directed " to teach grammar 

■■ Cbntmen mtnHoiu u aiKtt edition grunnur tdinoli tbnngtaDnt Ibe rMlin. 

of tbit dlcUonUT ill 1613. bul irltboat mid Uiob t«7 Itbenlly emkiirel fm Ibe 
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USa. Ihit It the gnsl callf^u »b«il> the qc 

of EUm. WlDcbetter, utd W«Qnhiner. gromn 

boji-'iie well entered In the knowledge dent llrlng fbr > muter 

of the Luln and Oraek tongtw* ukI rales pobUcd for Ibe nine." 

of Tcnftrlng." DeKripUw of EngUDd. 1 Gailide'i Endowed Sdiodli, nd. L p. 

pnflied to HolUngflbed^ Chronicles, p. 129. 

»i (4ta. edition). He hu Joet iefvn ' Id., toI. 11. p. t*. 
Uiea ooIlDe of " tlia great nmnber irf 
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and the principles of the Greek tongue.'" The litUe 
tracts, indeed, ahove mentioned, do not lead ue to believe 
that the instruction, even at Westminster, was of more 
than the slightest kind. They are but verbal trausla- 
tione of known religious treatia3a, wherein the learner 
would be aasiBted by his recollection at almost every 
word. But in the rules laid down by Mr. Lyon, founder 
of Harrow School, in 1590, the books designed to be 
taught are enumerated, and comprise some Greek orators 
and historians, as well as the poems of Hesiod.' 

46. We have now, however, descended very low in 
Ore* belter *^^ century. The twilight of classical learning 
kqawD sfter in Elngland had yielded to its morning. It is 
^''*- easy to trace many symptoms of enlarged erudi- 
tion after 1680. Scot, in his Discovery of Witchcraft, 1684, 
and doubtless many other writers, employ Greek quota- 
tions rather freely ; and the use of Greek wonJs, or adapta- 
tion of English forms to them, is affected by Webb and 
Puttenham in their treatises on poetry. Greek titles are 
not infrequently given to books ; it was a pedantry that 
many affected. Besides the lexicons above mentioned, 
it was easy to procure, at no great price, those of Con- 
etantin and Scapula. We may refer to the ten years 
after 15S0, the commencement of that rapid advance 
which gave the English nation, in the reign of James, 
so respectable a place in the republic of letters. In the 
last decennium of the century, the Ecclesiastical Polity 
of Hooker is a monument of real learning, in profane as 
well as theological antiquity. But certainly the reading 
of our Bcholara in this period was fei more generally 
among the Greek fathers than the classiea. Even this, 
however, required a competent acquaintance with the 
language. 

47. The two universities had abandoned the art of 
BHUonaDf printing since the year 1521. No press Is 
GnA known to have existed afterwards at Cambridge 
tiU 1584, or at Osford till 1586, when six homilies of 

• Cu-liale'i Endsved Scbooli, vol. L thu ibe b«d nuuln Bhmid ba - weU 

p. «9«. learned In Um I^tla. Greek, mi Hs- 
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the BlxteenUi century. It la provided 
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CbryBoetoTa in Greek were pnbliahed at a press erected 
by Lord Leicester at his own expense.' lie first book 
of HerodotnB came out tit the same place in 1591 ; the 
treatise of Barlaam on the Papacy in 1592 ; Lycopbron 
in the same year ; the Knights of Aristophanes in 1593 ; 
fifteen orations of DemoBthenes in 1693 and 1597 ; Aga- 
tbarcides in the latter year. One oration of Lysias was 
printed at Cambridge in 1593. The Oreek Testament 
appeared from the London press in 1681, in 1587. and 
again in 1592 ; a treatise of Plutarch, and three orations 
of lBocrat«s, in 1687 ; the Iliad in 1591. These, if I 
have overlooked none, or if none have been omitted by 
Herbert, are all the Grreek publications (except gram- 
mars, of which there are several, one by Camden, for 
the use of Westminster School, in 1597,' and one in 
1600, by Knollea, author of Hie History of the Turks) 
that fall within the sixteenth century ; and all, appa- 
rently, are intended for classes in the schools and nni- 
versitiea.' 

" Bntnt wu iDpenedtd by Bntbr'i at WMImlli- 

' Tfaig gianuntir by Camden wu pro- ncr hIkhiI 1 6tlO, bsvlng gvna Ibnnicb 
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48. It mnst be expected that the best Latin writera 
,^0, were more honoured than those of Greece. 
Latin Besides grammars and dictionaries, which are 

too nmuerous to mention, we find not a few 
editions, though principally for the purposes of educa- 
tion 1 Cicero de Officiis (in I^tin and English), ISfiS ; 
Virgil, 1570; Sallnst, 1670 and 1671; Justin, 1672; 
Cicero de Oratore, 1573; Horace and Juvenal, 1574. 
It is needless to proceed lower, when they become more 
frequent. The most important classical publication was 
a complete edition of Cicere, which was, of course, more 
than a school-book. This appeared at London in 1585, 
from the press of Ninian Kewton. It is said to be a 
reprint from the edition of Lambinus. 

49. It is obvious that foreign books mnst have been 
j^^_^, lazily imported, or we should place the leam- 
low^r^a ing of the Elizabethan period as much too low 
inspdn. j^g j^ jjgg ordinarily been exaggerated. But 
wo may feel some surpriae that bo little was con- 
tributed by our native scholars. Certain it is, that in 
most departments of literature they did not yet occupy 
a distinguLshed place. The catalogue, by Herbert, of 
boots published down to the end of the century, pre- 
sents no favourable picture of the queen's reign. With- 
out instituting a comparison with Germany or France, 
we may easily make one with the classed catalogue of 
books printed in Spain, which we find at the close of 
the Bibliofheca Nova of Nicolas Antonio. Greek appears 
to have been little studied in Spain, though we have 
already mentioned a few grammatical works ; but the 
editions of Latin authors, and the commentators upon 
them, are numerous; and upon the whole it is un- 
deniable, that in meet branches of erudition, so far as 
we can draw a oonclusiou from publications. Spain, 
under Philip II., held a higher station than England 
under Elizabeth. The poverty of the English chureh, 
the want of public libraries, and the absorbing infiuence 
of polemical theology, will account for much of this ; 
and I am not by any means inclined to rate our English 
gentlemen of Jj^lizabeth's age for useful and even Clascal 
knowledge below the hidalgos of Castile. But this class 
were not the chief contributors to literature. It isj how- 
ever, in consequence of the reputation for learning ac- 
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quired hy aomo men distinguieLed in civil life, suob as 
Smith, Sadler, Baleigh, and even by ladies, among whom 
tlie queen liereelf, and the Accomplished daughters of 
Sir Antony Cooke, Lady Cecil, and Lady Bussell, we 
particTilaTly to be mentioned, that the general character 
of her reign has been, in this point of view, considerably 
oveirated. No Englishman ought, I conceive, to eup- 
press this avowal, or to feel any mortification in making 
it: with the prodigious development of wisdom and 
genius that illustrated the last years of Elizabeth, we 
may well spare the philologers and antiquaries of the 
Continent. 

50. There had arisen, however, towards the conclu- 
sion of the century, a very few men of such 
exteqsive laaming as entitled them to an Euro- nmuibe 
pean reputation. Sir Henry Savile stood at ^tj;J^ 
the head of these; we may justly deem Mm 
the most learned Englishman, in profane literature, of 
the reign of Elizabeth. He published, in 1561, a trans- 
lation of part of Tacitus, with annotations not very 
copious or profound, but pertinent, and deemed wortihy 
to be rendered into Latin in the next century by the 
younger Gruter, and reprinted on the Continent.' Soo- 
liger speaks of him with personal ill-will, but with a 
respect he seldom showed to those for whom he enters 
tained such sentiments. Next to Savile we may rank 
Camden, whom all foreigners name with praise for the 
Britannia. Hooker has already been mentioned ; but I 
am not sure that he could be said to have much reputa- 
tion beyond our own shores. I will not assert that no 
otber was extensively known even for profane learning ; 
in our own bic^raphical records several may be found, 
at least esteemed at home. But our most studious 
countrymen long turned their attention almost esclu- 
Mvely to theological controversy, and toiled over the 

gilix volumes of the fathers ; a labour not to be de- 
aded of its praise, but to which we are not directing 
our eyes on this o 
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51. Scotland had hardly as yet partaken of the light 
naming in "^ letters; the ^very slight attempts at intro- 
seoiiMid. dncing an enlarged scheme of education, which 
had been made thirty years before, having ■wholly failed 
in consequence of the jealous spirit that actuated the 
chiefs of the old religion, and the devastating rapacity 
that disgraced the partisans of the new. But in 1575, 
Andrew Melville was appointed principal of the uni- 
■versity of Glasgow, which he found almost broken up 
and abandoned. He eatabliehed so solid and extensive 
a system of instraction, wherein the best Greek authors 
were included, that Scotland, in some years' time, 
instead of sending her own natives to foreign univer- 
sities, found students from other parts of Europe re- 
pairing to her own."* Yet Ames has observed that no 
Greek characters appear in any book printed in Scot- 
land before 1599. This assertion has been questioned 
by Herbert. In the treatise of Buchanan, De Jure 
Regni (Edinburgh, 1580), 1 have remarked that' the • 
Greek quotations are inserted with a pen. It is at least 
certain that no boob in that language was printed north 
of the Tweed within this century, nor any Latin classic, 
nor dictionary, nor anything of a philological nature 
except two or three grammars. A few Latin treatises 
by modem authors on various subjects appeared. It 
seems questionable whether any printing-press existed in 
Ireland : the evidence to be collected from Herbert is 
precarious ; but I know not whether anything more 
satisfactoTj has since been discovered. 

52. The Latin language was by no means so gene- 
l«u Little ^V employed in England as on the Continent, 
(ued in Our authors have from the beginning been apt 
'^'^^ to prefer their mother-tongue, even upon sub- 
jects which, by the usage of the learned, were treated in 
Latin ; though works relating to history, and egiecially 
to ecclesiastical antiquity, such as those of Parker and 
Godwin, were sometunes written in that language. It 
may be alleged that very few books of a philosophical 
class appeared at all in the far-fitmed reign of Elizabeth. 
But probably such as Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft, 
Hogcrs's Anatomy of the Mind, and Hooker's Eoclesias- 

b M'Ciie'e life of UelTUle.Tol. I. p. ti. 
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tical Polity 'would Iiave been thought to require a 
learned drees in any other oountry. And 'we may think 
the same of the great volumes of controversi&l theology ; 
as Jewell's Defence of the Apolf^y, Cartwright'e Plat- 
form, and Whitgift's fieply to it. The free spirit, not eo 
much of our government, as of the public mind itself, 
and the determination of a lat^e portion of the conunu- 
nity to choose their religion for themselves, rendered 
this descent from the lofty grounds of learning indispen- 
sable. By such a deviation irom the general laws of the 
republic of letters, which, as it is needless to say, was 
hy no means less practised in the ensuing (^, our 
writers missed some part of that general renown they 
might have challenged from Europe ; but they enriched 
tlie minds of a more numerous public at home; they 
gave their own thoughts with more precision, enei^, 
and glow ; they invigorated and amplified their native 
language, which became in their huids more accommo- 
dated to abstract and philosophical disquisition, though, 
for the same reason, more fomud and pedantic, than any 
other in Europe. This observation is as much intended 
for the reigns of James and Charles as for that of 



53. The attention of the learned had been frequently 
directed, since the revival of letters, to elucidate the an- 
tiquities of Rome, her customs, rites, and jurispmdenoe. 
It was more laborious than difficult to common- ^^ 
place all extant Ladn authors; and, by this woriaon 
process of comparison, most expressions, per- •"•'I""'™- 
naps, in which there was no oorruption of the text, 
might be cleared up. This seems to have produced 
the works already mentioned, of Cnlius BHodiginus 
and Alexander ah Alexandra, which afford explana- 
tions of many hundred passages that might perplex a 
student. Others had devoted their time to particular 
subjects, as Pomponius Lutos, and Raphael of Volt«rra, 
to the distinctions of magistrates; Marlianus, to the 
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topography of aucieut Borne ; and Bobortellua, to family 
oamee. It must be confeased tiiat most of these early 
pioneers -were rather praiseworthy for their diligence 
and good-will, than capable of clearing away the more 
essential difScnlties that stood in the way : few treatisee, 
written before the middle of tlie eirteenth century, 
have been admitted into the coUections of Gnevins and 
Sallengre. But soon aftorwardB an abundaut light was 
thrown upon the most interesting part of llomau anti- 
quity, the state of goTermnent and public law, by four 
more eminent scholars than had hitherto explored that 
field, Manutius, Panvinius, and Sigonius in Italy, Gm- 
chius (or Grouchy) in France, 

54. The first of these published in 1558 his treatise 
p UumUu ^ LegibuB Eomanorum ; and though that De 
oaBamm Civitate did not appeartUl 1585, Graeviue be- 
u-vra. lieyea it to have been written abont the same 
time as the former. Manutius has given a good account 
of the principal laws made at Rome daring tiie republic ; 
not many of the empire, Augustinus, however, arch- 
bishop of Tarragona, had preceded him with consider- 
able HuccoBS; and several particular laws were better 
illustrated afterwards by Brissou, Balduin, and Gotho- 
fred. It will be obvious to any one, very slightly feuni- 
liar with the Eoman law, that this subject, as ^ as it 
relates to the republican period, belongs much more to 
classical antiquity than to jurisprudence. 

55. The second Treatise of Manutius, De Civitate, 
HimnUu, discnsBes the polity of the Boman republic. 
Deayitsie. Though among the very first scholare of his 
time, he vriU not always bear the teat of modem acuteness. 
Even GneviuH, who himself preceded the most critical 
!^e, frequently corrects his errors. Yet there are marks 
of great st^acity in Manutius ; and Niebuhr, who has 
judged the antiqufoies of the sixteenth centuiy as they 
generally deserve, might have found the germ of his 
own celebrated hypothesis, though impertectly deve- 
loped, in what tbiH old writer has suggested ; that the 
pcrpuluB Bomanus originally meant the inhabitants of 
Brane intra pomceria, as distinguished from the cives Ro- 
man!, who dwelt beyond that precinct in the territory.' 

'^Tbe flrft paT^(Taph of the preface to *'Tbe History of Rome «M[reftl«d.daring 
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56. OnuphjioB PauTiniua, a man of vast learning and 
industry, but of less diecrinijnating judgment, ranviniuB. 
and who did not live to its full maturity, fell sigooios. 
short, in his treatise De Civitate Bomana, of what 
Mamitius (from whom, however, he could have taken 
nothing) has achieved on the same subject, and his 
writings, according to Gneviue, would yield a copious 
harvest to criticism.^ But neither of the two was com- 

Cble to Sigonius of Modena,' whose works on the 
lan government not only "form an epoch in thia 
department of ancient literature, but have left, in 
general, but little for his successors. Mistakes have of 
course been discovered, where it is impossible to recon- 
cile, or to rely upon, every ancient testunony ; and Sigo- 
nius, like the other scholars of his ^e, might confide too 
implicitly in his authorities. But his treatises, De Jure 
Civiimi Bomanomm, 1S60, and De Jure Italic, 1562, 
aie still the best that can be read in illustration of the 
Bomau historians and the oiatioiis of Ciceio, Whoever, 
says GrteviuB, site down to the study of these orations 
without being acquainted with Sigonius, will but lose 
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his time, tn another treatise, publiahed in 1574, Se 
Judiciis Bomanorum, lie goes through the whole course 
of judicial proceedings, more copioiisly than Heineccius, 
the most celebrated of his Huccessore, and with mor& 
excloBire r^ard to writers of the republican period. 
The Homan Antiquities of Gmvius contain several other 
excellent pieces by ijigonius, which have gained him 
the indUputable character of the SsBt antiquary, both for 
learning and judgment, whom the six.teenth century pro- 
duced, llewaseng^Qd is several coutroversies; one with 
Bobortellus,' another with a more considerable antagonist, 
^^ Gruchiue, a native of Bouen, and professor of 
"■ Greek at Bordeaux, who, in his treatise De 
Comitiis Bomanorum, 1555, was the first that attempted 
to deal nilh a dif&cult and important subject. Sigoniua 
and ho interchanged some thrusts, with more urbanity and 
mutual respect than was usual in that age. An account 
of this controversy, which chiefly related to a passt^ in 
Cicero's oration, De Lege Agraiia, as to the confirma- 
tion of popular elections by the coraitia curiata. will be 
found in the preface to the second volume of Orsevius, 
wherein the ^eatises themselves are published. Ano- 
ther contemporary writer. Latino Latini, seems to have 
solved the problem much better than either Grouchy or 
Sigoue. But both parties were misled by the common 
source of error in the most learned men of the sixteenth 
century, an excess of confidence in the truth of ancient 
testimony. The words of Cicero, who often spoke for 
an immediate purpose, those of Livy tta.6 Dionysius. 
who knew but imperfectly the primitive history of 
Borne, those even of Gellius or Pompouius, to whom all 
the republican institutions had become hardly intelli- 
gible, were deemed a sort of infallible text, which a 
modem might explain as best he could, but must not bd 
presumptuous enough to reject. 

57. Besides the works of these celebrated scholars, 
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one by ZamoBciuB, a jousg Pole, De Senatu Bomano 
(1563), was so highly esteemed, iliat some have 
supposed him. to have been assisted by Sigonius. Athenian 
The latter, among his other pursuits, tnmed P°i"r- 
hie mind to the antiquities of Greece, which had 
hitherto, for obvious reaeons, attracted &r less attention 
(han ttioae of anoient Italy. He treated the constitution 
of the Athenian republic so fiilJy, that, according to 
Gronovius, he left little for Meursiue and othera who 
trod in his path.' lie has, however, neglected to quote 
the very words of hia authorities, which alone can be 
satisfactory to a diligent reader, tranBlating every pae- 
sage, so tliat hardly any Greek words occur in a treatiBe 
expressly on the Athenian polity. This may be deemed 
a corroboration of what has been said above, as to the 
decline of Greek learning in Italy. 

58. Francis Patrizzi was the first who unfolded the 
military system of Bome. He wrot« in Italian ^ 
a treatise DeUaMiliziaBomana, 1583, of which i,tp;L^s«i 
a translation will be found in the tenth volume ^'j.l^ 
of Grsevius,'' It is divided into fifteen parts, 
which aeem to comprehend the whole subject: each of 
these again is divided into sections ; ' and each section 
explains a text from the sixth book of Polybins, or from 
Livy. Bat he comes down no lower in history than 
those writers extend, and is consequently not aware of, 
or but dightJy alludes to, the great military changes 
that ensued in later times. On Polybius he comments 
sentence by sentence. He had been preceded by Eobor- 
telluB, and by Francis Duke of Urbino, in endeavouring 
to explain the Eoman castrametation &om Polybins. 
Their plans difier a little from hie own.' Lipsius, who 
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some years afterwards KTote on tbe same subject, re- 
semliles Patruri in his method of a running commentary 
on Folybins. Scaliger, who disliked Lipsina very moch, 
impnt^ to him plagiarism &om the Ifailian Mitiqoary.' 
Bat I do not perceive, on & comparison of the two 
treatises, much pretence for this insiuoation. llie text 
of PolybiuB was surely common ground, and I think it 

fOBsible that the work of PatnEzi, which was written in 
talian, might not be knovm to Lipsius. But whether 
this were so or not, he is mnch more fnll and satisfactory 
than his predecessor, who, I wonid venture to hint, 
may have Seen a little oyer-praised, Lipsins, howeTer, 
seems to have fallen into the same error of supposing 
that the whole history of the Boman militia could be 
explained from Polybius. 

59. The works of Lipsius are full of accessions to our 
I tort ind knowledge of Boman antiquity, and he may be 
ut^ uu- said to have stood as conspicuuus on this side 
quria, of jj,^ ^pg ^ Sigonins in Italy. His treatise 
on the amphitheatre, 1584, completed what Panvinius, 
De Ludis Circensibns, had b^un. A later work, by 
Peter Fabre, president in the parliament of Toidcuse, 
entitled " Agonisticon, sive de Be Athletics," 1592, 
relates to the games of Greece as tvell as Bome. and has 
been highly praised by Gronovius, It will be found 
in the eighth volume of the Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Grsecarum. Several antiquaries traced the history of 
Roman families and names ; such as Fulvius Ursinus, 
Sigonius, Fanvinins, Pighius, Castalio, Golzius." A 
Spaniard of immense erudition, Petnis Ciacouius (Cha- 
con), besides many illustrations of ancient monuments, 
especially the rostral column of DuUios, has left a 
valuable treatise, De Triclinio Bomano, 1588.° He is 
not to be confounded with Alfonsus Ciaconius, a native 
also of Spain, but not of the same family, who wrote 
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&a account of the coltunn of Trajan. PaneirolluH, in 
his Notitia Dignitatum, or rather bis conuuentaTy on a 
public docnment of tlie age of Constantine so entitled, 
threw light on that later period of imperial Borne. 

60. The £rst coatribation that England made to 
Micient literature in this line was the ' View ^^^ '^ 
of Certain Militaiy Matters, or Commentaries iioinin 
concerning Homan Waifare,' by Sir Henry """"^ 
Savile. in 1598. This was translated into Latin, and 
printed at Heldelbeig as early as 1601. It contains 
much information in email compaae, extending only to 
about 130 duodecimo pagMi. Nor is it borrowed, as tar 
as I could perceive, from Fatrizzi or Lipsius, but displays 
aa independent and extensiTe erudition. 

61. It would encumber the reader's memory were 
these pages to become a roister of boohs. Both in this 
and the succeeding periods we can only seleot such as 
appear, by the permanence, or, at least, the immediate 
lustre of their reputation, to have deserved of the great 
republic of letters better than the rest. And in such a 
selection it is to be expected that the grounds of pre- 
ference or of exclusion will occasionally not be obvious 
to all readers, and possibly would not be deemed, on 
reconsideration, conclusive to the author. In names of 
the second or third class there is often but a shadow 
of distinction. 

62. The fonndations were laid, soon after the middle 
of the century, of an extensive and interesting NafflUma. 
science— that of ancient medals. Collections "=» 

of these had been made from the time of Cosmo de' 
Medici, and perhaps still earlier ; but the rules of 
arranging, comparing, and explaining them were as yet 
nnknown, and could be derived only from close obser- 
vation, directed by a profound erudition. Eneas Vico of 
Yeaiee, in 1556, published ' Discom sopra le Medaglie 
degl' Antichi ;' " in which he justly boasts," says T^ra- 
boscbi, " that he was the tirst to write in Italian on such 
a subject ; bat be might have added that no one had yet 
written upon it in any language.'" The learning of 
Vico was the more remarkable in that he was by pro- 
fession an engraver. He afterwards published a series of 
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imperial medfJe, and another of the empresses ; adding 
to each a life of the person and explanation of the 
reverse. But in the latter be was escelled by Sebastian 
Erizzo, a noble Venetian, who four years after Vico 
published a work with nearly the same title. This is 
more fully comprehensive than that of Vioo ; medallio 
science was reduced in it to fixed principles, Mid it is 
particularly esteemed for the erudition shown by the 
author in explaining the reverses.'' Both Vico and 
Erizzo have been sometimes mistaken ; but what science 
is perfect in its commencement ? It has been observed 
that the latter, living at the same time, in the same city, 
and engaged in the same pursuit, makes no mention of 
his precursor : a consequence, no doubt, of the jealous 
humour so apt to prevail with the professors of science, 
especially when they do not agree in their opinions. 
This was the case here ; Vico ^ving tiiought ancient 
coins and medals' identical, while Erizzo made a dis- 
tinction between them, in which modem critics in 
numismatic learning have generally thought bim in the 
wrong. The medallic collections, published by Hubert 
Golzius, a Flemish engraver, who had examined most 
of the private cabinets in Europe, from 1557 to 1579, 
acquired great reputation, and were long reckoned the 
principal repertory of that science. But it seems that 
suspicions entertained by many of the learned have 
been confirmed, and that Golzius has published a great 
number of spurious and even of imaginary medals ; his 
. good iaith being also much implicated in these 



. The ancient mythology is too closely connected 
with all classical literature to have been ne- 
Mytbokgy. gj^^j^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ numismatic antiquity. The 
compilations of Rhodiginus and Alexander ab Alexandro, 
besides several other works, and indeed all annotations 
on Greek and Latin authors, had illustrated it. But 
this was not done syst«matically ; and no subject more 
demands a comparison of authorities, which will not 
always be found consiafent or intelligible. Boccaccio 
had long before led the way in his Genealogite Deorum ; 
but the emdition of the fourteenth century could clear 
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away but little of the clOud that stJll in some measure 
hangs over the religion of the aacient world. In the 
first decad of the preeent period we find a work of 
considerable merit for tlie timee, by Lilio Oregorio 
Glraldi, one of the most eminent scholars of tliat age^ 
entitled Historia de Diis Gentium. It had been pre- 
ceded by one of inferior reputation, the Mythologia of 
Katalifi Comes, " Qiraldi," says the Bw^aphie Uni- 
veiselle, " ia the firet who has 'treated properly this 
subject, 80 difficult on account of its extent and com- 
plexity. He made use not only of all Greek and Latin 
authors, but of ancient inscriptions, which be has ex- 
plained with much sagacity. Sometimes the multiplicity 
of his quotations renders him obscnre, and sometimes he 
&ils in accuracy, through want of knowing what has 
since been brought to light. But the Historia de Mis 
Qentium is still consulted." 

64. We can place in no other chapter but the pre- 
sent a work, to which none published within scaUgeii 
this century is superior, and perhaps none is c^oioiogr- 
eqnal, in originality, depth of erudition, and vigorous 
encountering of difficulty— that of Joseph Scalar, ' De 
Hmendatione Tomporum,' The first edition of this 
appeared in 1583 ; the second, which is much enlarged 
and amended, in 1598; and a thiid, still better, in 
1 609. Chronology, as a science, was hitherto very much 
unknown ; all ancient history, indeed, had been written 
in a servile and uncritical spirit, copying dates, as it did 
evejything else, from the authorities immediately under 
the GOmpUer's eye, with little or no endeavour to recon- 
cile discrepancies, or to point out any principles of 
computation. ScaHger perceived that it would be neces- 
sary to investigate the astronomical schemes of ancient 
calendars, not always very clearly explained by the 
Greek and Boman writers, and Tequirii^ much attention 
and acuteness, besides a multifiirious erudition, oriental 
as well as classical, of which he alone in Europe could 
be reckoned master. This work, De fhuendatione Tem- 

Snun, is in the first edition divided into eight books, 
le first relates to the lesser equal year, as he denomi- 
nates it, or that of 360 days, adopted by some eastern 
nations, and founded, as he supposes, on the natural 
lunar year, before the exact period of a lunation waa 
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fully imderetood ; the aecond book is on the true lunar 
year, and some other divisioiis connected with it; the 
third on the greater equal year, bo called, or that of 
365 days ; the fbnrth on the more accurate schemes of 
the solar period. In the fifth and sixth books he comes 
to particular epochs, determining in both many im- 
portant dates in profane and sacred history. The seventh 
and eighth discuss &e modes of computation, and the 
terminal epochs tised in different nations, with miscel- 
laneous remarks, and critical emendations of his own. 
In later editions these two books are thrown into one. 
The great intricacy of many of these questions, which 
cannot be solved by testimonies often imperfect and 
inconsistent, without much felicity of conjecture, servea 
t« display the surprising vigour of Scaliger's ndnd, who 
grapples like a giant with every difficulty. Le Clerc 
has censured him for introducing so many conjectures, 
and drawing so many inferences from thcra, that great 
part of his chronology is rendered highly suspicious.' 
But, whatever may be his merit in the determination of 
particular dates, he is certainly the first who laid the 
fonndations of the science. He justly calls it ' Materia 
intacta et a nobis nunc primum lentata.' Scaliger in all 
thisworkis very clear, concise, and pertinent, and seems 
to manifest much knowledge of physical astronomy, 
^ongh he was not a good mathematician, and did little 
credit to hia impartiality by absolutely rejecting the 
Gregorian calendar. 

65. The chronology of Scaliger has become more 
Julian celebrated through his invention of the Julian 
i^'**- period ; a name given in honour of his father,* 
to a cycle of 7980 years, beginning 4713 before Christ, 
and consequently before the usual date of the creation of 
the world. He was very proud of this device : " it is 
impossible to describe," he eaya, " its utility ; chrono- 
logera and astronomers cannot extol it too much." And 
what is more remarkable, it was adopted for many years 
afterwards, even by the opponents of Scaliger's chrono- 
logy, and is almost as much in favour with Fetavius as 
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with the mventor,' This Julian perioct is formed by 
nraltiplying together the years of three cycles once nmeh 
in use — ^the Bolar of twenty-eight, according to .the old 
calendar, the lunar or Metonio of nineteen, and the in- 
diction, an arbitrary and political division, introduced 
about the time of Constantine, axid common both in the 
church and empire, consisting of fifteen years. Yet I 
confess myself unable to perceive the great advantage of 
this scheme. It afibrdH, of course, a fixed terminus from 
which all dates may be reckoned in progressive numbers, 
better than the era of the creation, on account of the 
nncertaiuty attending that epoch; but the present 
method of reckoning them in a retrograde series from 
the birth of Christ, which seems never to have occurred 
to Scaliger or Petaviiia, is not found to have much 
practical inconvenience. In other roBpects, the only real 
use that the Julian period appears to possess is, that 
dividing any year in it by the ntimbers 28, 19, or 16, 
the remainder above the quotient will give ns the place 
Buch year holds in the cycle, by the proper number of 
which it has been divided. Thus, if we desire to know 
what place in the Mctonic cycle the year of the Julian 
period 6402, answering to the year of our Lord 1689, 
held, or in other words, what was the Golden Number, 
as it ia called, of that year, we must divide 6402 by 19, 
and we shall find in the quotient a remainder 18 ; 
whence we perceive that it was the eighteenth year of 
a lunar or Metonio cycle. The adoption of the Gregorian 
calendar, which has greatly protracted the solar cycle 
by the suppression of one bissextile year in a century, 
as well as wie general abandonmemt of the indiction. and 
even of the solar and lunar cycles, as divisions of time, 
have diminished whatever utility this invention may 
have originally pos.sessed. 
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l^grea or Pnteit^tion— Re-acUon of IbeCalhalLc Cfanrcta— The Jesnlls— Cuiua 
of the Recovery of Cithollclsm— Blgotcy of LuUienni— Conlroicny od Ftk- 
wlll— Trinitartin Conlrooeray— Writmp on TuleMtion— Theoli^j Jn Eaglaod— 

HlitartCB— TnUBlatiom of Scripture. 

1. In the arduous Btra^te between prescriptive aUe- 
jj. . giance to tUo Church of Eome and rebellion 
Aug&burg against its authority, the balance continued for 
Id itsD, gome time after the commencement of this 
period to be strongly swayed in favour of the reformers. 
A decree of the diet of Augsburg in 1555, confirming an 
agreement made by the emperor three years before, 
called the Pacification of Paseau, gave the followera of 
the Lutheran confession for the first time an established 
condition, and their rights became part of the public law 
of Germany. No one, by this decree, could be molested 
for following either the old or the new form of religion ; 
but those who dissented from that established by their 
ruler were only to have the liberty of quitting his terri- 
tories, with time for the disposal of thoir effects. Ko' 
toleration was extended to the Helvetic or Calvinistio, 
generally called the Eefonned pwly ; and by the Eocte- 
siastiual Reservation, a part of the decree to which the 
■Lutheran princes seem not to have aaseoted, every 
Catholic prelate of the empire quitting hie religion was 
declared to forfeit his dignity. 

2. This treaty, though incapable of warding off flie 

p^,,—^ f calamities of a future generation, m^ht justly 

. i>ro«eiani- pass, not only for a basis of religious concord, 

'*^ but for a signal triumph of the Protestant cause ; 

such as, a few years before, it would have required all 
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ttieir stedfiist faith in the ami of Providence to antici* 
pate. Immediately after ite enactment, the principles 
of the Confession of Aiigsbnrg, which had been reetramed 
by fear of the imperial laws against heresy, spread 
rapidly to the shores of the Danube, the Drave, and the 
Vistula. Those balf-barbaroos nations, who might be 
expected, by a more general analogy, to remain longest 
in their ancient prejudices, came more readily into the 
new religion than the ciyilised people of the bou&. In 
Germany itaelf the progress of tiie Reformation was still 
• more rapid; most of the Franconian and Bavarian 
nobility, and the citizens of every considerable town, 
thongh subjects of Catholic princes, became Protestant ; 
while in Austria it has been said that not more than one 
thirtieth part of the people continued firm in their 
toiginal &ith. This may probably be exonerated ; but 
a Venetian ambassador iu 1558 (and the reports of the 
envoys of that republic are remarkable for their judi- 
oiousness and accuracy) estimated the CathoUce of the 
German empire at only one tenth of the population.' 
The universities produced no defenders of the ancient 
religion. For twenty years no student of the universi^ 
of Vienna had become a priest. Even at Ingolstadt it 
was necessary to fill with laymen offices hitherto reserved 
for the clergy. The prospect was not much more en- 
cour^ing in France. The Venetian ambassador in that 
country (Slicheli, whom we know by his reports of 
England under Maty) declares that in 1561 the common 
people still frequented the churches, but all others, 
especially the nobility, had fellen off; and this defection 
was greatest among tiie younger part. 

3. This second burst of a reTolutionary spirit in reli- 
gion was as rapid, and perhaps more appalling . 
to its opponents than that under Lnuier and 
Zwingle about 1520. It was certainly prepared by long 
workii^ in the minds of a part of the people ; but most 
of its operation was due to that generous sympathy 
which carries mankind along with any pretext of com- 
mon interest in the redress of wrong. A very few years 
were sufficient to nu^e millions desert their altard, 
abjure their faith, loathe, spurn, and insult their gods ; 
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words hardly too strong, when we remember how the 
s^nta and the Virgin had been honoured in their Images, 
and how they and those were now despised. It is to be 
observed, that the Protestant doctrines had made no sen- 
sible progress in the south of Germany before the Pacifi- 
cation of Paseau in 1552, nor mach in France before the 
death of Henry II. in 1559. The spirit of reformation, 
suppreSHed under his severe administration, burst forth 
when his weak and youthful son ascended the throne, 
with an impetuosity that threatened for a time the sub- 
Torsion of that profligate despotism by which the house 
of Valois had replaced the feudal aristocracy. It is not 
for us here to discriminate the influences of ambition 
and oligarchical factiousness from those of high-minded 
and strenuous exertion in the cause of conscience. 

4. It is not surprising that some Catholic governments 
w.vfrinK w^^ered for a time, and thought of yielding to 
otcathoiic a Storm which might involve them in ruin, 
prince, E^gjj ^ ^^ly ^ ;^g5g^ ^|jg (j^jjg ^f Bavaria 

was compelled to make concessions which would have 
led to a full iotroductioa of the Eeformatiou. The 
emperor Ferdinand I. was tolerant in disposition, and 
anxious for some compromise that might extinguish the 
schism ; his successor, Maximilian II., displayed the 
same temper so much more strongly, that he incurred 
the sospicion of a secret leaning towards the reformed 
tenets. Sigismund Augustus, king of Poland, was pro- 
bably at one time wavering which couree to adopt ; and 
though he did not quit the church of Home, his court and 
the Polish nobility became extensively Protestant; so 
that, according to some, there was a very considerable 
majority at his death who professed that creed. Among ' 
the Austrian and Hungarian nobility, as well as the 
burghers in the chief cities, it was held by so prepon- 
derating a body that they obtained a lull toleration end 
equality of privileges, England, after two or three vio- 
lent convulsions, became fimly Protestant; the religion 
of the court being soon followed with sincere good- will 
l^ the people. Scotland, more tmanimously and .im- 
petuously, threw off the yoke of Home. The Low 
Countries very early caught the flame, and sustained the 
full brunt of persecution at the hands of Charles and 
Philip. 
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5. Meantime the iniant Proteatantima of Italy had 
given eome signs of inoreafriag strengUi, and ^^^^^ 
began more and more to niimber men of repti- guiabtd 
tation ; but, unsupported by popular affection, '"^'^• 
or the policy of princes, it was soon wholly crushed hy 
the arm of power. The reformed church of Locarno was 
compelled m 1551 to emigrate in the midst of winter, 
and took refuge at Zurich. That of Lucca was finally 
disp^-sed about the same time. A fresh storm of per- 
secution arose at Modena in 1556 ; many lost their lives 
for religion in the Venetian Stales before 1660; others 
were put to death at Home. The Protestant countries 
were filled with Italian exiles, many of them highly 
gifted men, who, by their own eminence, and by the 
distinction which has in some instances awaited their 
posterity, may be compared with those whom the revoca- 
tion of tiie Edict of Nantes loi^ afterwards dispersed 
over Europe. The tendency towards Pro- ^^g^^ 
testantifim in Spain was of the same kind, but 

less extensive, and certainly still less popular, than in 
Italy. The Inquisition took it up, and applied its usual 
remedies with success. But this would lead ua still farther 
from literary history than we have already wandered. 

6, This prodigious increase of the Protestant party in 
Europe after the middle of the century did not j^^ 
continue more than a few years. It wsa checked orcnUw 
and fell back, not quite so rapidly or so com- "^"'• 
pletely as it came on, but so as to leave the antagonist 
church in perfect security. Though we must not tread 
closely on the ground of political lustory, nor discuss too 
minutely any revolutions of opinion which do not dis- 

. tinctly manifest themselves in literature, it seems not 
quite foreign from the general purpose of these volumes, 
or at least a pardonable digression, to dwell a little on 
the loading causes of this retrograde movement of Pro- 
testantism; a fact as deserving of explanation as the 
previous excitement of the Reformation itself, though, 
from its more negative nature, it has not drawn so much 
of the attention of mankind. Those who behold the 
outbreaking of great revolutions in civil society or in 
religion, will not easily believe that the rush of waters 
can be stayed in its course, that a pause of indifference 
may come on, perhaps very suddenly, or a re-action 
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brmg bacfc nearly the same prejudices and paBsions as 
those which men had renounced. Yet this has occurred 
not very rarely in the annals of mankind, and never on 
a larger scale than in the hietoiy of the Beformation. 

7. The church of Borne, and the princo whom it moet 
cspwiiiir strongly iDfluenced, Philip IL, acted on an 
In OatiuBj. unremitting, uncompromising policy of sub- 
duing, instead of mating terms with its enemies. In 
Spain and Italy the Inquisition soon extiroated the 
remains of heresy. The fluctuating jpolicy of the French 
court, destitute of any strong religious zeal, and there- 
fore prone to expedients, though always desirous of one 
end, is well known. It was, in fact, impossible to con- 
quer a party so prompt to resort to arms and so skilful 
in their use as the Huguenots. But in Bavaria Albert V., 
with whom, about 1564, the re-action began, in the Aus- 
trian dominions Bodolph II., in Poland Sigismuud III., 
by shutting up churches, and by discountenancing in all 
respects their Protestant subjects, contrived to change a 
party once exceedingly powerful into an oppressed sect. 
The decrees of the council of Trent were received by 
the spiritual princes of the empire in 1 566 ; " and from 
this moment," says the excellent historian who has 
thrown most light on this subject, " began a new life for 
the Catholic chureh in Cfermany."* The profession of 
&ith was signed by aR orders of men; no one could be 
admitted to a degree in the universities nor keep a 
school without it. Protestants were in some places ex- 
cluded from the court ; a penalty which tended much 
to bring about the reconversion of a poor and proud 
nobility. 

8. That could not, however, have been effected by 
niHipiiDF of any efforts of the princes against so prepon- 
tbe clergy, derating a majority as the Protestant churehes 
had obtained, if the principles that originally actuated 
them had retained their animating influence, or had not 
been opposed by more efficacious resistance. Every 
method was adopted to revive an attachment to the 
ancient religion, insuperable by the love of novelty or 
the force of ailment. A stricter discipline and subor- 
dination was introduced among the clei^; they were 
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early trained in Beminaries, apart &om the sentimenta 
and habits, the vices and virtues of the world. The 
monastic ordeis i^sumcd their rigid observances. The 
Capucins, not introduced into Prance before 1570, spread 
over the realm within a few years, and were most Eictive 
in getting up processions and all that we call foolery, 
but which is not the less stimulating to the multitude 
for ita folly. It is observed by Davila, that these became 
more frequent after the accession of Henry III. in 1574. 

9. But, far above all tlie rest, the Jesuits were the 
instruments of regaining France and Germany idflnenM of 
to the church they served. And we are the—-'*™'"' 
more closely concerned with them heJe, that they are in 
this age among the links between religious opinion and 
literature. We have seen in the last chapter with what 
spirit they took the lead in polite letters and classical 
style, with what dexterity they made, the brightest 
talents of the rising generation, which the church bad 

' once dreaded and checked, her most willing and efTective 
instruments. The whole course of liberal studies, how- 
ever deeply grounded in erudition or embellished by 
eloquence, took one direction, one perpetual aim — the 
propagation of the Catholic feith. I'hey availed them- 
selves for t^hia purpose of every resource which either 
human nature or prevalent opinion supplied. Did they 
find Latin versification highly prized ? their pupils wrote 
saored poems. Did they observe ttte natural taste of 
mankind for dianmtic representations, and the repute 
which that species of literature had obtained? ttieir 
walls resounded with sacred tragedies. Did they per- 
ceive an unjust prejudice against stipendiary instruction ? 
they gave it gratuitously. Their endowments left them 
in the decent poverty which their vows required, with- 
out the offensive mendicancy of the friars. ■ 

10. In 1551 Ferdinand established a college of Jesuits 
at Tienna; in 1556 they obtained one, through incir 
the favour of the duke of Bavaria, at Ingolstadt, p"«™»- 
and in 1S59 at Munich. They spread rapidly into other 
CathoUc states of the empire, and some time later into 
Poland. In France their success was Sea more equivocal ; 
tiiB Sorbonne declared against them as early as 1554, 
and they had always to encounter the opposition of the. 
parliament of Fans. Bat they established themselves at 
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Lyons in 1569, and afterwards at Bordeaitx, Toulouse, 
and other cities. Their three duties were preaching, 
confession, and education ; the moat powerful levers 
that religion could employ. Indefatigable and unsom- 
pnlous, as welt as polite and learned, accustomed to 
consider veracity and candour, when they -weakened an 
ai^timeut, in the light of treason t^ainst the cause (lan- 
guage which might seem harsh, were it not almost 
equally applicable to so many other partisans), they 
knew how to clear their reasonings from scholastic 
ped^mtry, and tedious quotation, for the simple and 
sincere understandings whom they addressed ; yet, in 
the proper field of controversial theology, tbey wanted 
nothing of sophistical espertuoss or of erudition. The 
weak points of Protestantism they attacked with em- 
barrassii^ ingenuity; and the reformed churches did 
not cease to give them abundant advantage by incon- 
sistency, extravagance, and passion.° 

11. At the death of Ignatius Loyola in 1556, tie order - 
Ttwir that he had founded was divided into thirteen 
cDiiegea. provinces, besides the Roman ; moat of which 

were in the Spanish peninsula or its colonies. Ten 
colleges belonged to Osstile, eight to Aragon, five to 
Andalusia. Spain was for some time the fruitful mother 
of the disoiplee, as she had been of the master. The 
Jesuits who came to Germany were called "Spanish 
priestfl." They took possession of the universities: 
" tiiey conquered us," says Eanke, " on our own ground, 
in our own homes, and stripped us of a part of our 
country." This, the acute historian proceeds to say, 
cprang certainly from the want of understanding among 
the Protestant theol(^;ians, and of sufficient enlargement 
of mind to tolerate unessential differences. The vic^lent 
.opposition among each otiier left the way open to these 
cunning strangers, who taught a doctrine not open to 
dispute. 

12. But though Spain for a time supplied the most 
active spirits iu the order, it« central point was always 
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at Bome. It was there tliat the general to 'whom they 
had sworn resided ; and from tlienoe issued to . ., 
the rem.ot«st lauds the voice, which, whatever Kminarr ' 
secret counsels might guide it, appeared that "^™"'- 
of a single, irresponsible, irresistible will. The Jesuits 
had three oolites at Borne ; one for their own novicesj 
anotiier for German, and a third for English students. 
Possevin has given ns an account of the course of study 
in Jesuit Bominaries, taking that of Kome as a model. 
It contained nearly 2000 scholars, of various descrip- 
tions. "No one," he says, "is admitted without a 
foundation of grammatical knowledge. The abilities, 
the dispositions, the intentions for &ture life, are scru- 
pulously investigated in each candidate ; nor do we open 
our doors to any who do not come up in these respects 
to what so eminent a school of all virtue requires. They 
attend divine service daily; they confess every month. 
The professors are numerous ; some teaching the exposi- 
tion of Scripture, some scholastic theology, some the 
science of controversy with heretics, some castustry; 
many instruct in logic and philosophy, in mathematics, 
or rhetoric, polite literature, and poetry ; the Hebrew 
and Greek, as well as Latin, tongues are taught.' Three 
years are given to the course of philosophy, four te that 
of theology. But if any are found not so fit for deep 
studies, yet likely to be useful in the Lord's vineyard, 
they merely go ttrough two years of practical, that is, 
casuistical theology. ITiese eeminariea are for youths 
advanced beyond tlxe inferior classes or schools ; but in 
the latter also rel^ous and gr^umatical learning go 
liand in hand." '' 

13. The popes were not neglectfiil of such faithful ser- 
vants. Under Gregory XIII,, whose pontifi- p^^^ 
cate began in 1572, the Jesuit college at Bome ofot^^' 
bad twenty lecture-rooms and 360 chambers "'^^^ 
for students ; a German college was restored after a 
temporary suspension ; and an English one founded by 
his care ; perhaps there was not a Jesuit seminary in 
the world which was not indebted to his liberality. 
Gregory also established a Greek college (not of Jesuits) 
for the education of youths, who there learned to propa- 

' FoscTlD, BtbHothKii SelMU, Ub. t c. 3t. 
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gate the Catholic fiuth in tlieir country," No earlier 
pope had been more alert and strennoue in vindicating 
hifl claims to nniversal all^iance; nor, as we may 
judge from the well-known pictures of Vasari in the 
vestibule of the Sistine chapel, representing the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, more ready to sanction any 
crime that might to eerriceable to the church. 

14, The resistance made to this aggressive warfere 
ConversioQs ™*^ ^*"' ^°^^ ^^^^- considerable. Protestantism, 
inOeraiKiy SO lato as 1578, might be deemed preponderant 
and jranco. jj, ^j ^jj^ Austrian dominions except the lY'*^-' 
In the Polish diets the dissidents, as they were called, 
met their opponents with vigour and success. The 
eccleaiastioal principaHties were full of Protestants ; and 
even in the chapters some of them might be found. 
But the contention was unequal, from the different cha- 
raoter of the parties: religious zeal and devotion, which 
fifty years before had overthrown the ancient rites in 
northern Germany, were now more invigorating senti- 
ments in those who rescued them from further innova- 
tion. In religious stm^lea, where there is anything 
like an equality of forces, the question soon comes to he 
which party will make the greatest sacrifice for its own 
faith. And while the Catholic self-devotion had grown 
far stronger, there was much more of secular cupidity, 
lukewarmness, and formality in the Lutheran church. 
In a very few years the effects of this were distinctly 
visible. The Protestants of the Catholic principalities 
went haok into the bosom of Rome. In the bishopric of 
Wurtzbuig alone 62,000 converts are said to have been 
received in the year 1586.5 The emperor Rodolph and 
his brother archdukes, by a long series of persecutions 
and banishment, finally, though not within tnis century, 
almost outrooted Protestantism from the hereditary pro- 
vinces of Austria, It is true that these violent measures 
were the proximate cause of so many conversions ; hut 
if the reformed had been ardent and united, they were 
much too stroi^ to have been thus subdued. In Bo- 
hemia, accordingly, and HnngaiT, where there was a 
more steady spirit, they kept their ground. The re- 
action was not less conspicuous in other countries. It is 

' Rinke, i. 4I> et p«L Olnfnija^, ' Rute, U, 18. 
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asserted that the Huguenote had already lost more than 
two-thirdfl of their number in 1580 ;'' comparatively, I 
preinmle, with twenty years before ; and the change' in 
their relative position is manifest from alt the histories 
of this period. In the Netherlands, though the Seven 
United Provinces were slowly winning their civil and 
religious Hbertiefl at the swOTd's point, yet West Flan- 
ders, once in great measure Frotestant, became Catholic 
before the end of the century ; while the Walloon pro- 
vinces were kept from swerving by some bishops of 
great eloquence and excellent lives, as well as by the 
influence of the Jesuits planted at St. Omer and Donay. 
At the close of this period of fifty years the mischief 
done to the old chnrch in its first decenninm was very 
nearly repaired ; the proportions of the two religions in 
Germany coincided with those which had existed at the 
Pacification of Paasau. ITie Jesuits, however, had 
begun to encroach a little on the proper domain of the 
Lutheran church; besides private conversions, which, 
on account of the rigour of the laws, not certainly less 
intolerant than in their. own communion, could not be 
very prominent, they had sometimes hopes of the Pro- 
testant princes, and had once, in 1578, obtained the 
promise of John king of Sweden to embrace openly the 
Bomish J&ith, as he had already done in secret to Pos- 
sevin, an emissary despatched by the pope on Ihis im- 
portant errand. But the symptoms of an opposition, 
very formidable in a country which has never allowed 
its kings to trifle with it, made this wavering monarch 
retrace his steps. His successor, Sigismund, went far- 
ther, and fell a victim to his zeal, by being expelled 
from the kingdom. 

15. This great revival of the papal religion after the 
shock it had sustained in the first part of the . 
sixteenth century ought for ever to restrain otuiis 
that temerity of prediction so frequent in our i*"''™'- 
ears. As women sometimes believe the fashion of last 
year in dress to be wholly ridiculous, and incapable of 
being ever again adopted by any one solicitous about 
her beau^, so those who afiect to pronounce on future 
events are equally confident against the possibility of a 
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resurreotion of opinions which the majority have for the 
time ceased to maintain. In the year 1660, every Pro- 
testant in Europe doubtless anticipated the overthrow 
of popery ; the Catholics could have fonnd little else to 
warrant hope than their trust in Heaven, The late rush 
of many nations towards democratioal opinioBS has not 
been so rapid and so general as the change of religion 
about that period'. It ie important and interesting to 
inquire what stemmed this current. We readily ac- 
knowledge the prudence, firmnesB, and unity of purpose, 
that for the most part distinguished the court of Eome, 
the obedience of ita hioreirchy, the severity of intolerant 
laws, and the searching rigour of the Inquisition, the 
resolute adherence of great princes to the Catholic feith, 
the influence of the Jesuits over education; but these 
either existed before, or would at least not have been 
sufficient to withstand an overwhelming force of opinion. 
It must be acknowledged that there was a principle of 
vitality in that religion, independent of its external 
strength. By the side of its secular pomp, its relaxation 
of morality, there had always been an intense flame of 
zeal and devotion. Sajjerstition it might be in the 
many, fanaticism in a few ; but both of these imply the 
qualities which, while they subsist, render a religion 
indestructible. That revival of an ardent zeal, through 
which the Franciscans had, in the thirteenth century, 
with some good and much more evil effect, spread a 
popular enthusiasm over Europe, was once more dis- 
played in connteraction of those new doctrines, that 
themselves had drawn their life &om a similar develop- 
ment of moral emotion. 

16. Even in the court of Leo X., soon after the bnret- 
. .^. ing forth of the Reformation in Saxony, a small 
puiyinihe body was formed hymen of rigid piety, and 
'*""''■ strenuous for a different species of reform. Sa- 
dolet, Caraffa (afterwards Paul IV.), Cajetan, and Con- 
tareni, both the latter eminent in the annals of the 
church, were at the head of this party.' Witiiout dwell- 
ing on what belongs strictly to eooleeiastical history, it 
is snf&cient to say that they acquired much weight ; 
and, while adhering generally to the doctrine of the 
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ehurcli (though Contareni held the Lutheran tenets on 
justificatioix) aimed steadily at a restoration of moral 
discipline, and the abolition of every notorious abuse. 
Several of the regular orders were reformed, while 
others were instituted, more active in sacerdotal duties 
than the rest. The Jesuits must be considered as the 
most perfect type of the rigid p&rty. Whatever may be 
objected, perhaps not quite so early, to their system of 
casuistry, whatever want of scrupulousness may have 
been shown in their conduct, they were men who never 
swerved from the path of labour, and, it might be, 
suffering, in the cause which they deemed that of God. 
All self-sacrifice in such circumstances, especially of the 
highly-gifted and accomplished, though the bigot steels 
his heart and closes his eyes against it, excites the ad- 
miration of the un6ophistica£ed part of mankind. 

17. The council of Trent, etipeciaUy in its later ses- 
sioas, displayed the antagonist parties in the iu«iioiu 
Boman church, one atru^ling tor lucrative "Trem. 
abuses, one anxions to overthrow them. They may be 
c^led the Italian and Spanish parties ; the first headed 
by the pope's legates, dreading above all things lx)th 
the reforming spirit of Constance and Basle, and the 
independence either of princes or of national churches ; 
the other actuated by much of the spirit of those coun- 
cils, and tending to confirm that independence. The 
French and German prelates usually sided vrith the 
Spanish; and they were together strong enough to 
establish as a rule, that in every session a decree for 
reformation should accompany (he declaiution of doc- 
trine. The council, interrupted in 1547 by the measure 
tiiat Paul in. found it necessary for his own defence 
against these reformers to adopt, the translation of its 
sittings to Bologna, with whioh the Imperial prelates 
refused to comply, waa opened again by Jolius HI. in 
1552 ; and having been once more suspended in the 
same year, resumed ite labour for the last time under 
Pius IV. in 1562. It terminated in 1564, when the 
court of Borne, which, with the Italian prelates, had 
strug^ed hard to obstruct the redress of every griev- 
ance, compelled the more upright members of the coun- 
cil to let it close, after having effected such a reformation 
of discipline as they could obtain. That court was cer- 
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tainly Buccesgful ia the contest, so far as it miglit be 
called one, of prerogative against liberty, and partially 
EUCcesBfol in the preservation of its lesser interests and 
means of inflnence. Yet it seems impossible to deny tbat 
the effects of the council of Trent were on the whole 
highly fevonrable to the chnrch for whose benefit it was 
summoned. Tlie Eofonnation would never have roused 
the whole north of Europe had the people seen nothing 
in it but the technical problems of theology. It was 
s^ainst ambition and cupidity, slnggish ignorance and 
haughty pomp, that they took up arms. Hence the 
abolition of many long- established abuses by the honest 
zeal of the Spanish and Cisalpine &thers in that council 
took away much of the ground on which the prevalent 
disaffection rested. 

18. We should be inclined to infer from die langnt^ 
No mm- °' some contemporafies thai the council mi^t 
promise In have proceeded farther with more advantage 
d«irii». than danger to their church, by complying 
with the earnest and repeated solicitations of the em- 
peror, the duke of Bavaria, and even the court of France, 
that the sacramental cup should be restored to the laity, 
and that the clergy should not be restrained from mar- 
. riage. Upon this, however, it is not here for us to dilate. 
The policy of both concessions, but especially of the 
latter, was always questionable, and has not been de- 
monstrated by the event. In its determinations of doc- 
trine, the council was generally cautious to avoid ex- 
tremeH, and left, in many momentous qaestions of the 
controversy, such as the invocation of saints, no small 
latitude for private opinion. It has been thought by 
some that they lost eight of this prudence in defining 
tnmsubstantiation so rigidly as they did in 1 551, and 
thus opposed an obstacle to the conversion of those who 
would have acquiesced in a more equivoctJ form of 
words. But, in truth, no alternative was left upon this 
point. Transubstantiation had been asserted by a prior 
council, the Fourth Lateran in 1215, so positively, that 
to recede would have surrendered the main principle of 
the Catholic church. And it is also to be remembered, 
when we judge of what might have been done, as 
we fenoy, with more prudence, that, if there was a 
good deal of policy in the decisions of the oouncil of 
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Trent, tJbere was no want also of oonaoientioiis Bincerity ; 
and that, ■whatever we may think of this doctrine, it was 
one whict seemed of fundamental importance to the 
serious and obedient eons of the church.' 

19. There is some difficulty in proving for the councQ 
of Trent that universality to which its adherents _^ , 
attach an infallible authority. And this was ovaot 
not held to be a matter of course by the great c»»™d«. 
European powers. Even in France the Tridentine de- 
crees, in matters of faith, have not been formally re- 
ceived, though the Gallican church has never called any 
of them iu question ; those relating to matters of dis- 
cipline are distinctly held not obligatory. The emperor 
Ferdinand seems to have hesitated about aclmowleaging 
the decisions of a council which had at least failed in 
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the object for ^lich it was professedly stunmoned — the 
conciliation of all parties to the church. For we find 
that, even after it^ close, he referred the chief points in 
controversy to Geoi^ Caeeander, a German theolc^ian 
of very moderate sentiments and temper, Cassander 
wrote, at the emperor's request, hie famous Consiiltalion, 
wherein he i)as6es in review everj' article in the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, so as to give, if possible, an inter- 
pretation consonant to that of the Catholic church. Cer- 
tain it ia that, between Melanchthon'a desire of concord 
in drawing up the Confession, and that of Cassaader in 
judging of it, no great number of points seem to be left 
for dispute. In another treatise of Caseander, De Officio 
Pii Viri in hoc Dissidio Religionis (1561), he holds the 
same course that Eiusmus had done before, blaming 
those who, on account of the stains in the church, would 
wholly subvert it, as well as thuse who erect the pope 
into a sort of deity, by setting up his authority aa an 
infellihle rule of faith. The rule of controversy laid 
down by Caseandor is. Scripture explained by the tra- 
dition of the ancient church, which is best to be learned 
from the writings of those who lived from the a^ of 
Coustantiae to that of Gregory T., because, during that 

Siriod, the principal articles of faith were most discossed. 
upin observes that the zeal of Caaeander for the re- 
union and peace of the church made him yield too much 
to the Protestants, and advuice some propositions that 
were too bold. But they were by no means satisfied 
with his concessions. This treatise was virulently at- 
tacked by Calvin, to whom Cassander replied, Ko on^ ' 
should hesitate to prefer the spirit of Cassmider to that 
of Calvin ; but it must be owned that the practical con- 
sequence of his advice would have been to check the 
profession of the reformed religion, leaving amendment 
to thoBe who had little diepoBition to amend anything. 
Kor is it by any means unlikely that this conciliatory 
scheme, by extenuating disagreements, had a consider- 
able influence in that cessation of the advtmce of Pro- 
testantism, or rather that recovery of lost ground by the 
opposite party, to which we have lately adverted, and of 
which moi-e proofe were afterwards given. 

20. We ought to reckon also among the principal 
caiises of this change those perpetual disputes, those irre- 
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eoBcileable animoeities, that bigotry, above all, and per- 
secatiug spirit, which were exhibited in the ^^ ^ 
Zintheran and Calvinistic churches. Each began i'rete»uiiit 
with a common principle— the necessity of ''"'™i™- 
an orthodox &ith. But this orthodoxy meant evidently 
nothing more than their own belief, as oppoGed to that of 
their adversaries — a belief acknowledged to be fallible, yet 
maintained as certain, rejecting authority in one breath, 
and appealing to it in the next, and claiming to rest on 
Bare proofs of reason and Scripture, which their opponento 
were ready with just as much confidence to invalidate. 

21. The principle of several controversies which agi- 
tated the two great divisions of the Protestant ,_ 
name was still that of the real presence. The imeUu- 
Calvinists, as fer as their meaning could be ''"'^■ 
divined through a dense mist of noneense which they 
purposely collected," were little, if at all, less removed 
from the Bomish and Lutheran parties than the disciples 
of Zwingle himself, who spoke out more perspicuously. 
Mor did the orthodox Lutherans fail to perceive this 
essential discrepancy. Melanchthon, incontestably the 
most eminent man of theh* church after the death of 
Lather, had obtained a great influence over the younger 
Btndents of dieology. But his opinions, half concealed 
as they were, and perhaps unsettled, had long been 
tending to a very different line from those of Luther. 
The deference exacted by the latter, and never with- 
held, kept them from any open dissension. But some, 
■whose admiration for the founder of their church was 
not checked by any scruples at his doctrine, soon began 
to inveigh against the sacrifice of his favourite t«nefa 
which Melanchthon seemed ready to make through 
timidity, as they believed, or fiiise judgment. To the 
Romanists he was willing to concede the primacy of the 
pope and the jurisdiction of bishops ; to the Helvetians 
he was suspected of leaning on the great controversy of 
the real presence ; while, on the still more important 
questions of faith and works, he not only rejected the 
Antinomian exaggerations nf the high Lutherans, but 
introduced a doctrine said to he nearly similar to that 

* See goniB of thii In BoBSiet. Vdlii- be too fex! to flnd itmllu e'ldcnce from 
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called Semi-Pelagian ; according to which the grace 
communicated to adult persons so as to draw them to 
God required a correspondent action of their own free- 
will in order to become effectual. Those who held this 
tenet were called Synei^ts.' It appears to be the 
eame, or nearly so, as that adopted by the Arminiana. 
in the next century, but was not perhaps maintained by 
any of the schoolmen; nor does it seem consonant to 
the decisions of the coimcjl of Trent, nor probably to 
the intention of those who compiled the articles of the 
English Church. It is easy, however, to be mistaken as 
to these theological subtilties, which those who write of 
them with most confidence do not really discriminate 
by any consistent or intelligible language. 

22. There seems good reason to suspect that the bitter- 
^ ^^ neas manifested by the rigid Lutherans against 
btJ«L » the new school was aggra-vated by some poU- 
'''^ tical events of thi« period ; the university of 

Wittenberg, in which Melanohthon long resided, being 
subject to the elector Maurice, whose desertion of the 
Protestant confederacy and unjust acquisition of the 
electorate at the expense of the beat friends of the Re- 
formation, though partly expiated by his subsequent 
conduct, could never be forgiven by the adherents and 
subjects of the Ernestine line. I'hose first protectors 
of the reformed faith, now become the victims of his 
ambition, were reduced to the duchies of Weimar and 
Gotha, within the former of which the university of 
Jena, founded in 1559, was soon filled with the sternest 
zealots of Luther's school. Macius Illyricus, most advan- 
tageously known as the chief compiJor of the Centuriee 
Magdeburgenaos, was at the head of this university, and 
distmguishod by his animosity against Melanohthon, 
whose gentle spirit was released by death from the con- 
tentions he abhorred in 1660. Bossuet exaggerates the 
indecision of Melanchthon on many disputable questions, 
which, as lar as it existed, is rather perhaps a matter of 
praise; but his want of firmness makes it not always 
easy to determine his real sentiments, especially in his 
letters, and somewhat impaired the dignity and sincerity 
of his mind. 

23. After the death of Melanohthon, a controversy, 

< HcdiBlm. Bsjle, ark STneiglBlei. 
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b^Gn by one Brenthis, relating to the ubiquity, as it 
■was called, of Christ'a body, proceeded with y^^^^ 
much heat. It is siifBcient to mention that CuDcont, 
it led to what is denominated the Formula ^"'' 
Concordiee, a declaration of faith on several matters of 
controveiBy, drawn up at Torgau in 1576, and sub- 
scribed by the Saxon and most other Lutheran churches 
of Germany, though not by those of Brunswic, or of tlie 
northern kingdoms. It was justly considered as a com- 
pete victory of the rigid over the moderate party. 
The strict enforcement of subscription to this creed gave 
rise to a good deal of persecution against those who 
were called Crypto-Calviniste, or suspected of a secret 
bias towards the proscribed doctrine, Peucer, son-in- 
law of Melanchthon, and editor of his works, was kept 
for eleven years in prison. And a very narrow spirit of 
orthodoxy prevailed for a century and a half afterwards 
in Liitheran theology. But in consequence of t^is spirit, 
that theology has been almost eut&ely neglected and 
contemned in the rest of Europe, and not many of its 
books during that period are remembered by name." 

24. Though it may be reckoned doubtful whether the 
council of "fient did not repel some wavering Qom^a,,^ 
Protostants by its unqualified re-enactment of laised by 
the doctrineoftransubstantiation, it prevented, ^^"^ 
at least, those controversies on the real presence which 
agitated the Protestant communions. But in another 
more extensive and important province of theology, the 
decisions of the council, though cautiously drawn up, 
were far from precluding such differences of opinion as 
ultimately gave rise to a schism in the church of Eome, 
and have had no small share in the decline of its power. 
It is said tbat some of the Dominican order, who could 
not but find in their most revered authority, Thomas 
Aquinas, a strong assertion of Augustin'a scheme of 
divinity, were hardly content with some of the decrees 
at Trent, as leaving a door open to Semi-Felagianism.* 
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The controversy, however, was first raised by Bains, 
professor of divinity at Loavoin, now chiefly remarkable 
as the precursor of Jansenius. Many propodtious attri- 
buted to BaiuB were censured by the Sorboime in 1560, 
and by a bull of Pius V. in 1567. He submitted to the 
latter ; but his tenets, which are hardly distinguishaUe 
&om those of Calvin, struck root, especially in the Low 
Countries, and seem to have passed &om the disciples 
of Baius to the famous bishop of Yprea in the next 
century. The bull of Pius apparently goes OLUch farther 
from the Calvinistic hypothesis than the council of Trent 
had done. The Janseaist party, in later times, main' 
tained that it was not binding upon the church.' 

25. These disputes, after a few years, were revived 
TiwUieof ^^'^ inflamed bj' the treatise of Molina, a 
HDiiiuDn Spanish Jesuit, m 1588, on free-will. In tbia 
F^ee-wiLL y^Q ^^ chai^d with swerving as much from 
the right line on one side as Baius had been shpposed 
to do on the other. His tenets, indeed, as usually repre- 
sented, do not appear to differ from those maintained 
afterwarda by the Arminians in Holland and England. 
But it has not been deemed orthodox in the church of 
Home to deviate ostensibly from the doctrine of Augustin 
in this controversy ; and Thomas Aquinas, thou^ not 
quite of equal authority in the church at large, was held 
almost infallible by the Dominicans, a powerful order, 
well stored with ieamjng and logic, and already jealous 
of the rising influence of the Jesuits. Some of the latter 
did not adhere to the Semi-Pelagian theories of Molina ; 
but the spirit of the order was roused, and they all 
exerted themselves successfully to screen his book from 
the condemnation which Clement VIII. was much in- 
clined to pronounce upon it. They had before this time 
been accused of Pelagianism by the Tbomisis. and especi- 
ally by the partisans of Baius, who prooured from the 
universities of Louvain and Douay a censure of the tenets 
that some Jesuits had promulgated." 



t England ait lintu The contrgven; bad btguD before 
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26. The Froteetant theologians did not &il to entangle 
themselves in this intricate wilderness. Me- Protestant 
lanohthon drew a lai^e portion of the Lutherans '*'"'»- 
into ■what was afterwards called Arminianism ; but the 
reformed churches, including the Helvetian, which, after 
the middle of the century, gave up many at least of 
those points of difference which had distiuguished them 
from that of Geneva, held the doctrine of Awgustin on 
absolute predestination, on total depravity, and arbitrary 
irresistible grace, 

27. A third source of intestine disunion lay deep in 
xeceases beyond the soundings of human reason. TriDiinriim 
The doctrine of the Trinity, which theologians ""'"tbi^. 
agree to call inscrutable, but which they do not &il to 
define and analyse with the most confident dogmatism, 
had already, as we have eeen in a former passage, been 
investigated by some bold spirits with little regard to 
the established faith. They had soon however a terrible 
proof of the danger that still was to wait on such mo- 
mentous aberrations from the prescribed line. Servetns, 
having, in 1553, published, at Vienne in Dauphine, a 
new treatise, called Christianismi Iteetitutio, and escap- 
iBg from thence, as he vainly hoped, I0 the Protestant 
city of Geneva, became a victim to the bigotry of the 
magistrates, instigated by Calvin, who had acquired an 
immenBe ascendency over that republic." He did not 
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leave, as &r as we know, &ay peculiar disciples. Many, 
Ikowever, among the .German Anabaptista, held tenets 
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not Ttnlike those of the ancient Ariana. SeTeral pereons, 
chiefly foreigners, were burned for such heresieB in 
England «nder Edward VI„ Elizabeth, and James. 
These Anahaptiete were not Tery learned or couspicnous 
advocates of their opinions ; but some of the Italian con- 
feasorBofProteatantism were of more importance. Several 
of these were reputed to be Arians. None, however, 
hecame so celebrated as LeeliuB Socinos, a young man 
of considerable ability, who is reckoned the proper 
founder of that sect which takes its name from his 
femily. Prudently shunning the fate of Servetua, he 
neither published anything, nor permitted his tenets to 
be openly known. He was, however, in Poland not 
long after the conunencement of this period ; and there 
se^ms reason to believe that he left writings, which, 
coming into the hands of some peraona in that country 
who had already adopted the Arian hypothesis, induced 
them to diverge still farther &om the orthodox line. 
The Anti-Trinitarians became numerous among the 
Polish Protestant* ; and in 1565, having separated from 
the rest, they b^^n to .appear as a distinct society. 
Fanetus, nephew of Leelius Socinus, joined them about 
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1578 ; and acquiring a great ascendency by his talents, 
ga^e a name to the sect, though their creed was already 
conformable to hie own. An nnivereity, or rather 
academy, for it never obtained a legal fonndation, 
eetabliBlied at Kacow, a small town belonging to a 
Polish nobleman of their persuasion, about 15T0, sent 
forth men of considerable eminence and great zeal in 
the propagation of their tenets. These, indeed, chiefly 
belor^ to the ensuing oentury ; but, before the termina- 
tion of the present, they had h^un to circulate boobs 
in Holland.^ 

28. As this is a literary, rather than an ecclesiastical 
history, we shall neither advert to the less learned sec- 
taries, nor speak of contToversies which had chiefly a 
local importance, such as those of Ihe English Puritans 
with the established church. Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity will claim attention in a subsequent chapter, 

29. Thus, in the second period of the Reformation, 
BFUgiouB those ominous symptoms which had appeared in 
inioioiMM. Hg earlier stage, disunion, virulence, bigotiy, 
intolerance, far from yielding to any benignant influence, 
grew more inveterate and incurable. Yet some there 
were, even in this century, who laid the foundations of a 
more charitable and rational indulgence to diversities of 
judgment, which the principle of the Eeformation itself 
had in some measure sanctioned. It may be said that 
this tolerant spirit rose out of the ashes of Servetus. The 
right of civil magistrates to punish heresy with death 
had been ^ready impugned by some Protestant theolo- 
gians as well as by Erasmus. Luther had declared 
against it ; and though Zwingle, who had maintained the 
same principle as Luther, has been ohai^d with having 
afterwards approved the drowning of some Anabaptists in 
the lake of Zurich, it does not appear that his langut^ 
requires such an interpretation. The early Anabaptists, 
indeed, having been seditious and unmanageable to the 
greatest degree, it is not easy to show that they were put 
to death simply on account of their religion. But the 
execution of Servetus, with circumstances of so much 
cruelty, and with no possible pretext hut the error of his 
opinions, brought home to the minds of serious men the 
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importance of considering whetlieT a mere pereuasion of 
the truth of our own doctrines can justify tho infliction 
of oapital punishment on those who dissent from them ; 
and how fer we can consistently reprobate the pereecu- 
tinns of the chnrch of Borne, while acting so closely aft«r 
her example. But it was dangerous to withstand openly 
the rancour of the ecclesiastics domineering in the Pro- 
testant churches, or the usual bigotry of the multitude. 
Helanchthon himself, tolerant by nature, and knowing 
enough of the spirit of persecution which disturbed his 
peace, was yet unfortunately led by timidity to-express, 
in a letter to Beza, his approbation of the death of Ser- 
vetos, though he admits that some saw it in a different 
light. Calvin, early in 1 554, published a dissertation to 
vindicate the magistrates of Geneva in their dealings 
witix this heretic. But Sebastian Castalio, c^,^ 
tinder the name of Martin Bellius, ventured to 
reply in a little tract, entitled " De Hcereticis quomodo 
cum iis agendum sit varionun Bententiee." This is a 
collation of different passages from the fathers and mo- 
dem authors in fiiTour of toleration, to which ho prefixed 
a letter of his own to the Duke of Wirtembei^, more 
valuable than the rest of the work, and, though ^vTitten 
in the cautious style required by the times, containing 
the pith of those arguments which have ultimately 
triumphed in almost every part of Europe. The impos- 
sibility of forcing belief, tiie obscurity and insignificance 
of many disputed questions, the sympathy which the 
fortitude of heretics produced, and other leading topics, 
are well touched in this very short tract, for the preface 
does not exceed twenty-eight pages in 16mo.° 

30. Beza answered Castalio, whom he perfectly knew 
under the mask of Bellius, in a much longer uuwend 
treatise, " De Hiereticis a Civiii Magistratn ItB"^ 
PunJendis." It is unneceBsarj- to say that, his tone is 
that of a man who is sure of having (he civil power on 
his side. As to capital punishments for heresy, he ac- 
knowledges that he has to contend, not only with such 
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sceptics as Castalio, bat with some pious and learned 
men/ He justifies their infliction, however, by the 
magnitude of the crime, and by. the Mosaic Ixw, as well 
asby precedents in Jewish and Christian hiatoiy. Calvin, 
he positively asserts, 'used his influence that the death of 
SerretuB might not be by fire, for the truth of which he 
appeals to the Senate ; but though most lenient in gene- 
ral, they had deemed no less eipiation sufficient for such 
impiety.' 

31. A treatise written in a similar spirit to that of 
Castalio, by Aconcio, one of the numerous exiles 
from Italy, " He Strat^ematibua Satanfe, Basle, 
1565," deserves some notice in the history of opinions, 
because it is, perhaps, the first wherein the limitation of 
fundamental articles of Christianity to a small number is 
laid down at considerable length. He instances, among 
doctrines which he does not reckon fundamental, those 
of the real presence and of the Trinity ; and, in general, 
Buoh as are not either expressed in Scripture or deducible 
from it by unequivocal reasoning,' Aconcio inveighs 
against capital punishments for heresy; but his argu- 
ment, like that of Castalio, is good agabat every minor 
penalty. " K the clergy," he says, " onpe get the upper 
hand, and cany this point, that> as soon as one opens his' 
mouth, the executioner shall be called in to cut all knots 
with his knife, what will become of the study of Scrip- 
ture ? They will think it very little worth while to 
trouble their heads with it ; and, if I may presume to 
say so, wiU set up every fancy of their own for truth. 
unhappy times ! wretched posterity ! if we abandon 
the arms by which alone we can subdue our adversary." 
Aconcio was not improbably an Arian ; this may be sur- 
mised, not only because he was an Italian Frotestent, and 
because he seems to intimate it in some passages of his 
treatise, but on the authority of Strj^, who mentions 
him as reputed to be such while belonging to a small 
congregation of refugees in London.' This book attracted 
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a good deal of notice : it was translated both into French 
aud English ; and, in one language or another, went 
through several editions. In the next century it became 
of much authority with the Arminiana of Holland. 

32. Mino Celso, of Siena, and another of the aame clasB 
of refugees, in a long and elaborate aigument 
a^nst persecution, IJe Hseretioia Capitali Sup- CfUM 
plicio non AfEciendie, quotes several autlioritiea """""■ 
nom writers of the sixteenth century in his iavour.'' We 
should add to these advocates of toleration the name of 
Theodore Roomhert, who courageously stood up in Hol- 
land against one of the most encroaching and bigoted 
hierarchies of that age. Koomhert, averse in other 
points to the authority of Calvin and Beza, seems to have 
been a precursor of Arminius ; but he is chiefly known 
by a treatise against capital puniehment for heresy, pub- 
lished in Latin after his death. It is extremely scarce, 
and I have met with no author except Bayle and Brandt 
who speaks of it from direct knowledge.' Thus, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, the simple proposition, that 
men for holding or declaring heterodox opinions in re- 
ligion ought not to be burned alive, or otherwise put to 
death, was itself little else than a sort of heterodoxy ; and 
though many privately must have been persuaded of its 
truth, the iVotostant churches were as far from acknow- 
ledging it as that of Rome. No one had yet pretended 
to assert the general right of religious worship, which, 
in feet, was rarely or never conceded to the Komanists in a 
Protestant country, though the Huguenots shed oceans 
of blood to secure the same privilege for themficlves. 

oIb ^fle, Eliubetb gKva bim ■ pen- hi. tDB. 
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33. In the concluding part of ihe century tlie Pro- 
testant caiiBo, though not politically unpros- 
perous, but rather manifesting Bome additional 
strength through the great energies put forth 
by England and Holland, was less and leas victorioils in 
me conflict of opinion. It might, perhaps, seem to a 
spectator that it gained moro in France by the dissolution 
of the League and the establishment of a perfect tolera- 
tion, sustained by extraordinary securities in the Edict of 
Nantes, than it lost by the conformity of Henry IV. to 
the Catholic religion. But, if this is considered more 
deeply, the advant^e will appear fer greater on the other 
side ; for this precedent, in the case of a man so con- 
spicuous, would easily serve all who m^ht fancy they 
had any public interest to excuse them, from which the 
transition would not be long to the care of their own. 
After this time, accordingly, we find more numerous con- 
Tersiona of the Huguenots, especially the nobler classes, 
than before. They were furnished with a pretext by an 
unlucky circumstance. In a public conference, held at 
Fontainebleau in 1600, before Henry IV., from which 
great expectation had been raised, Du Flessis Momay, a 
man of the noblest character, but, though very learned as 
a gentleman, more fitted b> maintain his religion in the 
field than in the schools, was signally worsted, having 
been supplied with foiled or impertinent quotations from 
the iathers, which his antagonist. Perron, easily exposed. 
Casanbon, who was present, speaks with ^ame, bnt 
without reserve, of his defeat; and it was an additional 
mortification that the king pretended ever afterwards to 
have been more thoroughly persuaded by this conference 
that he had embraced the truth, ae well as gained a crown, 
by abandoning the Protestant side.^ 

34. The men of letters had another example, about the 
DMCTiion same time, in one of the most distinguished of 
of LipduB. their fraternity, Justus Lipsiue. He left Leyden 

k Scnligcr. II tmut be otwrrpl, pratsa FonUIutdem. reUUat«d Ihe chlr^ ct 
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on some pretence in 1591 for the Spanish Low Countries, 
and soon aiterwards embraced the Eonmh faith. Lest 
his couversion should be fjuapected, Lipsius disgraced a 
name, great at least in literature, by ■writing in favour of 
the local superstitions of those bigoted provinces. It is 
true, however, that some, though the lesser, portion of his 
critical works were published after his change of religion. 

35. The controversial divinity poured forth during this 
period is now little remembered. In England jeweU't 
it may be thought oeoessaryfo mention Jewell's ap^iokt. 
celebrated Apology, This short book is written with 
spirit ; the style is terse, the ai^uments pointed, the 
authorities much te the purpose, so that its effects are 
not surprising. This treatise is written in Latin ; his 
Defence of the Apology, a much more diffuse work, in 
English. Upon the merits of the controversy of Jewell 
with the Jesuit Harding, which this defence embraces, I 
am not competent to give any opinion ; in lei^th and 
learning it far surpasses our earlier, polemical literature. 

36. ^Notwithstanding the high reputation which Jewell 
obtained by his surprising memory and inde- Eag^bb 
fetigable reading, it cannot be Baid that many u>™i"^w«. 
English theologians of the reign of Elizabeth were 
eminent for that leamii^ which was required for ec- 
clesiastical controversy. Their vmtings are neither 
numerous nor profound. Some exceptions ought to be 
made. Hooker was snfBciently versed in the fathers, and 
he possessed also a S&r more extensive knowledge of the 
philosophical writers of antiquity than any others could 
pretend. The science of morals, according to Mosheim, 
or rather of casuistry, which Calvin had left in a rude 
and imperfect state, is confessed to have been first reduced 
into some kind of form, and explained with some accuracy 
and precision, by Perkins, whose works, however, were 
not published before the next century," Hugh Broughton 
was deep in Jewish erudition. Whitaker and Nowell 
ought also to be mentioned. It would not be difficult to 
extract a few more names from biographical collections, 
but names so obscure that we could not easily bring their 
merit as scholars to any sufGcient test. Sandys's sermons 
may be called perhaps good, but certainly not very dia- 

™ Uosheim, Qulman. 
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trngoished. The most eminently learned man of the 
queen's reign seems to have been Dr. John Kainolds; 
and a foreign author of the laat century, Colomies, places 
him among the first six in copiousness of erudition whom 
the Protestant churches had pioduoed.' Yet his works 
are, I presnute, read hy nobtjdy, nor am I aware that they 
are ever quoted ; and Bainolds himself is chiefiy known 
by the anecdote, that, having been educated in the church 
of Borne, as his brother was in the Protestant communion, 
they mutually converted each other in the course of dis- 
putation, Eainolds was on the Puritan side, and took a 
part in the Hampton Court conference. 

" 37. As the century drew near its close, the church of 
Beiiamia. ^'"^^ brought forward her most renowned and 
formidable champion, Bellarmin, a Jesuit, and 
afterwards a cardinal. No one had entered the field on 
that side with more acuteneas, no one had displayed more 
skill in marshalling the various arguments of controver- 
sial theology, so as to support each other and serve the 
grand purpose of chorch authority. " He does not often," 
says Dupin, " employ reasoning, but relies on the textual 
authority of Scripture, of the councils, the fathers, and 
the consent of the theologians- — seldom quitting hie 
subject or omitting any passage useful to his argument — 
giving the objections fairly and answering them in few 
words. His style is not so elegant as £at of writers 
who have made it their object, but clear, neat, and brief, 
without dryness or barbarism. He knew well the tenets 
of Protestants, and states them faithtiilly, avoiding the 
invective so common with controversial writers." It is 
nevertheless alleged by his opponents, and will not seem 
incredible to those who know what polemical theology 
has always been, that he attempts to deceive the reader, 
and argues only in the interests of his cause." 
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38. Bellanuiii, if we may believe Du Perron, was not 
nnleamed in Greek i"" but it is positively aeeerted, on 
the other side, that he conld hardly read it, and that he 
quotes the 'writers in that language only &om transla- 
tions. Nor has his critical judgment been much esteemed. 
But hie abilities are best testified by Protestant theolo- 
gians, not only in their terms of eulogy, but indirectly 
in the peculiar zeal with which they chose him as their 
worthiest adversary. More than half a dozen books in 
the next fifty years bear the title of Anti-Bellarmipus ; 
it seemed as if the victory must remain with these who 
should bear away the spoZiit opima of this hostile general. 
The Catholic writers, on the other hand, borrow every 
thing, it has been said, &om Bellarmin, as the poets do 
from Horaer.i 

39. In the hands of Bellarmin, and other strenuous 
advocates of the church, no point of controversy _ . . 
Waa neglected. But in a general view we may roniramny 
justly say that the heat of battle was not in the "'^^^ 
same part of the field as before. Luther and his immediate 
discimes held notliing so vital as the tenet of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, while the arguments of Eckius and 
Cajetan were chiefly designed to maintain the modifica- 
tion of doctrine on that subject which had been handed 
down to them by the fathers and schoolmen. The differ- 
ences of the two parties, as to the mode of corporeal 
presence in the eucharist, though quit« sufBcient to keep 
them asunder, could hardly bear much controversy ; inas- 
much as the primitive writers, to whom it was usual to 
appeal, have not, as is universally agreed, drawn these 
metaphysical distinctions with much preciseness. But 
when the Helvetic churches, and those bearing the 
general name of Reformed, became, after the middle of 
the century, as prominent, to say the least, in theological 
literature as the Lutheran, this controversy acquired 
much greater importance ; the persecutions in England 
and the Netherlamds were principally directed against 
this single heresy of denying the real presence, and the 
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disputes of the press turned so generally upon no other 

40. In the last part of the century, through the in- 
it tu(M flience of some political circumstanceti, we find 
on p&pai a new theme of polemical discussion, more pecu- 
^™"- liarly characteristic of the age. Before the ap- 
pearance of the early reformers, a repiibiican or aristo- 
cratic spirit in ecclesiastical polity, strengthened by the 
decrees of the councils of Constance and Basle, by the 
co-operation, in some instances, of the national church 
with the state in redressing or demanding the redress of 
abuses, and certainly also both by the vices of the court 
of Rome, and its diversion to local politics, had fully 
counterbalanced, or even in a great measure silenced, the 
bold pretensions of the school of Hildebrand. In such 
a lax notion of papal authority, prevalent in Cisalpine 
Europe, the Protestant Reformation had foimd one source 
of its success. But for this cause the theory itself lost 
ground in the Catholic church. At ttie council of Trent 
the aristocratic or episcopal party, though it seemed to 
display itself in great strength, comprising the repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish and (Irallican churches, was for 
the most part foiled in questions that touched the limi- 
tations of papal supremacy. From this timg the latter 
power became loiil of the ascendant. " No Catholic," 
says Schmidt, " dared after the lieformation to say one ' 
hundredth part of what Gersou, Peter d'Ailly, and 
many others, had openly preached." The same instinct, 
of which we may observe the workings in the present 
day, then also tai^ht the subjects of the church that it 
was no time to betray jealousy of their own government, 
when the public enemy was at their gates. 

41. In this resuscitation of the court of Rome, that is, 
TiiisBp. - **^ *^^ papal authority, in contradiatiQction to 
hfidbyibe the general doctrine and discipline of the 
Jmuiu. Catholic chnrch, much, or rather most, was 
due to the Jesuits. Obedience, not to that abstraction 
of theologians, the Catholic church, a shadow eluding 
the touch and vanishing into emptiness before the in- 

■ quiring eye, but to its livii^, acting centre, the one 
man, was their vow, their duty, their function. They 
maintained, therefore, if not quite for the first time, yet 
with little countenance from Uie great authorities of the 
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scIiooIb, Ilia pereooal infallibility in matters of faith. 
They asaerted hia superiority to general councils, his 
pren^ative of dispenaing with all the canons of the 
church, on grounda of spiritual expediency, whereof ho 
alone could judge. As they grew bolder, some went on 
to proQOance even the divine laws subject to this control ; 
but it cannot be said that a principle, which aeemed so 
paiadoxical, though perhaps only a consequence &om 
their aseamptiona, was generally received. 

42, But the moat striking consequence of this novel 
position of the papacy was the renewal of il« ^^^^^ ^ 
claims to temporal power, or, in stricter Ian- dep^ 
gn^e, to pronounce the forfeiture of it by !'""'*»■ 
lawful sovereigns for offences against religion. This 
pretension of the Holy ISee, though certainly not aban- 
doned, had in a considerable degree lain dormant in 
that period of comparative weakness which followed the 
great schism of the fourteenth century. Paul III, de- 
prived Henry VIII. of his dominions, as far as a bull 
conld have that effect : but the deposing power was not 
generally asserted wiHi much spirit against the first 
princes who embraced tbe Eeformation. In this second 
part of the century, however, the see of Bome was filled 
by men of stem zeal and intrepid ambition, aided by the 
Jesuits and other regulars with an energy unknown 
before, and favoured also by the political interests of the 
greatest monarch in Christendom. Two circumstances 
of the utmost importance gave them occasion to scour 
the rust away from their ancient weapons— the final 
prostration of the Romish faith in England by Elizabeth, 
and the devolution of the French crown on a Protestant 
heir. Incensed by the former event, Pius V„ the repre- 
sentative of the most rigid party in the church, issued 
in 1570 his famous hull, releasing English g^,, 
Catholics from tbeir allegiance to &e queen, nEsiDst 
and depriving her of all right and title to the ™"'>=i'' 
throne, mizabethand her parliament retaliated by aug- 
mented severities of law against these unfortunate sub- 
jects, who bad little reason to thank the Jesuits for 
announcing maxims of rebellion which it waa not easy 
to carry into effect. Allen and Persons, secure at St. 
Omer and Douay, proclaimed the sacred duty of resisting 
a prince who should break his faith with God and the 
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people ; especially when the svipreme governor of the 
chnroh, ■whose function it is to wfttch oyer ita welfare, 
and Reparate the leprous from the clean, has adjudged 
the cause. 

43. In the war of the League men became still more 
And HcuT familiar with this tenet. Those who fought 
'^- under that banner did not all acknowledge, or 
at least would not in other circnmstances have admitted, 
the pope's deposing power; but no faction will reject 
a false principle that adds strength to its side. Philip II., 
though ready enough to treat the see of Rome as sharply 
and rudely as the Italians do their saints when refrac- 
tory, found it his interest to encourage a doctrine so 
dangerous to monarchy, when it was directed against 
Elizabeth and Henry. For this reason we may read with 
less surprise in Balthazar Ayala, a layman, a lawyer, 
and judge-advocate in the aimies of Spain, the most 

unamb%uous and unlimited assertion of the 
depoaii^ theory : — " Kings abusing their power 
may be variously compelled," he says, " by 
the sovereign pontiff to act justly ; for he ia 
the earthly vicegerent of God, from whom he has re- 
ceived both swords, temporal as well as spiritual, for the 
peace and preservation of the Uhrietian commonwealth. 
Hot can he only control, if it is for the good of this 
commonwealth, but even depose tings, as Gfod, whose 
delegate he is, deprived Saul of his kingdom, and as 
pope Zachary released the Franks from their allegiance 
to Childeric.'" 

44. Bellarmin, the brilliant advocate of whom wo have 
>9Kri8\ by already spoken, amidst the other disputes of 
ueiunniii. i}^^ I'rotestaot quarrel, did not hesitate to sus- 
tain the papal authority in its amplest extension. His 
treatise " De Summo Pontifice, Capita Totius Militantis 
Ecclesiie," forms a portion, and by no means the least 
important, of those entitled " The Controversies of Bel- 
larmin," and first appeared separately in 1586. The 
pope, he assorts, has no direct temporal authority in the 
dominions of Christian princes ; he cannot interfere with 
their merely civil affaire, unless they are his feudal 
vaasals; but indirectly, that is, for the sake of some 

' AjaU, Ds Jnn at OOldlB B«Uidi (Antwerp, IBM), p. 31. 
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spiritnal advantage, all thingB are submitted to his dis- 
posal. He cannot depose these princes, even for a just 
cause, as their immediate superior, unless they are 
feudally hig vassals ; but he can take away and give to 
others their kingdoms, if the salvation of souls require 
it." We shall observe hereafter how artfully this papal 
scheme was combined with the more captivating tenets 
of popular sovereignty ; each designed for the special 
case, that of lieory IV., whose legitimate rights, esta- 
blished by the constitution of France, it was expected 
by this joint effort to overthrow. 

46. Two methods of delivering theological doctrine 
had prevailed in the Catholic church for many ,,,.,, 

' m, 1 1 -1 ... 1 . . Melhods oT 

ages. The one, called positive, was dogmatic iiii!.iiogicai 
rather than ai^mentative, deducing its tenets *'""'™' 
from immediate authorities of Scripture or of the fathers, 
which it interpreted and explained for its own purpose. 
It was a received principle, conveniently for this system 
of interpretation, that most parts of Scripture had a 
plurality <rf meanii^ ; and that the allegorical or ana- 
logical senses were as much to he sought as the primaiy 
and literal. The scholastic theology, on the other hand, 
which acquired its name because it was frequently 
heard in the schools of divinity and employed the 
weapons of dialectics, was a scheme of inferences drawn, 
with all the subtilty of reasoning, from the same funda- 
mentcd principles of authority, the Scriptures, the fathers, 
the councils of the church. It must he evident upon 
reflection, that where many thousand propositions, or 
sentences easily convertible into them, had acquired the 
rank of indisputable truths, it was not difficult to raise 
a specious structure of connected syUogisms ; and hence 
the theology of the schools was a series of inferences 
from the acknowledged standards of orthodoxy, as their 
physics were from Ardstotlo, and their metaphysics from 
a mixture of the two, 

46. The scholastic method, affecting a complete and 
scientific form, led to the compilation of theo- Lad Com- 
logical syst«mB, generally called Loci Com- "'™s- 
munes. These were very common in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, both in the church of Home, and, 
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a^F some time, la tlie two Frotestant communioBB. 
But Luther, though at first he bestowed inunenBe praise 
upon the Loci CamniuiieB of Melouj^hthon, grew unfa- 
vourable to all systematic theology. His own writings 
belong to that clasa we call positive. They deal with 
the interpretation of Scripture and the expansion of its 
literal meaning. Luther rejected, except in a very 
sparing application, the search after allegorical Benees. 
Melanchthon also, and in general the divines of the AugK- 
bui^ confession, adheied chiefly to the principle of single 
interpretation.' 

47, The Institutes of Calvin,, which Belong to the pre- 
in um ceding part of the century, though not entitled 
ivotMimt Jjoqi Communes, may be reckoned afull system 
of deductive theology. Wolfgang Unsoulua published a 
treatise with the usual title. It should be observed that, 
in the Lutheran church, the ancient method of scholastio 
theology revived after the middle of this century, espe- 
cially in the divines of Melanchthon's party, one of 
whose characteristics was a greater deference to eccle- 
siastical usage and opinion than the more rigid Luthe- 
rans would endure _ to pay. The Loci Th(joI<^ci of 
Chemnitz and those of Strigeliue were, in their age, of 
great reputation ; the former, by one of the compilers of 
the Formula Concordiaa, might be read without risk of 
finding those heterodoxies of Melanchthon which the 
latter was supposed to exhibit." 

48. In the church of Some the scholastic theology 
iDiiCaibfiiii: retained an undisputed re^>ect; it was ior 
Church. ^i^g heretical Protestants to dread a method of 
keen logic, by which their sophistry was cut through. 
The most remarkable book of this kind, which Wis 
within the sixteenth century, is the Loci Theologioi of 
Melchior Canua, published at Salamanca in 1563, three 
years after the death of the author, a Dominican, and 

{irofessor in that university. It is of course the theo- 
ogy of the leign and country of Philip II., but Canus 
was a man acquainted with history, philosophy, and 
ancient literature. Eichhom, after giving several pt^es 
to an abstract of this volume, pronounces it worthy to 
be still read. It may be seen by his analysis how Canus, 
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after the maimer of the schoolmen, incorporated philo- 
sophical with theological science. Dnpm, whose ab- 
stract ia rather different in eubstance, calls this an ex- 
cellent work, and written with all the elegance we could 
desire." 

49. Catharin, one of tho theologians most prominent 
in the council of Trent, though he seems not p,^^^ 
to have incurred the charge of heresy, went 
farther from the doctrine of Auguatin and Aquinas than 
was deemed strictly orthodox in the Catholic church. 
He framed a theory to reconcile predestination with the 
universality of grace, which has since hefin known in 
this countiy by the name of Basterianism, and is, I be- 
lieve, adopted by many divines at this day. Dupin, 
however, calls it a new invention, unknown to the an- 
cient fathers, and never received in the schools. It has 
been followed, be adds, by nobody. 

50. In the critical and expository department of theo- 
logical literature, much was written during this 
period, forming no small proportion o? the esju^iorj 
great collection called Critici Sacri, Jn (he "'''"'w- 
fiomish church we may distinguish the Jesuit Maldonat, 
'whose commentaries on the evangelists have been highly 
pndsed by theologians of the Protestant side ; and 
among these we may name Calvin and Beza, who occupy 
the highest place/ while below them mo ranked Bullm- 
ger, Zanchius, Musculus, Chemnitz, and several more. 
But I believe that, even in the reviving appetite, for 
obsolete theology, few of these writers have yet at- 
tracted much attention, A polemical spirit, it in ob- 
served by Eichhom, penetrated all theological science, 
not only in dogmatical writings, but in those of mere 
interpretation ; in catechisms, in sermons, in eccle- 
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siastical hietoiy, we find tlie aathor armed for combat, 
and always st^mdiiig in imagination before an enemy. 
51, A regular and copionis history of tho eliiiroh, from 
g^^jj^ tlie primitive ages to the Reformation itself, 
tiMi hF" was first given by the Luthei-aos under the title 
'"''""^ Centuriie Magdebui^nses, from the name of 
the city where it was compiled. The principal among 
Beveral authors concerned, usually called Centuriatores, 
■wae FlaoiuB Illyricus, a most inveterate enemy of Me- 
lanchthon. This work has been more than once re- 
printed, and is still, in point of truth and original re- 
search, the moBt considerable ecclesiastical history on 
the Protestant Bide. Mosheim, or his translator, calls 
this an immortal work;' and Eiehhom speaks of it in 
strong terms of admiration for the boldness of the enter- 
prise, the laboriousness of the execution, the spirit with 
which it cleared away a mass of fable, (md placed eccle- 
siastical history on an authentic basis. The faults, both 
those springing from the imperfect knowledge and from 
the prejudices of the compilers, are equally conspicuous/ 
Nearly forty years afterwards, between ihe years 1588 
and 1609, tiie celebrated Annals of Cardinal Baronius, 
in twelve volumes, appeared. These were brought 
dovm by him only to the end of the twelfth century ; 
their continuation by Bainaldus, published between 1646 
and 1663, goes down to 1566. It was the object of 
Frotestant learning in the seventeenth century to repel 
the authority and impugn the allegations of Baronius. 
Those of his own communion, in a more advanced stage 
of criticism, have confessed his mistakes; many of them 
arising from a want of acquaintance with the Greek 
language, indispensable, as vro should now justly think, 
for one who undertook a general history of the church, 
but not sufSciently universal in Italy, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, to deprive those who did not possesB 
it of a high character for erudition. Eiehhom speaks 
far less favourably of Baronius than of the Centuriatore.'' 
But of these two voluminous histories, written with 
equal prejudice on opposite sides, an impartial and ju- 
dicious scholar has thus given his opinion ; — - 
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62. " An eccleaiaatical histotian." )Je Clerc satirically 
observes, "ought to adheie inviolably to this . _ , 
maxim, that whatever can be favotirable to chancur 
heretics is false, and whatever can be said "f^™- 
i^ainst them is true ; while, on the other hand, all that 
does honour to the orthodox is iinquestiouable, and 
everything that can do them discredit is surely a lie. 
He must suppress, too, with caro, or at least extenuate 
as &r as possible, the errors and vices of those whom 
the orthodox are accustomed to respect, whether they 
know anything about them or no ; and must exaggerate, 
on the contraiy, the mistakes and faults of the heterodox 
to the utmost of his power. He must remember that 
any orthodox writer is a competent witness i^insl a 
heretic, and is to be trusted implicitly on his word ; 
while a heretic is never to be believed against the ortho- 
dox, and has honour euov^h done him in allowing him 
to apeak against his own side, or in favour of our ovra. 
It is thus ttiat the Ceoturiators of Magdebxirg, and thus 
that Cardinal Baroniua have written ; each of their 
works having by this means acquired an immortal glory 
with its own party. But it must be owned that they 
are not the earliest, and that they have only imitated 
most of their predecessors in this plan of writing. For 
many ages men had only sought in ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity, not what was really to be found there, but what 
they conceived ought to be there for the good of their 
own party." ° 

53. But in the midst of so many dissentients &om each 
other, some resting on the tranquil bosom of Deiaiioi 
the church, some ^hting the long battle of *"■*"■ 
argument, some catehing at gleams of supernatural light, 
tho very truths of natural and revealed religion were 
called in question by a different party. The proofe of 
this before the middle of the sixteenth century are chiefly 
to be derived from Italy. Pomponatius has already been 
mentioned, and some other Aristotelian philosophers 
might be added. But these, whose scepticism extended 
to natural theology, belong to the class of metaphysical 
writers, whose place is in the next chapter. If we limit 
ourselves to those who directed their attacks against 
Christianity, it must be presumed that, in an ^e when 

A. ToL i. p. IH. 
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the tribimals of justice Tisited, even with the pimieh- 
ment of death, the denial of aoy fundamental doctrine, 
few hooka of an openly irreligions tendency could ap- 
pear.' A abort pamphlet by one Vallee coet him his 
life in 1574, Some others weie clandoBtinely circnlated 
in France before the end of the century ; and the list of 
men suspected of infidelity, if we conld trust all private 
anecdotes of the time^ wotild be by no means short. 
Bodiu, Montaigne, Charron, have been reckoned among 
the rejecters of Christianity. The first I conceive to 
have acknowledged no revelation but the Jewish ; the 
second is free, in my opinion, from all reasonable sus-- 
picion of jnfidehty ; the principal work of the third waa 
not published till 1601. His former treatise, "DesTrois 
V^rif^," is an elaborate vindication of the Christian and 
Catholic religion.' 

54. I hardly know how to insert, in any other chapter 
wienu. De than the present, the books that relate to sor- 
Pnutigua. eery and demoniacal possessions, though they 
can only in a very lax sense be ranked with theological 
literature. The greater part are contemptible in any 
other light than as evidences of the state of human opinion. 
Those designed to rescue the innocent from sanguinary 
prejudices, and chase the real demon of superstition &om 
the mind of man, deserve to be commemorated. Two 
such works belong to thia period. Wiems, a phyfdcian 
of the Netherlande, in a treatise " De Prrostigiie," Basle, 
1564, combats the horrible prejudice by which thoae ac- 
cused of witchcraft were thrown into the flame.s. He 
shows a good deal of credulity as to diabolical illusions, 
but takes these unfortunate persons for the devil's vic- 
tims rather than hia accomplices. Upon the whole; 
Wierus destroys more superstition than he seriously 
intended to leave behind. 

4 Tbe funona Cjmibaliim Mundl, b; tDin^hUlii theinuner of Lodui, and 
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55- A &T superior 'writer ie out countryman B^inald 
Scot, whose object is the same, but whose views sa>im 
are incomparably more extensive and enlight- wiichcr»a 
ened. He denies altc^ther to the devil any power of 
oontrolling the course of nature. It may be easily Eup- 
poeed that this solid and learned person, for such be was 
beyond almost all the English of that age, did not escape 
in his own time, or long afterwards, the censure of those 
who adhered to superstition. Scot's Discovery of Witch- 
craft was published in 1584.' Bodin, on the other haud, 
endeavoured to sustain the vulgar notions of Witchcraft 
in his D^monomanie des t^orciers. It is not easy to con- 
ceive a more wretched production ; besides his supersti- 
tious abaurditieB, he is guilty of exciting the magistrate 
against Wierus, by representing him as a real confederate 
dr Satan. 

56. We may conclude this chapter by mentioning the 
principalversionsandeditionsof Scripture. No AnttentJcitf 
edition of the Greek Testament, worthy to be "'Vnigiu. 
specified, appeared after that of Robert Stephens, whose 
text was invariably followed. The council of Trent de- 
clared the Vulgate translation of Scripture to be aathen- 
tie, condemning all that should deny its authority. It 
has been a commonplace with Protestants to inveigh 
against this decree, even while they have virtually main- 
tained the principle upon which it is fonnded— one by 
no means peculiar to the church of Rome — ^being no 
other than that it is dangerous to unsettle the min^ of 
the ignorant, or partially learned, in religion; apropo- 
Hition not easily disputable by any man of sense, but, 
when acted upon, as incompatible as any .two contraries 
can be with the free and general investigation of truth. 

57. Notwithstanding this decision in &vour of the 
Vulgate, there was room left for partial uncer- 
tainty. The oouncil of Trent, declarii^ the dgm mi 
translation it«elf to be authentic, pronounced sy*™'v 
Bottling m lavour ot any manuscript or edition ; 

and as it would be easier to put down learning alti^ther 
than absolutely to restrain ike searching spirit of criti- 
cism, it was soon held that the council's deciee went but 
to the general fidelity of the version, witiiout warranting 

' It iflfW«n by Seal's book Lliat Dot only of (WDjaTcri »«re (vactlard Ld hiA tieoi: 
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every passage. Many Catholic -writers, accordii^y, have 
put a very liberal interpretation on this decree, suggeat^ 
ing such emendations of partiooiar texts as the original 
seemed to demand. They have even given new ttansla- 
tdona : one by Arias Montanus is chiofiy founded on that 
of F^ninus, and au edition of the Vulgate, by Isidore 
Clarius, is said to resemble a new translatioii, by his 
niunerous correctiona of the text from the Hebrew.* 
Sixtus V. determined to put a atop to a licence which 
rendered the Tridentine provisions almost nagat^iy. 
He fulfilled the intentions of the council by causing to 
be published in 1690 the Sistine Bible ; an authoritative 
edition to be used in all chui-chos. This was however 
superseded by another, set forth only two years after- 
wards by Clement VIII., which is said to differ more 
than any other from that which his predecessor had pub- 
lished as authentic; a circumstance not foigotten by 
Protestant polemics. The Sistine edition is now very 
scarce. The same pope had published a standard edition 
of the Septuagint in 1587.* 

58, The Latin translations made by Protestants in this 
bt ptd- period were that by Sebastian Castalio, which, 
'*"""■ m search of more el^ance of style, deviates 

trom the simplicity, as well as sense, of the original, and 
fails therefore of obtainii^ that praise at the hands of 
men of taste for which more essential requisites have 
been sacrificed;' and that by Tremellius and Junius, 

Published at Frankfort in 1675 and subsequent years. 
t was retouched some time afterwards by Junius, after 
the death of his coadjutor. This translation was better 
esteemed in Protestant countries, especially at first, than 
by the Catholic critics. Simon speaks of it with little 
respect. It professedly adheres closely to the Hebrew 
idiom. Beza gave a Latin version of the New Testament. 
It is doubtful whether anv of these translations have 
much improved upon the Vulgate. 

59. The newtranslationsof the Scriptures into modem 

■ Asdrti, lii. 40 ; SlnuHi, 398. phnm h Ukh In his tnultttion of Cbe 
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langnages were natcrally not so numerous aa at aa 
earlier period. Two in EngUBh ore well known ; 
the Geneva Bible of 1560, publiBhed in that ^S^ 
city by Coverdale, Whittingham, and otber re- ''^"< i™- 
fugeea,andtheBishop'sBibleof 1668. Bothof '™** 
these, or at least the latter, were professedly founded 
upon the prior versions, but certainly not without a close 
comparison with the original t«xt. Ite English Catho- 
lics published a translation of the New Testament from 
the Vulgate at Kheims in 1582. The Polish translation, 
commonly ascribed to the Socinians, was printed under 
the patron^e of Prince Badzivil in 1563, before that 
sect could be said to exist, though Lismanin and Blan- 
drata, both of heterodox tenets, were concerned in it.* 
This edition is of the greatest rarity. The Spanish Bible 
of Ferrara, 1553, and the Sclavonian of 1581, are also 
very scaioe. The curious in bibliography are conversant 
with other versions and editions of the sixteenth centoiy, 
chiefly of rare occurrence." 

ii Enyle, «rt. Eaild>U. ■■ Bnmel.fa. 
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CHAPTEH III. 

HISTORY OF BrECULA.TITE PHILOeOPHT, PBOM 1U« TO 1< 



— ;OppiiBllB Scboolt of PUlotuplir— Teleaht — 
Lumcio — Nl»Uus — Logic of BanuiB. 

I . The authority of Aristotle, aa the great maeter of dog- 
^ ' matic philosophy, continued generally predo- 
oHic^' minant through the sixteenth century. It haa 
BhiSa^*" been already observed, that, besides the stre- 
' nuoua support of the Catholic cjei^, and espe- 
cially of the Sorbonne, who regarded all innovation with 
abhorrence, the Aristotelian philosophy had been re- 
ceived, through the influence of Mclanchthon, in the 
Lutheran univeisitiee. The reader must be reminded 
that under the ilame of speculative philosophy we com- 
prehend not only the logic and what was called ontolt^y 
of the schools, but those physical theories of ancient or 
modem date, which, appealing less to esperience than 
to assumed hypotheses, cannot be mingled, in a literaiy 
claeaification, with the researches of true science, such 
as we shall hereafter have to place under the head of 
natural philoRophy. 

2. Brucker has made a diRtinction between the scho- 

lastic and the genuine Aristotelians ; the former 
mdKamfne being chiefly Conversant with the doctors of the 
A^JjJoie- middle ages, adopting their terminology, their 

distinctions, their dogmas, and relying with 
implicit deference on Scotus or Aquinas, though, in the 
progress of learning, they might make some use of the 
original master ; while the latter, throwing off the yoke 
of Sie schoolmen, prided themselves on an equally com- 
plete Bubmission to Aristotle himself. These were chiefly 
philosophers and physicians, as the former were theolo- 
gians; and the difference of their objects suffices to 
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account for the different lines in which they pursued 
ihem, and the lights by wMcli they were guided.* 

3. Of the former class, or euccessors and adherents of 
the old schoolmen,' it mightj be £ar from easy, 

were it worth while, to fiirniBh any distinct ciim uiSe' 
account. Their works are mostly of consider- J^^ 
able scarcity; and none of the historians of 
philosophy, except perhaps Morhof, profess much ac- 
quaint«nce with them. It is sufficient to repeat that, 
among the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jetruite, espe- 
cially in Spain and Italy, the scholastio mode of aug- 
mentation was retained in their seminaries, and employed 
in prolix volumes, both upon theology and upon such 
^rte of metapl^sics and natural law as are allied to it. 
The reader may find some more information in Bracker, 
whom Buhle, sayir^ the same things in the same order, 
may be presumed t« have silently copied." 

4. The second class of Aristotelian philosophers, de- 
voting themselves to physical science, though 
investigating it with a very unhappy deference naimaoh* 
to mistaken d<^mafl, might seem to offer a better ^^ 
hope of materials for history ; and in fact we 

meet here with a veryfew names of men once celebrated 
and of some inffaence over the opinions of their ags. 
But even here their writings prove to be not only for- 
gotten, but incapable, as we may say, on acconnt of their 
rare ocourreuoe, and the improbability of their republi- 
cation, of being ever again biOwn. 

5. The Italun schools, and especially those of Pisa 
and Padua, had long been celebrated for their g^^^^i^^^^ 
adherence to Aristotelian principleB, not always ptu utd 
amch OB could justly be deduced from the writ- ^^"■ 
ingB of the Stagirite himself, but opp<)Bing a bulwark 
against novel speculation, as well as against the revival 
of the Platonic, or any other ancient philosophy, Simon 
Porta of the former university, and Ceeear Cremonini of 
the latter, stood at the head of the rigid Aristotelians ; 
the one near the commencement of this period, the other 
about its close. Both these philosophers have been re- 
proached with the tendency to atheism, so common in 
tiie Italians of this period. A similar iioputation has 
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fallen on imotiier profeagor of tJie university of Pisa, 
'fiimint Cesalpini, who ie said to have deviated from the 
' strict system of Aristotle towards that of Aver- 
roea, though he did not altogether coincide even with 
the latter. The real merits of Ceaalpin, in very different 
pnrauits, it was reserved for a later age to adrnire. Hia 
" Qiifestiones Peripateticse," published in 1575, is a trea- 
tise on metaphysics, or the first philosophy, founded 
professedly upon Aristotelian principles, but with con- 
siderable deviation. ITiis work is so scarce that Brucker 
had never seen it, but Bnhle has taken much pains to 
analyse its very obscure contents. Paradoxical and unin- 
telligible as they now appear, Cesalpin obtained a high 
reputation in his own age, and was denominated, by 
excellence, the Philosopher. Nicolas TaureUus, a pro- 
fessor at Altdorf, denounced tiie "Qusestiones Peripa- 
teticte " in a book to which, in allusion to his adversa^s 
name, he gave the puerile title of Alpea Cksbs. 

6. The system of Cesalpin is one modification of that 
Sketch «f ancient hypothesis which, losing sight of all 
hia ajtitta. truth and experience in the love of abstraction, 
substitutes the barren unity of pantheism for religion, 
and a few incomprehenaible paradoxes for the variety of 
science. Nothing, according to him, was substance 
which was not animated ; but the particular souls which 
animate bodies are themselves only substances, because 
they are parte of the first substance, a simple, specula- 
tive, but not active intelligence, perfect and immovable, 
which is Giod. The reasonable soul, however, of man- 
kind is not numerically one ; for matter being the sole 
principle of plurality, and himian intelligences being 
combined witli matter, they are plural in number. He 
differed also frotn Averroes in mMntaining the separate 
immortality of human souls ; and while the philosopher 
of Cordova distinguished the one soul which he ascribed 
to mankind from the Deity, Cesalpin considered Hie 
individual soul as a portion, not of this common human 
intelligence, which he did not admit, but of the first 
substance, or Deity. His system was therefore more 
incompatible with theism, in any proper sense, than that 
of Averroes himself, and anticipated in aome measure 
that of Spinoza, who gave a greater extension to his one 
substance, by comprehending all matter as well as spirit 
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within it. Cesalpin also denied, and in tiiig he went far 
from Ha Aristotelian creed, any other than a ic^cal dif- 
ference between substancea and accidents. I have no 
knowledge of tho writinga of Cesalpin except through 
Bnhle; for though I confess that the " Queestionea Peri- i 
pateticse" may be found in tho British Museum,' it 
would scarce repay the labour to examine what is both 
erroneous and obscare. 

7. The name of Cremonini, profeeeor of philosophy for 
above forty years at Padua, ia- better known ^^ ,, 
than his writings. These have become of the 
greatest scarcity. Brucker tells ns he had not been able 
to see any of them, and Buhle had met with but two or 
three.'' Those at which I have looked are treatises on 
the Ariatotelian physics ; tiiey contain little of any inta- 
reat ; nor did I perceive that they countenance, though 
they may not repel, the charge of atheism sometimes 
brought against Cremonini, but which, if at all well- 
founded, seems rather to rest on external evidence, 
Cremonini, according to Buhle, refutes the Averroistic 
notion of an' universal human intelligence. Gabriel 
Naude, both in his letters, and in the records of hia 
conversation called Naudeaana, speaks with great admira- 
tion of Cremonini." He had himself passed some years 
at Padua, and was at that time a diaciple of the Aristo- 
telian school in physics, which he abandoned after his 
intimacy with Gassendi. 

B. Meantime the authority of Aristotle, great in name 
and respected in the schools, began to lose more onHoenK 
andmoreof itsinfluenceoverspeculative minds. <i'A''"<'Ut 
Cesalpin, an Aristotelian by profession, had gone wide in 
some points from his master. But others w^ed an 
c^n war as philosophical reformers. Francis p,„„jL 
Fatrizzi, in nis " Discussiones Peripateticffi " 
(1571 and 1581), appealed to prejudice with the arms of 
G^umny, raking up the most unwarranted aspersions 

° Bohle, U. BU. Bncker (It. 331) uid^vH nltier b Ions looiant boUiof 
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gainst the private life of AriBtotle. to prepare the way 
fur aasailing hifi philofioplky ; a war&re not the lees v.n- 
worthy, that it is often succeasfal. In the cafe of Fatrizzi 
it was olherwiBO : hie book was little read ; and his own 
notions of philosophy, borrowed from the later Plato- 
nista, and that rabble of spnriotiB writere who had misled 
Ficinus and Pious of Mirandola, dressed up by Patrizzi 
with a fantastic terminology, had little chance of sub- 
verting 80 well-established and acute a syrtem as that of 
Aristotle.' 

9. Bernard Teleaio, a native of Cosenza, had greater 
g^iemoT success, and attained a more celebrated name. 
Tensio. -jjiig gj3j t„Q books of his treatise, " De Natura 
Eerum juxta Propria Principia," appeared at Rome in 
15G5; the rest was published in 1586. These contain 
an hypothesis more intelligible than that of Patrizzi, and 
less destitute of a certain apparent correspondence with 
the phsenomena of nature. Two active incorporeal prin- 
ciples, heat and cold, contend with perpetoa! opposition 
for the dominion over a third, which is pastdve matter. 
Of these three all nature couBlste. The region of pure 
heat is in the heavens, in the sun and stars, where it is 
»mited with the most subtle matter ; that of cold in the 
centre of the earth, where matter is most condensed ; all 
between is their battle-field, in which they oontinually 
stru^le, and alternately conquer. These principles are 
not only active, but intelligent, so far at least as to per- 
ceive their own acts and mutual impressions. Heat is 
the cause of motion ; cold is by nature immovable, and 
tends to keep all things in repose.* 

10. Telesio has bewi generally supposed to have bor- 
rowed this theory from that of Panuenides, in which the 
antagonist principles of heat and cold had been em- 
ployed in a similar manner. Buhle denies the identity 
of Uie two systems, and considers that of Telesio as more 
nearly allied to the Aristotelian, except in substituting 
heat and cold for the more abstract notions of form and 
privation. Heat and cold, it might rather perhaps b© 
said, seem to be merely ill-chosen names for the hypo- 
thetical catises of motion and rest ; and the real laws of 
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nBtnre with leepect to both of these, were as little dis- 
coverable in the Telesiac as io the more eetahliehed 
theui^'. Yet its author perceived that the oae possessed 
an expansive, the other a coadeusing power ; and hia 
principles of heat and cold bear & partial analogy to 
repulsion and attraction, the antagonist forces which 
modem philosophy employs. Lord Bacon was sufS- 
oiendy strach with the system of Telesio to illustrate 
it in a separate fragment of the Instauratio M^na, 
though sensible of its inadequacy to solve the mysteries 
of nature ; and a man of eccentric genius, Campanella, 
to whom we shall come herec^r, adopted it as the 
basis of his own wilder speciilationB. Telesio seems 
to have ascribed a sort of intelligence to plants, which 
his last-mentioned disciple carried to a strange excess of 
pu^ox. 

11. The name of Telesio is perhaps hardly so well 
inown at present as that of Jordano Bruno. It jonhno 
was far otherwise formerly ; and we do not find ^"^"^ 
that the philosophy of thi^ singular and nnfortunate man 
attracted much further notice than to cost him his life. 
It may bo doubted, indeed, whether the iDquisition at 
Rome did not rather attend .to his former profession of 
Protestantism and invectives gainst the church, than to 
the latent atheism it pretended to detect in his writi^s, 
. which are at least as innocent as those of Cesalpin. "toe 
self-conceit of Bruno, his contemptuous language about 
Aristotle and his followers, the paradoxical strain, the 
obscurity and con&sion in many places of his writings, 
we may add bis poverty and frequent change of place, 
had rendered him of little estimation in the eyes of the 
world. But in the last century the fete of Bruno ex- 
cited some degree of interest about his opinions. Whether 
his hypotheses wore truly atheistical became the subject 
of controversy ; his worts, by which it should have 
been decided, were so scarce that few could speak with 
knowledge of their contents ; and Brucker, who inclines 
to think there was no sufficient ground for the im- 
putation, admits that he had only seen one of Bruno's 
minor treatises. The later German pbilosophere, how- 
ever, have paid more attention to these obscure books, 
from a similarity which they sometimes found in Bruno's 
theories to their own. Buhle has devoted above a hun- 
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died pages to this subject." The Italian treatiseB have 
wiihin a few years been reprinted in Oermany, and it is 
not nncontmon in modem booka to find an eulogy on the 
philosopher of Nola. I have not made myself acquainted 
with his Latin writings, except through the meane of 
Buhle, who has taken a great deal of pains to explain 
- them. The three principal It^ian treatises are 
work? entitled, La Cena de li Ceneri, Delia Causa, 
Prinoipio ed Uno, and Dell' Infinito Universo. 
^^ " Each of these is in five diali^es. The Cena 
de li' Ceneri oontaios a physical theory of the 
world, in which the author makes some show of geo- 
metrical digrams, but deviates so often into rhapsodies 
of vanity and nonsense, that it is difBoult to pronounce 
whether he had much knowledge of the.science. Coper- 
nicus, to whose theory of the terrestrial motion Brono 
entirely adheres, he praises as superior to any former 
astroaomer ; but intimates that he did not go far beyond 
vulgar prejudices, being more of a mathematician than a 
philosopher. The gravity of bodies he treats as a most 
absurd hypothesis, idl natural motion, as he femcies, being 
circular. Yet he seems to have had some dim glimpse of 
what is meant by the composition of motions, asseridng 
tiiat the earth has foor simple motions, out of which cue 
is compounded.' 

12. The second, and much more important treatise, 
Deiuci Delia Causa, Prinoipio ed Uno, professes to 
Principio ed reveal the metaphysical philosophy of Bruno, 
^'"- a system which, at least in pretext, brought 

him to the stake at Rome, and the purport of which has 
been the theme of much controversy. The extreme 
scarcity of his writii^s has, no doubt, contributed to 
this variety of judgment ; but though bis style, strictly 
speaking, is not obscure, and ho seems by no moans 
inclined to conceal his meaning, I am not able to resolve 
with certainty the problem that Erucker and those 
whom he quotes have discussed.'^ Yet the system of 
Bruno, so far aa I understand it from what I have read 
of his writings, and from Buhle's analysis of them, may 

» Vol li. p. «H-)30. 
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be said to contain a sort of doable pantheism. The 
world ie ammated bj an omnipresent intelligent soul, 
the first cause of eveiy form that matter can assume, 
but not of matter itself. This soul of the uniyeree is the 
only physical agent, the interior artist that works in the 
vast whole, that cails out the plant from the seed and 
matures the fniit, that lives in all things, though they 
may not seem to live, and in &ct do not, when unor- 
ganised, live separately considered, though they all 
partake of the universal life, and in their component 
parts may be rendered living. A table as a table, a 
ooat as a coat, are not alive, but inasmuch as the; derive 
their Hubstimce irom nature, they are composed of living 
particles." There is nothing so small or so unimportant, 
hut that a portion of spirit dwells in it, and this spiritual 
Bubstance requires but a proper subject to become a 
plant or an animal. Fonna particular are in constant 
change ; but the first form, being the source of all others, 
as well as the first matter, are eternal. The soul of the 
world is the constitnent principle of the universe and of 
all its parts. And thus we have an intrinsic, eternal, 
self-subsistent principle of form, far better than that 
wbieh the sophists feigned, whose substances are com- 
pounded and corruptible, and, therefore, nothing ebie 
than accidents." Forms in particular are the accidents 
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of matter, and we should make a divioity of matter like 
some Axabiaa peripatetics, If we did not recnr to the 
living fountain of form — the eternal goal of the world. 
The first matter isneither corporeal nor Beneible, it is 
eternal and unchangeable, the fruitful mother 6f forms 
and their grave. Form and matter, says Bruno, pursu- 
ing this fanciful analogy, may be compared to male and 
female. Form never errs, is never impeifect, but through 
its conjunction with matter i it might adopt the words 
of the father of the human race: Mulier quam miM 
* dedisti (la materia, la quale mi hai dato consorte), me 
decepil (lei k c^one d' ogni mio peccato). The specu- 
lations of Bruno now become more and more subtle, 
and he admits that our understandings cannot grasp 
what he pretends to demonstrate — the identity of a 
simply active and simply passive principle ; bnt the 
question really is, whether we can see any meaning in 
his propositions. 

la. We have said that the system of Bruno seems to 
PuUeiim involve a double pantheism. The first is of a 
o( Bruno, simple kind, the hylozoism, which has been 
exhibited in the preceding paragraph; it excludes a 
creative deity, in the strict sense of creation, but, 
leaving an active provident intelligence, cannot be 
reckoned by any means chargeable with positive atheism. 
But to this soul of the world Bruno appears not to have 
ascribed the name of divinity." The first fomi, and the 
first matter, and all the forms generated by the two, 
make, in his theory, but one being, the infinite un- 
changeable universe, in which is every thing, both in 
power and in act, and "(vhich, being all things collec- 
tively, is no one thing separately; it is form and not 
form, matter and not matter, soul and not soul. He 
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expands this mysterioTia language mnch farUier, resolving 
the whole natnre of the Deity into an abstract, barren, 
all-embracing nnily.' 

14, These bold fiieories of Jordano Bmno are chiefly 
contained in the treatise Delia Causa, Principio ed Uno. 
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In another, entitled Dell' lafinito Uiiiverso e Mondi, 
Brano' ^liich, like the former, is written in dialogue, 
other he aaserts the infinity of the universe, and 
wriiingi. j-j^g plurality of worlds. That the stars are 
Buna, shining hy their own light, that each has it« 
revolving planets, now become the familiar creed of 
children, were then among the enormous paradoxes ftnd 
capital offences of Bruno. His strong assertion of the 
Gopemican theory was, douhUeas, not qmte so singolar, 
yet this had but few proselytes in the sijEteenth ceatuiy. 
His other writings, of all which Bnhle has furnished ns 
with an account, are numerous ; some of them relate to 
the art of Raymond Lully, which Bruno professed to 
esteem very highly ; and in these mnemonical treatises 
h& introduced much of his own theoretical philosophy. 
Others are more exclusively metaphysical, and designed 
to make his leading principles, as to unity, ntunber, and 
form, more intelligible to Oie common reader. They ate 
full, according to what we find in Brucker aad Buble, 
of strange and nonsensical propositions, such as men, 
unable to master their own crude fancies on subjects 
above their reach, are wont to put forth. None, how- 
ever, of his productions has been more often mentioned 
than the Spaccio della Beatia Trion&nte, alleged by 
some to be full of his atheistical impieties, while others 
have taken it for a mere satire on the Eoman church. 
This diversity was very natural in those who wrote of a 
book they had never seen. It now appears that this 
famous work is a general moral satire m an allegorical 
form, with little that could excite attention, and less 
that could give such offence aa to provoke the author's 
death,' 

15. Upon the whole, we may probably place Bnmo in 
this province of speculative philosophy, though 
cbsratwr uot high, yet above Cesalpin, or any of fie 
phUMonhr School of Averroes. He has fallen into great 
errors, but they seem to have perceived no 
truth. His doctrine was not original ; it came from 
&a Eleatic philosophers, from Plotinns and the Neo- 
Platonists,' and In some measure from Plato himself; 

1 Oingndi^, Til. tIL. it gtrsi u ua- Kiph; of PloOnna In Degmudo't Hit- 
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and it is ultimately, beyond doubt, of oriental origin. 
What seems most Ms own, and I must speak very doubt- 
fully as to this, ia the ayncretiem of the t«net of a 
pervading spirit, an Auima Hnndi, which in itaejf is an 
imperfect theism, with the more permcioua hypothesis 
of an universal Monad, to which every distinct attribute, 
except unity, was to be denied. Yet it in jnat to observe 
that, in one passage already quoted in a note, Bmno 
expressly says, " there are three kinds of intelligence : 
the divine, which is every thing; the mundane, which 
does every thing; and the particular intelligences, 
which are all made by the second." The inconceiv- 
abienees of ascribing intelligence to Bruno's universe, 
and yet thus distin fishing it as he does from the 
mundane intelligence, may not perhaps bo a sufGcient 
reason for denying him a place among theistio philoso- 
phers. But it must be confessed that the general tone 
of these dialogues conveys no other impression than that 
of a pantheism, in which every vestige of a supreme 
intelligence, beyond his soul of the world, is efiaced.' 

16. The system, if so it may be called, of Bruno was 
essentially dt^matic, reducing the moat subtle g^y^ 
and incomprehensible mysteries into positive tbmrj ot 
aphorisms of science. S^ohez, a Portuguese ^^^i**- 
physician, settled ae a public instructor at Toulouse, 
took a different course ; the preface of his treatise, Quod 
Nihil Scitnr, is dated from that city in 1576 ; but no 
edition is known to have existed before 1581.' This 
work is a mere tissue of sceptical fallacies, propounded, 
however, with a confident tone not unusual in that class 
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of Bophista. He begins abruptly with these words : Nee 
imam hoc scio, me nihil scire, conjector tamen neo me 
nee alios. Haw mihi veiillum proposltio sit, htec 
sequenda venit. Nihil Scitur, Hanc si probate scivero, 
merito conclndani niTiil gciri ; ai neacivero, hoc ipso 
melius ; id enim asBerebam. A good deal moro follows 
in the eame sophistical etyle of caviliation. Hoc unnm 
semper maxime ab aliquo expetivi, quod modo facio, nt 
vere diceret an aliquid perfecte sciret ; nusqnam tamen 
inveni, preeterquam in eapiente illo proboque viro tjocrate 
(licet et Pyrriiomi, Academici et Sceptici vocati, cum 
Favorino id etiam aeaererent) quod hoc umim sciebat 
qnod ni'lin scirot. Quo solo dicto mihi doctisaim.u8 
iudicatur; quanquam nee adhuc oinnino mihi oxplgrit 
mentem ; cum et illud unum, sicut alia, ^oraret.* 

17. Sanchez puts a few things well ; but hia scepti- 
cism, as we perceive, is ertrar^ant. After descanting 
on Montaigne's faTourita topic, the varions manners and 
opinions i^ mankind, he aaya, Non finem faceremua si 
omnea omnium mores recensere vellemus. An fu bis 
eandemrationem,'quam nobis, omninoput«B? Mihi non 
verisimile videtur. Nihil tamen ambo soimus. Negabis 
forsan tales aliquos esse homines. Non oontendam ; 
eioab aliis accepi.' Yet, notwithstanding his sweeping 
denunciation of all science in the boldest tone i^ 
Pyrrhonism, Sanchez comes at length to admit the 
possibility of a limited or probable knowledge of truth ; 
and, as might perhaps be expected, oonceivea that he 
had himself attained it. "There are two modes," he 
observe, " of discoTerii^ truth, by neither of which do 
nken loam the real nature of things, but yet obtain some 
kind of insight into them. These are experiment and 
reason, neither being sufficient alone ; bat experiments, 
however well conducted, do not show us the nature of 
things, and reason can only oonjecture them. Hence 
there can be no such thing as perfect science ; and books 
have been employed to eke out the deficiencies of our 
own eiperienoe ; but their confusion, prolixity, multi- 
tude, and want of trustworthineap prevent this resource 
from being of much value, nor is life long enough for so 
much study. Besides, this perfect knowledge requires 
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a perfieot recipient of it, and a right dispoaitioii of the 
Bubject of knowledge, which two I have never seen. 
Header, if you have met with them, write me word." He 
concludes this treatiBO by promising another, " in which 
we shall explain the method of knowing truth, as far 
as human weakness will permit;" ana, as hie self- 
complaoency rises above his affected scepticism, adds, 
mihi in animo eet firmam et &cileni quantum poasim 
scientiam fiindare. 

18. This treatise of Sanchez bears witness to a deep, 
sense of the imperfectionB of the received systems in 
science and reasoning, and to a restless longing for 
truth, which strikes us in other writers of this latter 
period of the sixteenth century. Lord Baoon, I believe, 
has never alluded to Sanchez, and such paradoxical 
scepticism was likely to disgust his strong mind ; yet 
we may sometimes discern signs of a Baconian spirit in 
the attacks of our Spanish pMloeopher on the syllogietic 
l<^c, as being built on abstract and not significant terms, 
and in hie clear perception of the difference between a 
knowledge of words and one of things. 

19. What Sanchez promised, and Bacon gave, a new 
method of reasoning, by which truth might be Logic of . 
better determined than through the common *'™«*'>- 
dialectica, had been partially attempted already by 
Aconcio, mentioned in the last chapter as one of those 
highly-gifted Italians who fled for rebgion to a Protestant 
country. Without openly assailii^ the authority of 
Aristotle, he endeavoured to frame a new discipline of 
the faculties forthe discovery of truth. Histreatiee, ' De 
Methodo, sive Becta Investigandamm Tradendarumqne 
Scieutiarum Batione,' was published at Basle in 1558, 
and was aeveral times reprinted, till later works, those 
especially of Bacon and Des Cartes, caused it to be 
fM^otten. Aconcio defines logic, the right method of 
thinking and teaching, recta contemplandi docendique 
latio. Of the importance of method, or right order in 
prosecuting our inquiries, he thinks so highly, that if 
thirty years were to be destined to intellectual labour, 
he would allot two-thirds of the ,time to acquiring 4ex- 
terity in this art, which seems to imply that he did not 
consider it very easy. To know anything, he tells us, 
is to know what it is, or what are its causes and effects. 

TOL. II. I I 
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All men have the germs of knowledge latent in them, 
as to matters ct^nisahle by hnman faculties ; it is the 
busineBfi of logic to excite and develope them : notiones 
illaa seu scintillae sub cinore latentea detegere ajtteq^ae 
ad ree obacuraa illuBtrandas applicare.' 

20. Aconcionext gives rules at length for constmcting 
definitions, by attending to the geniis and differentia. 
These rules are good, and might very properly find a 
place in a book of logic ; but whether they contain much 
that wonld- vainly be songht in other writers, we do 
not determine. He comes afterwards te the methods of 
distributing a subject. The analytic method is by all 
means to be preferred for the investigation of truth, and, 
contrary to what Galen and others have advised, even 
for communicating it to others ; since a man can learn 
that of which he is ignorant, only by means of what ia 
better known, whether he does this himself, or with 
help of a teacher ; the only process being, a notioribns 
ad minus nota. In this little treatise of Aconclo fhere 
seem to be the elements of a sounder philosophy and a 
more steady direction of the mind to discover the reality 
of things than belonged to the logic of the age, whether 
as taught by the Aristotelians or by Bamus. It haa not, 
however, been quoted by Lord Bacon, nor are we sure 
that he has profited by it. 

21 . A more celebrated work than this by Aconcio is one 

by the distinguished scholar, Marius Niaolius, 
tbei^-™ ' Do Veris Prinoipiis et Vera Ratione Philoso- 
^jgiej^ phandi contra Pseudo-Philosopbos.' (Parma, 
1553.) It owes, however, what reputation it 
possesses to Leibnitz, who reprinted it in 1670, with a 
very able preface, one of his first contributions to philo- 
sophy. The treatise itself, he says, was almost strangled 
in the birth; and certainly the invectives of Nizdius 
against the logic and metaphysics of Aristotle could have 
had little chance of success in a countiy like Italy, 
where that authority was more undoubted and durable 
than in any other. The aim of Nizolius was to set up 
, the best authors of Greece and Rome and the study of 
philology against the scholastic terminology. But it 
must be owned that this polite literature was not suf- 
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&cient for tiie discovery of truth ; nor doee the book keep 
up to the promise of its title, though., by endeavouriiig 
to eradicate barbaroua sophistry, he may be eaid to have 
laboured in the interests of reel philosophy. The pre&ce 
of Leibnitz animadverts on what appeared to him some 
metaphysical errors of Nizolius, especially an excess of 
nominalism, which tended to undermine the fonndatione 
of oertaiEty, trnd his preaiunptuons ecom of Aristotle.' 
Ttia own object wae rather to recommend the treatise as 
a model of philosophical language without barbarism, 
than to bestow much praise on its philosophy. Bmcker 
haa spoken of it rather slightingly, and Buhle with 
much contempt. I am not prepared by a sufGcient study 
of its contents to pass any judgment ; but Buhle's censure 
has appeared to me somewhat unfair. Dngald Stewart, 
who was not acquainted with what the latter has said, 
Ihinks Nizolius deserving of more commendation than 
Bruoker has assigned to him.' Ho argues against all 
dialectics, and therefore diSeis from Uamus i concluding 
with two propositions as the result of his whole book : — 
That as many logicians and metaphysicians as are any 
where found, so many capital enemies of truth will then 
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and there exist ; and that, so long aa Aristotle shall be 
supreme in the logic and metaphysioB of the schools, 
80 long will error and barhariam reign over the mind. 
There is nothing very deep or pointed in this sununaiy 
of his reasoning. 

22, The Maigarita Antoniana, by Oomez Fereiis, 
«( Tiu pi'^^^^ t>t Kedina del Campo in 1554, has 
Ant«iui> been chiefly remembered as the ground of one 
of itfeir*. Qf (jjg many charges (gainst Dee Cartes for 
appropriating nnacknowledged opinions of hia prede- 
cessors. The book is exceedingly soaroe, which has 
been strangely ascribed to the efforte of Dee Cartes to 
suppress it. There is, however, a copy of the original 
edition in the British Mueetun, and it has been reprinted 
in ^pain. It was an nnhapp; ^ft, if theft it were ; for 
what Fereira maintained was precisely the most un- 
tenable proposition of the great FFonch philosopher — 
the abe^ce of eensation in brutes. Fereira ai^es 
against this with an extraordinary disr^ard of common 
phenomena, on the assumption of certain Tna''""* which 
cannot be true, if they contradict inferences from oar 
observation tax more convincing than themselves. We 
find him give a ourions reason for denying that we can 
infer the sensibility of bmtes from their outward actions : 
namely, that this would prove too much, and lead us to 
believe them rational beings ; instancing jonong other 
stories, true or &lse, of apparent sagacity, the d(^ in 
pursuit of a hare, who, coming where two roads meet, if 
he traoes no scent on the first, takes the other without 
trial.* Fereira is a rejecter of Aristotelian despotism; 
and observes that in matters of specnlation and not of 
&ith, no authoiity is to be respected.' Notwithstanding 
this assertion of freedom, he seems to be wholly en- 
chained by the metaphysics of the schools : nor should 
I have thought the book worthy of notice, but for its 
scarcity and the circumstance above mentioned about 
Des Cartes. 
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23. Theae are, ae far as I know, the only wortB de- 
Borving of commemoration in the history of Bpeculativa 
philosophy. A few might easily be inserted from the 
catalogues of librariea, or from biographica,! collections, 
as well as from the learned labours of Morhof, Bnicker, 
Tennemann, and Buhle. It is also not to be doubted, 
iitAt in treatises of a different character, theological, 
moral, or medical, very many passages, worthy of re- 
membrance for their truth, tbeir ingenuity, or origi- 
nality, might be discovered, that b^ npon the best 
methods of reaaoniug, the philosophy of the human 
mind, the theory of natural religion, or the general 
system of the material world. 

24, We should not, however, conclude this chapter 
without adverting to the dialectical method of j^^^^ 
Bamns, whom we left at the middle of the cen- lUmna ; 
tnry, stm^ling against all the arms of orthodox "•»««» 
l<^c in me university of Paris, The reign of Henry 
II. was more propitious to him than that of Francis. In 
1551, through the patronage of the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
Bamus became royal professor of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy ; and his new system, which, as has been men- 
tioned, comprehended much that was important in the 
art of rhetoric, began to make numerous proselytes. 
Omer Talon, known for a treatise on eloquence, was 
among the nioet ardent of theae ; and to him we owe 
our m.oat authentic account of the contest of Ramus with 
the Sorbonne. The latter were not conciliated, of course, 
by the success of their adversary ; and Eamus having 
adhered to the Huguenot party in the civil feuds of 
France, it has been ascribed to the malignity of one of 
his philosophical opponents that he perished in the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. He had, however, already, 
by personally travelling and teaching in Germany, 
spread the knowledge of his system over that cotmtry. 
It was received in some of the German universities with 
great favour, notwithstanding the influence which Ue- 
lanchthon's name retained, and which had been entirely 
thrown into the scale of Aristotle. The Ramists and 
Anti-Ramiste cont^ded in books of logic through the 
rest of this century, as well as afterwards ; but tMs was 
the principal period of Eamns's glory. In Italy he had 
few disciples ; but France, England, and still more Scot- 
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land and Giermany, were full of them. Andrew UelvUle 
introduced the logic ttf Kamus at Gla^ow. It was re- 
eisted for some time at St. Andrew's, but altimAt«1; be- 
came popular in all the Scottish universities.' Scaroe 
any eminent public school, says Brucker, can be named 
in which the Bamists were not teachers. They encoun- 
tered an equally aealoua militia under the Aristotelian 
standard ; while some, with the spirit of compromise 
which always takes poaaeseion of a few minds, though it 
is rarely very suocesafiil, endeavoured to unite the two 
methods, which in &ct do not seem essentially exclusive 
of each other. It cannot be required of me to g^ve an 
account of books so totally fot^otten and so nnintdrestiQg 
in their subjects as these di^eotical treatisee on either 
side. The importance of Eamws in philoeopbicsl history 
is not so much founded on his own deserts as on the 
eSect he produced in loosening the fetters of inveforato 
prejudice, and thus preparing the way, like many others 
of his generation, for those who were to be the restorers 
of genuine philosophy.' 

, • M'Crle'a Life of Udiille, i!. 30t. ' Brncker, v. trti Bnhla, U. «01. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



Sect. I, — On Moral Philosopht. 



1. It must naturally be euppoaed that by far the greater 
part of what was written on moral obligations in the 
sixteenth centniy wiU be found in the theological 
quarter of ancient libraries. The practice of auricular 
ccnfession brought with it an entire science of casuistry, 
which had gradually been wrought into a compKcaled 
aystem. Many, once conspicuouB writers in this pro- 
vince, belong to the present period ; but we shall defer 
the Bubject till wo arrive at the next, when it had ao- 
qnired a more prominent importance. 
, 2. The first original work of any reputation in ethical 
philosophy since the revival of letters, and s6io Db 
which, being apparently designed in great J"""*- 
measure for the chair of the confessional, serves as a 
Bort of link between the class of mere casuistry and the 
philosophical systems of morals which were to follow, is 
Dy Dominic Soto, a Spanish Dominican, who played an 
eminent part in the deliberations of the Council of Trent, 
in. opposition both to the papal court and to the theo- 
logians of the Scotist, or, as it was then reckoned by its 
adversaries, the Semi-Pelagian school. This folio vo- 
lume, entitled De Jnstitia et Jure, was first published, 
according to the Biograpbie TJniverselle, at Antwerp, in 
1 568. It appeals to be founded on the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas, the polar star of every true Dominican. Every 
question is discussed with that remarkable observation 

, : ..„oslc 
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of distinctions, and that Tinremitting desire both to com- 
prehend and to distribate a subject, which ia displayed 
in many of Uiese forgotten folios, and onght to inspire 
QS with reverence for the zealons energy of their anthors, 
even when we find it impossible, as must generally be 
the case, to read so much as a few pages oonseontively, 
or when we light upon trifling aai insufficient argu- 
ments in the course of onr cBfiual glances over tiM 
volume, 

3. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity might seem more 
Hooker PKip*rly to fall under the head of theolt^y ; 
tntt the first book of this work being by much 
the best. Hooker ought rather to bo reckoned among 
those who have weighed the principles, and delbeated 
the boundaries, of moral and political science. I have, 
on another oooasion,* done fiUl justice to the wisdom 
and eloquence of this earliest among the great writera 
of England, who, having drunk at the streams of ancient 
philosophy, has acquired from Plato and Tolly some- 
what of their redundancy and want of precision, with 
their comprehensiveness of observation and their dignity 
of soul. The reasonings of Hooker, though he bore in 
the ensuing century the smTiame of Judicious, are not 
always safe or satisfactory, nor, perhaps, can they be 
reckoned wholly clear or consistent ; his learning, 
though beyond that of most English writers in that age, 
is necessarily nncritioal ; and his fundamental principle, 
the mntability of ecclesiastical government, h^ as little 
pleased those for whom he wrote as those whom he re- 
pelled by its means." But he stood out at a vast height 

■ CaDTUtnt. HM, En^, cblp. I*- niebrsu tbe tnmm of Uh Giwka lo 

b [Tho phTAH, " fundHioeatAl prin- the «u cf Troy ; baL Uie mode In vhich 

cSple," nuy K^jpear too itTODE to Uioio he pre«Dt«d tJiLa, tbe typEcAl cbumcter 

tbe au^sct, npedull; vbeD ■ inaa of n mrnxicmble pynkm at OM conical, Iha 

miKh iblUlf u tbe ^t edlior of tbe qnurel or AcUllH witb A^iaaaaaa. 

Eccleilullal Polity bu libonred lo per- Wbtt tbe nnlii at AcblUei nu to 

snide hb rudPTS thai Hooker mBiDUlned Komcr, thstwii Ibe tnnUblUtr of poiL- 

ne ri^t of epliicep4l gurenunflil. Uve Uwe to Hiflker ; i leidlng Idem, 

' rtnclple. I aran a wblcta gave 111 peculiar tism to bla 



tn>l<»lfomi,a>dlitlii|;aUialtn>inottKri oontlti 

Hhkb ma; hivs Ibe same meio object In cETeolcd. It viKJ be laquired of IboK 

view. Tbni, to take i vei? differmt in- who tblnk otberwlK, irby tha Bnt book 

Maiux, tbe m^n ol^ect of Homer wulo of tlM EcdeelatUal I\ilJlT VM written 
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above his predeceBsora and contemporaiTiea in the Eng- 
lish church, and was, perhaps, the first of our writers 
who had any considerable acc[aaintance with the philo- 
sophers of Grofoe, not merely displayed in qno^tion, 
a! which others may have Bometimes set an example, 
but in a spirit of reflection and comprehensiTenese which 
the study of antiquity alone could have infused. The 
sbeence of minute rainifications of argument, in which 
the schoolmen loved to spread out, distiaguishes Hooker 
from the writers who bad been trained in those arid dia- 
lectics, such as Soto or Suarez : but, es I have hinted, 
considering the depth and difficulty of several questions 
that he deals with in the first book of the Polity, we 
might wish for a little Ibbb of the expanded palm of 
rhetoric, and somewhat of more dialectical precision in 
the reasoning." 

at bU ? Wu It meretj to dispUf Ll« wxuIuillIIj Becms to oqitend for eplm- 
imonlog or sloqncDce npob ■ fl]t))ect pal gDventaent ■■ alwLjfl bat, tbongb 
fv man ■ppsrlBiiiiiLC to pfatloaopbr not tlvafi iDdlflpeoubLe. Wtwthcr 
tlun Co tlwolugr .' Snnlr Uiii nnald this were owing tu the lutunl effect* 
bive bera Idln MteBlitLon, (Bpedslly In of conlroveny, Jn re nderiog tbe mlDd 
Ibe ntj ontMt of hli work. Bat tho« tenatioia of evtiy point it hu to msln- 
*ka Tud it can birdlj hil lo parcdva uin. or ntber lo Uk boliln csdth oI 
that it 1i Uie broad basia of what la to Askoa vbiCL SaTavla aod Baocran 
IMIoar In tbe BFcond and (bird booki; bad latterly tsnght tlie adiouMi of tba 
(bat In lajiiig ikiwn the dlitf - " ... 

twaen natoral and poaltive 
aJKlnnlng the forTDer alone to 
tablp, bg preparu the way for denytng 

the main podtlon of bl> puritan aita. ne, i iwieve. » moui.ai aumiB u Rhat 
gmlata, Uial *U thb^ oonlalned in ii cammnnl; called the apoaloUcal auc- 
SolptaiT an of peipeCnal obllgaUun. cfialon, or tranamii^ou of epirllual 
It ia bli doctrine, rhat wbere God baa powpr from one blahop lo anoUwr; « 
lUon wholly dliUnct from that of 
e ccclealaatjal . goTerrnDKnt, tbougli 
vtvally ormfonnded with II — 1S42.} 
It bu been ibown with lITHlMlbl* 
;. Wbe- proof by the laat editor of Hooker, that 

inqnlK ; bnt Ihoia who pnfeT ui boneit I^diiy baa been loat; tliat which wfl 

anwal of truth to that aoull pany read ai inch being, with ths fjoeptka 

intomt which la aerved by counting all of a fAw parigmpha at (he beginning, 

namea aa on our aide, cannot he\ any allogeUier a diffprent prodooClon. thon^ 

bedtatlni abonl bis optnim on Ihii beating maika of the tame antbor. ThU 

point, I npfiat, that 11 may be niled la proved, not only by ICa want of nia* 

Ida fandamcntal principle, tion Id the Baneral ol^t of the work, 

I do sot, however, deny that, la the and to Ihe anlject announced ia Ibe ttOe 

Mnnlh book ef (be Ecclealaatlcal of Ibli very book, bnt by Ihe remaikable 

[^>llty, wrttUn aerenl yean after the Stct that a aerlea ef ebsemllDiu by two 

■brmer. there are sigua that Hooker bad fHenda cf Hneker on the aixth book an 

In Boma degree abandoned Ihe broad extani, and pvUiibed Iq the laat edltloDt 

pdndpla tt InfUtCentiKT. and that be wtildi wen obrlonaly dedgDed fbt a 
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4. Hooker, like moat great moral writers both of an- 
HK tteoTT **1'*ity *"i^ ^^ modem ages, rests his positioiiB 
of natnr? on one soHd basiB, the eternal obligation of na- 
''"- tuial law. A small number ba^ been inclined 
to maintain an arbitrary power of the Ireity, even over 
the fundamental principles of right and wrong ; but the 
Bonnder theologians aeem to have held that, however the 
will of God may be the proper Bource of moral obliga- 
tion in mankind, concerning which they were not more 
agreed then than they have been since, it was impossible 
for him to deviate from his immutable rectitude and 
holiness. They were unanimous also in asserting the 
capacity of the human faculties to discern right from 
wrong, little regardiM what they deemed the prejudices 
or errors that had misled many nations, and more or less 
influenced the majority of mankind. 

5. But there had never been wanting those who, 
Doubu leii struck by the diversity of moral judgments and 
byoibe™. Ijebaviour among men, and especially under 
circumstances of climate, manners, or religion, different 
Irom our own, had found it hard to perceive how reason 
could be an unerring arbiter when there was so mnch 
discrepancy in what she professed to have determine^. 
The relations of travellers, contirmally pressing upon 
the notice of Europe in the sixteenth century, and per- 
haps rather more esag^rated than at present, in de- 
scribing barbarous tribes, afforded continual aliment to 
the suspicion. It wag at least evident, withoat any- 
thing that could be c^ed unreasonable scepticism, that 

totnllydlllenal tmllnfrom thitvUdi idlonl emi ■ pmqipptliHi Ibit Ow Ul»r 
hu alvAji paaied for dw ititli 

be eipUlDed by Uw amtaaloa In wdkii 

HadtGX's manuBcrlptfi tn^te left At hlji 

dulh. and upon wbidi nsplctoiiB of 

iDterpolatioD bive been IbnDdHl. Snch 

iiuplcLonA are Dot nasoiubTe ; u>d, not- bable InftTf 

wittailsmUiv Ibe eitffitntfd lAiunuga tamplHl b 

whlcta haa SHDetlmet been nKd, 1 Ihlnk plel«d bis plan. ] t Ij poaalble alao that 

11 verj qneatlooabl* wbetlier any more tbe nrndualon o( the tl^lb but* bM 

perfHlmaDiiicr^t wu eTer In eililence, been ]»t like tike ilxth. All (he storlea 

The reawnlng bi tbe acTenth mi elgnOi on lb<> aiibjnt in Ibe LJI« of Hooker by 

booka appear! aa elaboTal£» tbe pnufH u Walton, wbo koidb to have been a man 

fnil. tbe gmnmatlol Ilmcmte u peifect, ilway) toocrednloBa of aDKdDle.ire an- 

of thofo paaaaRca o( eloqneiiH, which •ws proot 
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iLeae diveraitiee ongbt to be well explained and sifted 
before we acquiesced in the pleasant conviction fliat we 
alone could be in the right. 

6. The Eesays of Montaigne, the firet edition of which 
appeared at Bordeaux in 1680,'' make in several Esmjiot 
respects an epoch in literature, leea on account Monuigo*. 
of their real importance, or the novel truths they con- 
tain, than of their influence upon the taste and the opi- 
nions of Europe. They are the firet prowcatio adpopiduvi, 
the first appeal from ttie porch and the academy to the 
haunts of busy and of idle men, the first book that taught 
the iinleamed reader to observe and reflect for himself 
on questioBs of moral philosophy. In au age when every 
topic of this nature was treated systematically, and in a 
didactic form, he broke out without connexion of chap- 
ters, with all the digressions that levity and garrulous 
egotism could suggest, with a very delightful, but at 
that time moat unusual rapidity of transition from seri- 
ousness to gaiety. It would be to anticipate much of 
what will demand attention in the ensuing century wore 
we to mention here the conspicuous writers who, more 
or less directly, and with more or less of close imitatiou, 
may be classed in the school of Montaigne ; it embraces, 
in fact, a latge proportion of French and English lite- 
rature, and especially of that which has borrowed his 
title of Essays, No prose writer of the sixteenth cen- ■ 
tury has been so generally read, nor probably has given 
so much delight. Whatever may be our estimate of 
Montaigne as a philosopher, a name which he was far 
&om arresting, there will be but one opinion of die 
felicity and brightness of his genius. 

7. It is a striking proof of these qualities that, in 
reading his Essays, we can hardly help be- Tbeirciu- 
lieving him to have struck out all his thoughts "ctwistio. 
by a spontaneous effort of his mind, and to have fallen 
afterwards upon his quotations and examples by happy 
accident. I have little doubt but that the process was 
difierent ; and that, either by dint of memory, though 
he absolutely disclfums the possessing a good one, or by 
the usual method of commonplacing, he had made his 
reading instnimental to excite his own ingenious and 

' This edltlim contiliiii only Oie Bnt Ibird vu pnbUibed In Out of Full, 
■od leoaad bwki M the Eiu;>; Ibe IDSS. 
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fearless nnderstonding. Hie extent of learning was hy 
no means sreat for that age, but tbe whole of it was 
brotight to bear on his object ; and it is a proof of Mon- 
taigne's independence of mind that, while a vast mass of 
erudition was the only regular passport to fame, he read 
no authors but such as were most fitted to his own 
habits of thinking. Hence he displays mi unity, a self- 
exiat«nce, which we seldom find so complete in other 
writers. His quotations, though they perhaps make 
more than one half of his Essays, seem p^ia of himself, 
and are like limbs of his own mind, which could not be 
separated without laceration. But over all is spread a 
charm of a fascinating simpKcity, and an apparent aban- 
donment of the whole man to the easy inspiration of 
genius, combined with a good nature, though rather too 
epicurean and destitute of moral enei^y, whioh, for that 
very reason, made him a favourite with men of similar 
disp<ffiitionB, for whom courts, and camps, and country 
mansions were the proper soil. 

8. Montaigne is superior to any of the ancients in live- 
liness, in that careless and rapid style where one thought 
springs naturally, but not consecutively, from another, 
by analogical rather than deductive" connexion ; so that, 
while the reader seems to be following a train of argu- 
ments, he is imperceptibly hurried to a distance by some 
contingent association. This may be observed m half 
his Essays, the titles of which often give us little insight 
into their general scope. Thus the apology for Raymond 
de Sebonde is soon forgotten in the long defence of 
moral Pyrrhonism, which occupies the twelfth chapter 
cJ the second book. He sometimes makes a show of 
coming back from his exoursionB ; but he has generally 
exhausted himself before he does so. This is what men 
love to practise (not advantageously for their severer 
studies) in their own thoughts ; they love to follow the 
casual associations that lead them through pleasant 
labyrinths — as one riding along the high road is glad to 
deviate a little into the woods, though it may sometimes 
happen that he will lose his way, and find himself far 
remote from bis inn. And such is the convcTsational 
style of lively and eloquent old meil. ,We converse 
with Uontaigne, or rather hear him talk ; it is almost 
impossible to i-ead his Essays without thinking that he 
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speaks to ne ; we see bis cbeeifal brow, bis sparkling 
eye, his negligent but gentlemanly demeanour ; we pio- 
ture him in his ann-chair, with iaa few books ronnd the 
room, and Plutarch on the table. 

9. The independence of hia mind prodncea great part 
of the charm of his writing; it redeems his Tauily, with- 
out which it could not have been so folly displayed, or, 
perhaps, so powerfully felt. In an age o£ literary servi- 
tude, when every province into which reflection could 
wander was occnpied by some despot — when, to say no- 
thing of theology, men found Aristotle, or Ulpian, or 
Hippocrates, at every turning to dictate their road, it 
was gratifying to fall in company with a simple gentle- 
man who, wim muoh more reading than generally be- 
longed to his class, had the spirit to ask a reason for 
eveiy rule. 

10. Montaigne has borrowed much, besides his quota- 
tions, from the few ancient authors whom he loved to 
study. In one passage he even says that his book is 
wholly compiled &om Plutarch and Seneca ; hut this is 
evidently intended to throw the critics off their scent. 
" I purposely conceal the autbora from whom I borrow," 
he says in another place, "to check the presumption of 
those who are apt to censure what tb^ find in a modem. 
I am eoutent that they should lash Seneca and Plutarch 
through my sides." ° These were hia two tavonrite 
audiors ; and in order to jn^e of the originality of 
Kontoigne in any passage, it may often be necessary to 
have a considerable acquaintance with their works. 
"When I write," be says, " I care not to have books 
about me ; but I can haJvily be without a Plutarch," ' 
He knew little Greek, but most editions at tbat time had 
a Latin trauBlation : be needed net for Plutarch to go 
beyond his own language. Cicero he did not much 
a^uire, except the epistles to Atticns, He esteemed the 
modems very slightly in comparison with antiquity, 
though pnusing tiuicciardini and Philip de Cominee. 
Dng^d Stewart observes, that Montaigne cannot be sua- 
pected of affectation, and ^erefore must himself have 
believed what he says of the badness of his memory, 
fbrgel^ng, as be tells us, the names of tJte commonest 
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tbingB, and dvea of those he constantly saw.' But his 
■vanity led him to talk perpetually of himself; and, a» 
often happens to vain men, he would rather talk of his 
own failings than of any foreign subject. He could not 
have had a very defective memory so far aa 'it had been 
exercised, though be might fall into the common mistake 
of confounding his inattention to ordinary objects with 
weakness of the iaculty. 

11. Montaigne seldom defines or diBoriminates ; hia 
mind had great quickness, but little snbtilty ; his care- 
lessness and impatience of labonr rendered his views 
practically onesided ; for though be was au£G.ciently free 
from prejudice to place the objects of consideration in 
different lights, he wanted the power, or did not use the 
diligence, to make that comparative appreciation of foctS 
which is necessary to distinguish the truth. He appears 
to most advantage in ntatters requiring good sense and 
calm observation, as in the education of children. The 
twenty-fourth and twenty-eighth chapters of the first 
book, which relate to this snbject, are among the best in 
the collection. Hia excellent temper made hun an enemy 
to the harshness and tyranny so frequent at that time in 
the management of children, as hia clear understanding - 
did to the pedantic methods of overloading and nus- 
directing their fiicultie«. It required some courage to 
argue against the grammarians who had almost mono- 
polised the admiration of the world. Of these men 
llontaigne observes that, though they have strong me- 
mories, their judgment is usually very shallow ; making 
only an exception for Tnmebus, who, though in his 
opinion the greatest scholar that had existed for a thou- 
sand yeais, had nothing of the pedant about bim but his 
dress. In all the remarks of Montaigne on hnman cha- 
racter and manners, we find a liveliness, simplicity, and 
truth. They are such as his ordinary opportunities of 
observation or his reading su^ested ; and though several 
writers have given proots of deeper reflection or more 
watchful discernment, few are so well calculated to fall 
in with the apprehension of the general reader. 

12. The scepticism of Montaigne, concerning which so 
much has been said, is not displayed in religion, for he 
was a steady Catholic, though his faith seems to have 
been rather that of acquiescence than conviction, nor in 
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mch snbtiltieB of metaphysical Pyrrhonism as we find in 
Sanchez, which had no attraction for hie careless nature. 
But he had read much of Sextue Empiricns, and might 
perhaps have derived something &om his favourite Flii- 
tarch. He had also been forcibly struck by the recent 
narrativeB of travellers, which he sometimes received 
with a credulity as to evidence not rarely combined with 
theoretical scepticism, and which is too much the fault 
of his age to bring censure on an individrtaL It was 
then assumed that all travellers were trustworthy, aud, 
still more, that none of the Greek and Roman anthers 
have recorded &lsehoods. Hence he was at a loss to 
discover a general rule of moral law, as an implanted 
instinct, or necessary deduction of common reason, in 
the varying usages and opinions of mankind: But his 
scepticism was less extravagant and unreasonable at that 
time than itwould be now. Things then really doublful 
have been proved, and positions, entrenched by authority 
which he dared not to scruple, have been overthrown ;' 
Truth, in retiring &om her outposts, has become more 
nuBssailable in her citadel. 

13. It maybedeemedaaymptomofwantingathorongh 
love of truth when a man overrates, as much as when he 
overiooks, the difficulties he deals with. Montaigne is 
perhaps not exempt from this &iling. Though sincere 
and candid in his general temper, he ia sometimes more 
ambitious of setting forth his own ingenuity than desirous 
to come to the bottom of his subject. Hence he is apt 
to run into the fallacy common to this class of writers, 
and which La Hothe le Vayer employed much more — 
that of confounding the variations of the customs of man- 
kind in things morally indifferent with those which 
affect the principles of duty; and hence the serious 
writora on philosophy in ihe nest age, Fascttl, Amauld, 
Ualebranche, animadvert with modi severity on Mon- 
taigne. They oonsidored him, not perhaps unjustly, as 
an enemy to the candid and honest investigation of truth, 
both by his sceptical bias and by the great indifference 
of his tomperament ; scarcely actmowledging so much as 
was due the service he had done by chasing away the 

■ IfsaUlgiH'a HepUdoB mi righllj acmia vtlf^t In dl*mdlllng IboM >u|»t- 
mMtntaai tm wltcbcnfl uid other inp«- itltSoat G« L. UL c 11. 
nUonl lUata; ud be lud probibljF 
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servile pedantry of the schools, and preparing the road 
for closer reasoneis than himself. But tiie very tone of 
their censures is sufficient fa) prove the vast influenoe he 
had exerted over the world. 

14. Montaigne is the earliest classical writer in the 
French language, the first whom a gentleman is ashamed 
not to have read. So long as an unaffected style and an 
appearance of the utmost simplicity and good nature 

. shall charm, so long as the lovers of desultory and 
cheerfdl conversation shall be more numerous than those 
who prefer a lecture or a sermon, so long as reading is 
sought by the many as an amusement in idleness, or & 
resource in pain, so long will Montaigne be among the 
favourite authors of mankind. I know not whether the 
greatest blemish of his Essays has much impeded their 
popularity ; they led the way to the indecency too 
clMracteristic of French literature, but in no writer on 
serious topics, except Bayle, more habitual than in Mon- 
taigne. It may be observed, that a laiger portion of 
this quality distinguishes the third book, published after 
he had attuned a reputatioa, than the two former. It is 
also more overspread by egotism ; and it is not agreeable 
to perceive that the two leading &ultB of his disposition 
became more unrestrained and absorbing as he advanced 
in life. 

15. The Italians have a few moral treatises of this 
Writcrriui P^"**^' ^^*' ohiefly scarce and little read. The 
mon^b Institnzioni Mondi of Alexander Piccolonuni, 
^•^r- the Instituzioni di Tutta la Vita deU' Uomo 
Nato Nobile e in oitta Libera, by the same author, the 
Latin treatise of Mazamni de Triplici Vita, which, though 
we mention it here as partly ethical, seems to be rather 
an attempt to give a general survey of all science, are 
among the least obscure, though they have never been 
of much reputation in Europe.'' But a more celebrated 
work, relating indeed to a minor department of ethics, 
the rules of polite and decorous behaviour, is the Galateo 
of Casa, bishop of Benevento, and an ele^^t writer of 
considerable reputation. This little treatise is not only 

k For Okh bncta aeg Tlnboadil, Ccr- mnit, bmnnr, be t4k»i vttj aMoUr, 

nlsnl, Bad OlnguAi^ Nkeron. yoL for. In » gmiftmJ sCDH of tbe voril, *e 

xillL, obHrva of PkcoUFmlnl, tbU be bos hd htUr iiuUncet Ibui bU In- 

Ku Ibe Brat nbo emplDrad tba lUUiia lUtiulDiil Hwili Id IHt. 
lAugoBge Ln monl ptatloflopbj. Thla 
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accounted superior in style to most Italian prose, but 
eerves to illustrate the manners of society in tlie middle 
of the sixteenth century. Some of the improprieties 
which he censures are such as we should hardly have 
expected to find in Italy, and almost remind us of a 
strange but graphic poem of one Dedekind, on the man- 
ners of Germany in the sixteenth century, called Gro- 
bianua. But hia own precepts in other places, thotigh 
hardly striking us aa novel, are more refined, and relate 
to the essential principles of social intercourse, rather 
than to its conventional forms.' Casa wrote also a little 
book on the duties to bo observed between friends of 
unequal ranks. The inferior, he advises, should never 
permit himself to jest upon hia patron ; but if he is him- 
self stung by any unpleasjng wit or sharp word, ought 
to receive it with a siuiliDg eoimtenance, and to answer 
BO as to conceal his resentment. It is probable that this 
art was understood in an Italian palace without the help 
of books. 

16. There was never a generation in England which, 
for worldly pmdence and wise observation of ^ ehiudii. 
mankind, stood higher than the subjects of Eliza- 
beth. Eich in men of strong mind, that age bad given 
them a discipline unknown to ourselves ; the strictness 
of the Tudor government, the suspicious temper of the 
queen, the spirit not only of intolerance, but of inquisi- 
tiveness as to religious dissent, the uncertainties of the 
future, produced a caution rather foreign to the English 
character, accompanied by a closer attention to the 
workings of other men's minds, and their exterior signs. ' 
This, for similar reasons, bad long distinguished the 
Italians I but it is chiefly displayed perhaps in their 
political writings. We find it, in a larger and more 
philosophical senso, near the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
when our literature made ita first strong shoot, prompting 
the short condensed reflection.'^ of Burleigh and Haleigb, 
or saturating with moral observation the mighty soul of 
Shakapeare. 

17. The first in time, and we may justly say the first 
in excellence of English writings on moral prudence, are 

i Cus [titsI^ (gBinsi Uic pQDCttlLons tlnclLont In the mode of *ddK«liig dlf- 
H Iw nippoKi, tnnu Spain, raaklDg dit- 
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the Eesaya of Bacon. But tliese, as we now read them, 
Bkod'i though not veiy bulky, are greatly enlarged 
^*»y^ since their first publication in 1597. They 
then were but ten in number: — entitled, 1. Of Studies; 
2. Of Discourse; 3. Of Ceremonies and Eeapecto ; 4. Of- 
Followers and Frienda ; 5. Of Suitore ; 6. Of Expence ; 
7. Of Regiment of Health ; 8, Of Honour and Reputation ; 
9. Of Faction; 10. Of Negociating. And even these 
few have been expanded in later editions to nearly 
double their extent. The rest were added chiefly in 
1612, and the whole wei* enlarged in 1S25. The pith 
indeed of these ten Essays will be found in the edition 
of 1597 ; the additions being merely to explain, correct, 
or illustrate. But, as a much greater number were in- 
corporated with them in the next <ientury, we shall say 
no more of Bacon's Essays for the present. 
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18. The present period, especially after 1 570, is fer more 
. fruitful than the preceding in the annals of poli-' 
pditidi tiool science. It produced several works both 
wriien. of temporary and permanent importance. Be- 
fore we come to Bodin, who is its most conspicaons 
ornament, it may he fit to mention some less considerable 
books, which, though belonging partly to the temporary 
class, have in several instances survived the occasion 
which drew them forth, and indicate a slate of public 
opinion not unworthy of notice. 

19. A constant progress towards absolute monarchy, 
OpprHHon sometimes silent, at other times attended with 
ofgovSn- violence, had been observable in the principal 
"™'*' kingdoms of Europe for the last hundred years. 
This had been brought about by various circumstances 
which belong to civU history ; but among others, by a 
more sUlM management, and a more systematic atten- 
tion to the Tn ft^'""< of state-craft, which had sometimes 
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BBSomed a Bort of scientific form, as in The Prince of 
Machiavel, but were more frequently inoulcated in cur- 
rent rules ftuniliu- to the conneellorB of kings. The 
conBequence had been not only many flagrant inslanceB 
of violated public rights but in Bome countries, especially 
France, an babitnal contempt for every moral as well as 
political restraint on the rater's will. But oppression is 
always felt to be such, and the breach of known laws 
cannot be borae without resentment, though it may 
without resistance; nor were there wanting ,^^j,( 
several causes that tended to generate a spirit Kener.tBi 
of indignation ^;ainat the predominant despot- ^ ''' 
ism. Independent of those of a political nature, which 
varied according to the circumstances of kingdoms, 
there were three that belonged to the sixteenth century 
as a learned and reflecting age, which, if they did not 
all exercise a great influence over the multitude, were 
sufficient to affect the complexion of literature, and to 
indicate a somewhat novel state of opinion in the public 

20, I. From the Greek and Roman poets, orators, or 
historians, the scholar derived the principles, ^^^ 
not only of eqtial justice, but of equal privi- frmnciuiic 
leges ; he learned to reverence free republics, '""*^- 
to abhor tyranny, to sympathise with a Timoleon or a 
Brutus, A late English historian, who carried to a mor- 
bid excess his jealousy of democratic prejudices, Smcied 
that these are perceptible in the versions of Greek au- 
thors by the learned of the sixteenth century, and that 
Xylander or Hhodomann gratified their spite against the 
sovereigns of their own time by mistranslating their text, 
in order to throw odium on Philip or Alexander. This 
is probably unfounded; but it may still be true that 
men, who had imbibed notions, perhaps as indefinite as 
exaggerated, of the blessingB of freedom in ancient 
Rome and Greece, would draw no advantageous contrast 
with the palpable outrages of arbitrary power before 
their eyes. We have seen, fifty years before, a striking 
proof of almost mutinous indignation in the Adages of 
Erasmus ; and I have little doubt that further evidence 
of it might be gleaned from the letters and writings of 
the learned. 

21. n. In proportion as the antiqmties of the existing 
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European monarchies came to be studied, it could not 
From their ^"* appear that the royal authority had out- 
ownandiiie gTown manj' limitations that primitive uss^ or 
Jewiab. established law had imposed upon it ; and the 
farther back these researches extended, the more they 
seemed, accordii^ to some inquirers, to favour a popular 
theory of constitutional polity. III. Neither of these 
considerations, which aflfected only the patient scholar, 
struck so powerfully on the public mind as the free 
spirit engendered by the Eeformation, and especially the 
Jiidaizing turn of the early Protestants, those at least of 
the Calvinistic school, which sought for precedents and 
models in the Old Testament, and delighted to recount 
how the tribes of Israel had &llen away &om Behoboam, 
how the Maccabees had repelled ihe Syrian, how Eglon 
had been smitten by the dagger of Ehud. Eor many 
years the Protestants of France had made choice of the 
sword, when their alternative was the stake ; and amidst 
defeat, treachery-, and massacre, sustained an imequal 
combat with extraordinary heroism, and a constancy 
that only a persuasion of acting according to conscience 
could impart. That persuasion it was the busineas of 
their ministers and scholars to encourage by at^ument. 
Each of these three principles of liberty was asserted by 
means of the press in the short period between 1570 and 
1580. 

22. First in order of publication is the Franco-Gallia 
P^^^ of Francis Hottoman, one of the most eminent 
Gaiiin of lawyers of that age. This is chiefly a coUeotion 
Hoitumiui. Qf passages from the early French historians, to 
prove the share of the people in government, and espe- 
cially their right of electing the kings of the first two 
races. No one in such inquiries would now have re- 
course to the Franco-Gallia, which has certainly the 
defect of great partiality, and an unwarrantable exten- 
sion of the author's hypothesis. But it is also true that 
Hottoman revealed some facts as to the ancient mo- 
narchy of France, which neither the later historians, 
flatterers of the court, nor the lawyers of the parliament 
of Paris, against whom he is prone to inveigh, had suf- 
fered to transpire. 

23. An anonymous treatise, Vindicise contra Tyrannoe, 
vinaioiBot Auctore Stephano Junio Bruto Celta, 1579, 
^*°s™'- commonly ascribed to Hubert Lai^et, the 
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friend of Sir Philip Sidney, breathes the efem spirit 
of Jndaical Hnguenotiem.'' Kings, tliat lay waste the 
uhnrchof God, and snpport idolatry, kings, that trample 
Tipon their snbjecte' privileges, may be deposed by the 
states of their kingdom, who indeed are bound in duty 
to do BO, though it is not lawful for private men to 
take np arms without authority. As kings derive their 
pre-eminence from the will of the people, they may be 
considered as feudally vassals of their subjects, so for 
that they may forfeit their crown by felony against 
them. Though Languet speaks honourably of ancient 
tyrannicides, it seems as if he could not mean to justify 
assassination, since he refnses the right of resistance to 
private men. 

24. Hottoman and Languet were both Protestants; 
and, the latter especially, may have been greatly cuiteun 
influenced by the perilous fortunes of their re- "' ^'°'"*- 
ligion. A short treatise, however, came out in 1578, 
written probably near thirty years before, by Stephen de 
la Boetie, best known to posterity by the ardent praiHes 
of his friend Montaigne, and an adhei'ent to the church. 
This is called Le Contr'Un, on Discours de la Servitude 
. Volontaire. It well deserves its title. Eoused by the 
flagitious tyranny of many contemporary rulers, and few 
were worse than Henry II., «nder whose reign it was 
probably written. La Boetie pours forth the vehement 
indignation of a youthful heart, full of the love of virtue 
and of the brilliant illusions which a superficial know- 
ledge of ancient history creates, against the voluntary 
abjectness of mankind, who submit as slaves to one no . 
wiser, no braver, no stronger than any of themselves. 
"He who soplayeihe master over you has but two eyes, 
has but two hands, has but one body, has nothing more 
than the least among the vast number who dwell in our 
cities ; nothing ha« he better than yon, save the advan- 
tage that you give him, that he may ruin yon. Whence 
has he so many eyes to watch you, but that yon give 
them to him ? How has he so many hands to strike 
you, but that he employs your own ? How docs he come 
by the feet which trample on your cities, but by your 
means? How can he' have any power over you, but 

k [Le Clen bai ■ dlnerution printH) n«al>lfonurwniell»Vlndktie Gonlni 
U Uie end of Ibe FngWib tnnaUtloD gf TyraniHH. But tLs nu^irll; haT« ccn- 
Biylc'i IKcUoii«7, io prare Uut Dn UnatdtoucitbcU t(i^fattr-^of^l(^)g|(; 
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what yon give him ? How conld he venture to persecute 
you, if he had not an understanding with yourselves ? 
What hann could he do yon, if you were not receivers 
of the robber that plundere yon, accomplices of the mur- 
derer who kills you, and traitors to your own selves ? 
You, you BOW the fruits of the earth, that he may waste 
them ; you furnish your houses, that he may pillage 
them ; you rear your daughters, that they may glut his 
wantonness, and your sons, that he may lead them at the 
best to his wars, or that he may send ^cm to esecution, 
or make them the instruments of his concupiscence, the 
ministers of his revenge. You exhaurt your bodies with 
labour, that he may revel in luxury, or wallow in base 
and vile pleasures; you weaken youreelves, that he may 
become more strong, and better able t« hold you in check. 
And yet from so many indignities, that the beasts them- 
selves, could they be conscious of them, would not en- 
dure, you may deliver yourselves, if you but make an 
effort, not to deliver yourselves, but to show the will to 
do it. Once resolve to be no longer slaves, and you are 
already free. I do not say that you should naaaii him, or 
shake lus seat ; merely support him no longer, and yon 
will see that, Hke a great Coloeeus, whose basis has been 
removed from beneath him, he will foil by his own 
weight, and break to piec-es." " 

25. These bursts of a noble patriotism, which no one 
who is in the least familiar with the history of that 
period wiU think inexcusable, are much unlike what we 
generally expect from the French writers. La Boetie, 
in &ct, is almost a single instance of a thoroughly 
republican character till nearly the period of the Revo- 
lution. Montaigne, the staunchest supporter of ohnrch 
and state, excuses his friend, "tiie greatest man, in my 
opinion, of our age," assuiing us that he was always a 
loyal subject, though, if he had been permitted his own 
choice, " he would rather have been bom at Venice 
than at Sarlat." La Boetie died young, in 1561 ; and 
his Diacouise was written some years befiare ; he might 
have lived to perceive how much more easy it is to 
inveigh against the abuses of government than to bring 
about any thing better by rebellion. 

i pvbUBlKd St tbe end of some edlUoni of 
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26, The three great sources of a free spirit in politico, 
admiration of antiquity, zeal for relieion, and „ , 
persuasion of positive right, which separately De jun 
nad ammated La Beetle, Languet, and Hotto- ^'^• 
man, united theirstreams to produce, in another country, 
the treatise of George Buchanan (De Jure Segni apud 
Scotoa), a scholar, ,a Protestant, and the suhjeot of a 
very uinited monarchy. This is a dialogue elegantly 
written, and designed, first, to show the origin of roy^ 
government from popular election ; then, flie right of 
putting tyrannical kingato death, according to Scripture, 
and the conditional allegiance due to the orown of Scot- 
land, as proved by the coronation oath, which implies 
that it is received in trust from the people. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of Buchanan's reasoning, which 
goes Tety materially farther than Languet had presumed 
to do : — " Is there, then," saye one of the inter! ocdtors, 
" a mutual compact between the king and the people? 
M. Thus it Bcema. — B. Does not he who first violates 
the compact, and does anything against his own stipu- 
lations, break his agreement P , Af . He does. — B. If, 
then, the bond which attached the king to the people is 
broken, all righte he derived from the agreement are' 
forfeited? M. They are forfeited— B. And he who was 
mutually bound becomes as free as before the agreement ? 
H. He has &e same rights and the same freedom as he 
had before. — B. But if a ting should do things tending 
to the dissolution of human society, for the preservation 
of which he has been made, what name should we give 
him P M. We should c^ him a tyrant. — B. But a 
tyrant not only possesses no just authority over his 
people, but is their enemy? M. He is surely their 
enemy.- — B. Is there not a just cause of war against an 
enemy who has inflicted heavy and intolerable injuries 
upon us ? M. There is. — -B, What is the nature of a 
war t^inst the enemy of all mankind, that is, against 
a tyrant? M. None can he more just, — B, Is it not 
la'v^l in a war justly commenced, not only for the 
whole people, bnt Tor any single person, to kill an 
enemy? M. It must be confessed. — B. What, then, 
shall we say of a tyrant, a public enemy, with whom all 
good men are in eternal wariare ? may not any one of 
all mankind inflict on him every penalty of war ? M. I 
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observe that alt nations have been of that opinion, for 
Theba is extolled for having killed her husband, and 
Timoleon for his brother's and Cassias for his son's 
death." ° 

27. We may include among political treatises of this 
class some published by the English and Scot- 
p^tuqne tish exiles during the persecution of their 
PowM. rel^on by the two Maries. They are, indeed, 
prompted by circumstances, and in some instances have 
too much of a temporary character to deserve a place in 
literary history. I will, however, give an account of 
one, inore theoretical than the r^it, and characteristic 
of the bold spirit of these oarly Protestants, especially as 
it is almost wholly unknown except by name. This is 
in the title-page, " A Short Treatise of Politique Power, 
and of the true obedience which aubjecta owe to kings 
and other civil governors, being an answer to seven 
questions: — ' 1. Whereof politique power gnweth, 
wherefore it was ordained, and the right use and duty 
of the same ? 2. Whether kings, princes, and other 
governors have an abeoluto power and antbority over 
their subjects ? 3. Whether kings, princes, and other 
politique governors be subject to God's laws, or the 
positive laws of their countries ? 4. In what things and 
how &r subjects are bound to obey their princes and 
governors ? 5. Whether all the subject's goods be the 
emperor's or king's own, and that they may lawfully 
tako them for their own? 6. Whether it be lawM to 
depose an evil governor and kill a tyrant ? 7. What 
confidence is to be given to princes and potentates ? ' " 
28. The author of this treatisa was John Poynet, or 
' itiubtrai Fonnet, as it is spelled in the last edition, 
""»iT. bishop of Winchester under Edward VI., and 
who had a considerable share in the Eefonnation." It 
was first published in 1558. and reprinted in 16i2, " to 
serve," says Strype, " the turn of tiiose times." " This 
book," observes truly the same industrious person, " was 
not over ^vourable to princes." Poynet died very soon 
afterwards, so that we cannot deftrmine whether he 
would have thought it expedient to speak as fiercely 
under the reign that was to oome. The place of publi- 

" p. Si, ° dwlioen ; StrTpe's Tltnmiiii. 
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cation of the first edition I do not know, bnt I presume 
it was at Geneva or Frankfort. It is closely and 
Tigorously written, deserving, in many parte, a high 
place among the English pixtse of that age, thongh not 
entirely iree irom the usual &ult — vulgar and ribaldToos 
invective. He determines all the questions stated in 
the title-page on principles adverse to royal power, 
contending, in the sixth chapter, that " the manifold 
and continual examples that have been, fhiin time to 
time, of the deposing of kings and killing of tyrants, do 
most certainly confirm it to be most true, just, and 
consonant to God's judgment. The history of kings in 
the Old Testament ia full of it ; and, as Cardinal Pole 
truly' citeth, England lacketh not the practice and e^pe- 
rience of the same ; for they deprived King Edward 11., 
because, without law, he killed the subjects, spoiled 
them of their goods, and wasted the treasures of the 
realm. And upon what just cau^ee Bichard U. was 
thmst out, and Henry IV. put in his place, I refer it to 
flieir own judgment. Denmark also now, in our days, 
did nobly the like act, when they deprived Christiem 
the tyrant, and committed him to perpetual prison. 

29. " The reasons, arguments, and laws, that serve 
for the deposing and displacing of an evil ^^^ 
governor, wUI do as much for the proof that it for tyrm- 
18 lawfid. to kill a tyrant, if they may be indif- '>**'^ 
ferently heard. As God bath ordained magistmtes to 
hear and determine private men's matters, and to punish 
their vices, so also willeth he that the magistrates' doings 
he called to account and reckoning, and their vices 
corrected and punished by the body of the whole con- 
gregation or commonwealth : as it is manifest by the 
memory of the ancient office of the High Constable of 
England, unto whose authority it pertained, not only to 
summon the king personally before the parliament, or 
other courts of judgment, to answer and receive accord- 
ing to justice, bnt also upon just occasion to commit 
him unto ward.'' Kings, princes, and governors have 
their authority of the people, as all laws, usages, and 
policies do declare and testify. For in some places and 
countries they have more and greater authority; in 

f ItliKai«l;nccc«iU7t(ioI)«TV*tlutiliigli_ialiiiFiideiitblidicie(L 
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some plaoes Imb; and in some the people have not given 
this authority to any other, bnt, retun and exercise it 
themselves. ' And is any man so tinieasonable to deny 
that the whole may do as much as th%y have pennitted 
one member to do, or those that have,appolDted an office 
npon trust have not authority upon jnet occasion (as the 
abuse of it) to take away what they gave ? All laws do 
agree that men may revoke their proxies aad letters of 
attorney when it pleaseth them, much more when they 
see their proctors and attorneys abuse it. 

30. " But now, to prove the latter part of tiiis question 
affirmatively, that it is lawful to liitl a tyrant, there is 
no man can deny, but that the Ethnics, aLheit they had 
not the right and perfect true knowledge of God, were 
enduedwith the knowle^e of the law of nature — for it 
is no private law to a few or certain people, but common 
to all — ^not written in books, but grafted in the hearts 
of men, not made by men, but ordained of God, which 
we have not learned, received, or read, hut have taken, 
sucked, and drawn it out of nature, whereunto we are 
not taught, but made, not instructed, but seasoned;'' 
and, as iSt. Paul saith, ' Man's conscience bearing witness 
of it,' " &c. He proceeds in a strain of some eloquence 
(and this last passage is not ill-translated from Cicero) 
to extol the ancient tyrannicides, accounting the first 
nobility to have been " those who had revenged and 
delivered the oppressed people out of the hands of their 
governors. Of this kind of nobility was Hercules, 
Theseus, and such like." ' It must be owned the worthy 
bishop is a bold man in assertions of fact. Instances 
from the Old Testament, of course, follow, wherein 
Jezebel and Athalia are not forgotten, for the sake of 
our bloody queen. 

31. If too much spaee has been allowed to so obscure 
ThB temu a production, it must be excused on account of 
m'nd b *^® illustration it gives to our civil and eocle- 
drcom- '' siastical history, thon^ of little importance in 
"™*^> literatore. It is also well to exhibit an addi- 
tional proof that the tenets of most men, however general 
and speculative they may appear, are espoused on account 
of the position of those who hold them, and the mo- 
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mentary conseqaences that they may produce. In a 
few years' time the Church of England, stroi^ in the 
protection of that royalty which Poynet thus assailed 
in hia own exile, enacted the celebrated homily against 
rebellion, which denounces every pretext of resistance 
to governors. It rarely happens tbat any parties, even 
the beat and purest, will, in the stiife to retain or recover 
their ascendency, weaken themselves by a scrupulous 
examination of the reasoning or the testimony which is 
to serve iheir purpose. Those have lived and read to 
little advantage who have not discovered this. 

32. It might appear that there was some peculiar 
association between these popular theories of 
resistuice and the Protestant faith. Perhaps, in tneu 
truth, they had a.d^ree of natural connexion ; ^^^ *' 
but circumstances, more than general principles, 
affect the opinions of mankind. The rebellion of the 
Let^ue i^amst Henry HI., their determination not to 
aofenowledge Heqry IV., reversed the state of parties, 
and displayed, in an opposite quarter, the republican 
notions of Langnet and Buchanan as fierce and as un- 
limited as any Protestants had maintained them. Heniy 
of Bourbon could only rely upon his legitimate descent, 
upon the indefeasible rights of inheritance. K France 
was to chdoee for herself, France demanded a Catholic 
king ; all the topics of democracy were thrown into that 
scale ; and, in fact, it is well known ihat Henry had no 
prospect whatever of success but by means of a conver- 
sion, which, though not bearing much semblance of 
sincerity, the nation thought fit to accept. But during 
that struggle of a few years we find, among other writ- 
ings of leas moment, one ascribed by some to £ose. 
Bishop of Seulis, a strenuous partisan of the League, 
which may perhaps deserve to arrest our attention.' 
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33. This book, ' De Jnata Reipublicea Christisnfe in 
RoHeuntiie Roges Potestate,' published in 1590, must have 
AuUw^y of beea partly written before the death of Henry 
suieiDier HI. in the preceding year. He begins with 
Km^ the origin of human society, which ne treats 
with some eloquence, and on the principle of an election 
of magistrates by the community, that they might live 
peaceably, and in enjoyment of their possessions. The 
different forms and limitations of government have 
sprung from the choice of the people, escept where they 
have been imposed by conquest. He exhibits many 
instances of this variety : but there are two dangers, one 
of limiting loo TO.uch the power of kings, and letting the 
populace change the dynasty at their pleaswre ; the 
other, that of ascribing a sort of divinity to kings, and 
taking from the nation all the power of restraining them 
in whatever crimes they may commit. The Scottish 
Galvinists are an instance of the first error ; the modem 
advocates of the house of Valois of the other. ITie 
servile langut^e of (hose who preach passive obedience 
has encouraged not only the worst Homan emperors, 
but such tyrants aa Henry VIII., Edward Vl., and 
Elizabeth of England. 

34. The author goes, in the secoud chapter, more 
fully into a reiiitation of this doctrine, aa'contrary tti the 
practice of ancient nations, who always deposed tyrants, 
to the principles of Christianity, and to the constitution 
of European communities, whose kings are admitted 
under an oath to keep the laws and to reign justly.' 
The subject's o'ath of allegiance does not bind him, 
unless the' king observe what is etipolated from him ; 
and this right of withdrawing obedience from wicked 
kings is at me bottom of all the public law of Enrope. 
It is also Bonotioned by the church. Still more has the 
nation a right to impose laws and limitations on kings, 
who have certainly no superiority t« the law, so that 
they can transgress it at pleasure. 

35. In the third chapter he inquires who is a tyrant; 
and, after a long discussion, comes to, this result, that a 

-tyrant is one who despoils hia subjects of their posses- 
sions, or offends public decency by immoral life, but 
above all, who assails the Christian faith, and uses bis 
authority to render his subjects heretical. All these 
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characterB axe found in Henry of Valois. He then 
urges, in the two following chapters, that all Proles- 
tantiem is worse than pf^aiuBm, inasmnch as it holds 
out less inducement to & virtuous life, but that Calyinihm 
is much the worst form of the ProteBtant heresy. The 
Huguenots, he proceeds to prove, are neither parts of 
the French chuich nor commonwealth. He infere, in 
the seventh chapter, that the king of Navarre, being a 
heretic of this description, ia not fit to rule over Chris- 
, tiane. The remainder of the book is designed to show 
that every king, being schismatic or heretical, may be 
deposed by the pope, of which he brings many ex- 
amples ; nor has any one deserved this sentence more 
thaii Henry of Kavarre. It has always been held lawful 
that an heretical king should be warred upon by his 
own eubjecte and by all Christian sovereigns ; and he 
maintains that a real tyrant, who, after being deposed 
by the wiser part> of his subjects, attempts to preeerve 
his power by force, may be put to death by any private 
person. He adds that Julian was probably killed by a 
Christian soldier, and quotes several fethers and ecclesi- 
astical historians who justify and ct^mend the act. 
He concludes by eshorting the nobility and other orders 
of Prance, since Henry is a relapsed heretic, who is not 
to be believed for any oaths he may make, to rally round 
their Catholic king, Charles of Bourbon. 

36. The principles of Rose, if he were truly the 
author, both as to rebellion and tyrannicide, 
belonged naturally to those who took up arms amdier in 
f^ainat Henry III., and who applauded his ""tij™™ 
assassin. They were adopted, and perhaps ex- "' ' 
tended, by Boucher, a leaguer still more furious, if pos- 
sible, than Boee himself, in a book published in 1589, 
De Justa Hearici III, Abdications ii Francorum Regno. 
This book is written in the spirit of Languet, asserting 
the general right of the people to depose tyrants, rather 
than Gon&ning it to the case of heresy. The deposing 
power of the pope, consequently, does not came much 
into question. He was answered, as well as other 
writers of the same tenets, by a Scottish Catholic residing 
at Paris, William Barclay, father of the more Aaswmi 
celebrated author of the A:r^nis, in a treatise "^ B»iciay. 
" De Regno>et Regdi Potestate adversus Buchanannm, 
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Brutam, Bouohernm et Beliquoe Monarchomachos," 
1600. Barclay amies on tlie principles current in 
Fntuce, ihat the king has no euperior in temporals ; 
that the people are bound in all cases to obey him; 
that the laws owe their validity to his will. The eettle- 
ment of France by tbe submission of the Lec^ue on the 
one band, and by the Edict of Nantes on the other, 
naturally put a etop to the discussion of questions which, 
theoretical and universal as they mi^t seem, would 
never have been brought forward but through the stimu- 
lating influence of immediate ciroumstancee. 

37. But while the war was yet raging, and the fote of 
The Jendu *^® Catliolic religion seemed to hang upon its 
lOapt iboa success, many of l^e Jesuits had been strenuous 
*""*■ advocates of the tyrannicidal doctrine ; and the 
strong spirit of party attachment in that order renders it 
hardly nncandid to reckon among its general tenets 
whatever was taught by its most conspicuous members. 
The boldest and most celebrated assertion of these 
Hiriuu mariina was by Mariana, in a book, De Bege et 
I* B«ff. Itegis Institntione. The first edition of this re- 
markable book, ^nd which is of considerable scarcity, 
was published at Toledo in 1599, dedicated to Philip 
m., and sanctioned with more tJian an approbation, 
with a warm exdogy, by the censor (one dT the same 
order, it may be observed), who by the king's authority 
had perused the manuscript. It is, however, not such 
as in an absolute monarchy we should expect to find 
Gonntenanoe. Mariana, after inquiring what is the beet 
form of government, and decidmg for hereditary mo- 
narchy, but only on condition that the prince shall call 
the best citizens to his councils, and administer all 
a£^rs according to the advice of a senate, comes to 
show the difference between a king and a tyrant. His 
invectives against the latter prepare ns for the sixth 
chapter, which is entitled, Whether it be lawful to over- 
throw a lyrant? He begins by a short sketeh of the 
oppression of France under Henry HI., which had pro- 
voked his assassination. Whether the act of James 
Clement, " the eternal glory of France, as most reckon 
him," ° were in itself warrantable, he admits to be a 



controverted question, stating the ailments on. both 
sides, lut placing last those in favour of Ih© murder, to 
which he evidently leans. All philosophers and theolo- 
gians, he says, agree that an usurper may be put to 
death by any one. But in the case 6f a lawful king, 
governing to the great injury of the commonwealth or of 
religion (for we ought to endure his vices so long as 
they do not reach an intolerable height), he thinks that 
the states of the realm should admonish him, and on his 
neglect to reform his life, may take up arms, and put to 
death a prince whom they have declared to be a public 
enemy ; and any private man may do the same. He 
concludes, therefore, that it is only a question of fiict 
who is a tyrant, but not one of right, whether a tyrant 
may be killed, Kor does this maxim give a licence 
to attempts on the lives of good princes; since it can 
never be applied till wise and experienced men have 
conq)ired with the public voice in declaring the prince's 
granny. " It is a wholesome thing," ne proceeds, 
" that sovereigns should be convinced that, if they 
oppress the state, and become intolerable by their 
wickedness, their assassination will not only be lawful 
but glorious to the perpetrator." ' This language, what- 
ever indignation it mi^t excite gainst Mariana and his 
order, is merely what we have seen in Buchanan. 

38. Mariana discusses afterwards the question, whe- 
ther the power of the king or of the commonwealth be 
the greater; and after intimating the danger of giving 
offence, and the difficulty of removing the blemishes 
which have become inveterate by time (with allusion, 
doubtless, to the change of the Spanish constitution 
nnder Charles and Philip), declares in strong terms 
for limiting ,the royal power by laws. In Spain, he 
asserts, the king cannot impose taxes against the will 
of the people. " He may use his influence, he may 
offer rewards, sometimes he may threaten, he may solicit 
with promises and bribes (we will not say whether he 
may do this rightiy), but if they refuse, he must give 
way; and it is the same with new laws, which require 
the sanction of the people. Nor could they preserve 
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their right of deposing and putting to death a tyrant, if 
they had not retained the auperior power to themaelvee 
when they delegated a part to the Hng. It may be the 
case in some natiouB, who have no public aasemblies of 
the states, that of necessity the royal pren^ative must 
compel obedience — a power t^x) great, and approaching 
to tyranny— but we speak (says Mariana) not of barba- 
rians, but of the monarchy which exists, and ought to 
exist among us, and of that form of polity which of 
it«elf is the best." Whether any nation has a right to 
surrender its liberties to a king, he declines to inquire, 
observing only that it would act rashly in making such 
a surrender, and the king almost as much eo in accept- 
•ing it. 

39. In the second book Mariana treats of the proper 
education of a prince ; and in the third on the due ad- 
ministration of hia goyemment, inveighing vehemently 
^fainst excessive taxation, and against debasement of 
the coin, which he thinks ought fo be the last remedy in 
a public oriais. The whole work, even in it« reprehen- 
sible exa^erations, breathes a spirit of liberty and 
r^ard to the common good. Nor does Mariana, though 
a Jesuit, lay any stress on the papal power to depose 
princes, which, I believe, he has never once intimated 
through &o whole volume. It is absolutely on political 
principles that he reasons, unless we except that he 
considers impiety as one of the vices which constitute a 

40. Neither of the conflicting parties in Great Britain 
Po_iM ^f*^ neglected the weapons of their contempo- 
thoorietin rarics I the English Protestants under Mary, 

i>gLium. ^^ Scots under her unfortunate namesake, the 
Jesuifa and Catholic priests under Elizabeth, appealed 
to the natural rights of men, or to those of British 
citizens. I'oynet, Goodman, Knox, are of the first 
description ; Allen and Persons of the second. Yet this 
was not done, by the latter at least, so boldly, and so 
much on broad principles, as it was on the <Juntinent; 
and Persons, in his celebrated Conference, under the 
name of Doleman, tried the different and rather inoou- 
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GLstent path of hereditary right. The throne of Eliza- 
beth seemed to stand in need of a strongly monarchical 
sentiment in the nation. Yet we find that the popular 
origin of government, and the necessity of popular con- 
sent to il5 due exercise, are laid down hy Hooker in the 
first and eighth books of the Ecclesiastical ^^^^^^^ 
Polity, with a boldness not very usual in her 
reign, and, it must be owned, with a latitude of expres- 
sion that leads ns forward to the most unalloyed demo- 
cracy. This theory of Hooker, which he endeavoured 
in some places to qualify, with little success or con- 
sistency, Utongh it excited, perhaps, not much attention 
at the time, became the basis of Locke's more celebrated 
Essay on Oovemment, and, dirongh other stages, of the 
political creed which actuates at present, as a possessing 
spirit, the great mass of the. civilised world.' 

41. The bold and sometimee passionate writers, who 
possibly will be thought to have detained us pautuxi 
too long, may be contrasted with another class m*™*"- 
more cool and prudent, who sought rather to make the 
most of what they found established in civil polity than 
to amend or subvert it. The condition of Fiance wa« 
such as to force men into thinking, where nature had 
given them the capacity of it. In some of the memoirs 
of the age, such aa those of Caetelnau or Tavannes. we 
find an habitual tendency to refect, to observe the chain 
of causes, and to brii^ history to bear on the passing 
time. De Comines had set a precedent i and the fashion 
of studying his writings and those of Machiavel con- 
spired with the force of circumstances to make a tbought- 
fid generation. The political Mid military dis- j^ ^^^ 
conraes of La Noue, being thrown into the 
form of dissertation, come more closely to our purpoee 
than merely historical worka. They are full of good 
sense, in a high moral tone, without pedantry or preten- 
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sion, and throw much light on the first period of the 
civil wars. The earliest edition is referred by the Bio- 
graphie Universelle to 1587, which I believe should be 
1588 ; but the book seema to have been finished long 
before, 

42. It would carry us beyond the due proportions of 

J, . this chapter were I to seek out every book 
belonging to the class of political philosophy, 
and we are yet far from its termination. The Politica 
of Justus Lipsius deserve little regard ; they are chiefly 
a digest of Aristotle, Tacitus, and other ancient writers, 
Charron has incorporated or abridged the greater part of 
this work in his own. In one paes^e Lipsius gave 
great and just offence to tiie best of the Protestant party, 
whom he was about to desert, by Tecommending the 

Botero estiipation of heresy by fire and sword. A 
political writer of the Jesuit school was Gio- 
vanni Botero, whose long treatise, Eagione di Stato, 
1589, while deserving of considerable praise for acute- 
ness, has been extolled by Gingu^ne, who had never 
read it, for some merits it is far from possessing.' The 
tolerant spirit, ,fhe maxims of good faith, the enlarged 
philosophy, which, on the credit of a Piedmontese pane- . 
gyrist, he ascribes to Botero, will be sought in vain. 
This Jesuit justifies the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and all other atrocities of that age ; observing that the 
duke of Alba made a mistake in the public execution of 
Horn and Egmont, instead of getting rid of them pri- 
vately.'' Conservation is with him, as with Maohiavel, 
ttie great end of government, whiob is to act so aa 
neither to deserve nor permit opposition. The imme- 
diate punishment of the leaders of sedition, with as 
much silence and secrecy as possible, is the best remedy 
where the sovereign is suflSciently powerful. In oaaea 
of danger, it is necessary to conquer by giving way, and 
to wait for the cooling of men's tempers, and the dis- 
union that will infiilli wy impair their force ; least of all 
should he absent himself, like H^uiy IH., &om the 
scene of tumult, and thus give courage to the seditious, 
while he diminishes their respect for himself. 

■ Vol.TtH.p. 110. mnil* Kw6 poBlblle. Thli Is in «nol]ier 

» PoiEta coiit«it«rtt dl Bbriganeno tiatlM by Botero, Kcloioiil UniTcmU 
«» du morM qiuiQla a pii6 scgnta- di' CqiltuI lllnitil. 
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43. Botero had thought and observed much ; he is, in 
extent of reading, second only to Bodin, and Hj,„,n„i, 
his views are aometimee luminous. The most onpopuii- 
remitrkable passage that has occurred to me is '^'^ 

on the subject of population. No encouragement to 
matrimony, he observes, will increase the nuiubers of 
the people without providing also the means of sub- 
sistence, and without due care for breeding children up. 
. If this be wanting, they either die prematurely, or grow 
np of little service to their country." Why else, he asks, 
did the human race reach, three thousand years ^;o, as 
great a population as exists at present? Cities begin 
with a few inhabitants, increase to a certain point, but 
do not pass it, as we see at Borne, at Naples, and in 
other places. Even if all the monks and nuns were to 
marry, there would not, he thinks, be mure people in 
the world than there are ; two things being requisite for 
their increase — generation and education (or what we 
should perhaps rather call rearing), and if the multipli- 
cation of marri^ea may promote the one, it certainly 
hinders the other." Botero must here have meant, 
though he does not fully express it, that the poverty 
attending upon improvident marriages is the great im- 
pediment to rearing their progeny. 

44. Paolo Puuta, in Ms Discorsi Folitici, Venice, 
1599, is perhaps less vigorous and acute than ^^^^ 
Botero ; yet he may be reckoned among judi- 
cious writers on general politicB. The first book of 
these discourses relates to Roman, the second chiefly to 
modem history. His tnm of thinking is independent 
and unprejudiced by the current tide of opinion, as 
when he declares against the conduct of Hannibal in 
invading Italy. Faruta generally states both aides of a 
political problem very fairly, as in one of the most 
remarkable of his discourses, where he puts the famous 
question on the usefulness of fortified towns. His final 
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conolaeioa la favourable to fhem. He was a subject of 
Youice, and after holding considerable offices, was one 
of those hiBtorians employed by the Senate, whose 
writingH form the eeriee entitled Istorici Veneziani, 

45. John Bodin, author of several other lese vajnable 
^^^^^ works, acqnired so distuiguished a reputation 

by his Republic, published in French in 1577, 
and in Latin, with many additione, by himself in 1586," 
and has in &ct bo far outstripped the political writers of 
bis own period, that I shall endeavour to do justice to 
bis memory by something like an analysis of this treatise, 
which is &r more known by name than generally read. 
Hany have borne testimony to his extraordinary reach of 
learning and reflection. " I know of no political writer 
of the same period," says Stewart, "whose eJttensive, 
and various, and discriminating reading appears to me 
to have contributed more to facilitate and guide the 
researches of his successors, or whose references to 
ancient learning have been more frequently transcribed 
without acknowledgment." ' 

46. What ia the object of political society? Bodin. 

begins by inquiring. The greatest good, he 
Wa t™uM answers, of every citizen, which is that of the 
KcmftMcf ^hols state. And this he places in the exercise 
^^ of the virtues proper to man, and in the know- 

ledge of things natural, human, and divine. But as all 
have not agreed as to the chief good of a single man, nor 
whether the good of individuals be also that of the state, 
this has caused a variety of laws and customs according 
to the humours and passions of rulers. This first chapter 

•This tresllse, in lis firat edition. *nd of extaiplM, which were not Itat on 
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is in a more metaphysical tone than ne DKually find in 
Bodin. He proceeds in the next to the rights of fiimilies 
(jus femiliare), and to the distinction between a family 
and a commonwealth. A fiunily is the right government 
of many persons nnder one head, as a commonwealth is 
that of many families.' Patriarchal authority , y, ^i, 
he raises high, both marital and paternal, on at bods oi 
each subject pouring out a vast stream of '"'■i''^ 
knowledge : nothii^ that sacred and profane history, 
the accoQnta of travellers, or the Boman lawyers could 
BUpply, ever escapes the comprehensive researches of 
Bodin." He intimates his opinion in fkvour of the right 
of repudiation, one of the many proofe that he paid more 
r^ard to the Jewish than the (Smstiaa law,' and vindi- 
cates the full extent of the paternal power in the Homan 
republic, deducing the decline of the empire from its 
relaxation. 

47. The patriarchal government includes the relation 
of master to servant, and leads to the questitm DomHUc 
whether slavery should be admitted into a well- "^"Re- 
constituted commonwealth. Bodin, discussing this with 
many arguments on both aides, seems to think that the 
Jewish law, with its limitations as to time of servitude, 
ought to prevail, since the divine rules were not laid 

( Fiunllli «t pluiinm mb nnina u and witb great defem>«. bnt HldDm or 
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down for the boundaries of PaLestine, bat being bo wise. 
so salutary, and of such authority, ought to be preferred 
above the constitutions of men. SlaveTy, therefore, is 
not to be permanently established ; but where it already 
exiets, it will be expedient that emanoipation ehould ha 
gradual.' 

48. Ilkese last are the rights of persons in a state of 
j^^ ^ nature, to be regukted, but not created by the 
iwmmoD- law, " Before there was either city or citizen, 
wHiUiB. fyy g^^y f^jjjj jjf (^ commouwealth amongst men 
(I make use in this place of Enollee's very good transia- 
non), every master of a femily was master in his own 
house, having power of life and death over his wife 
and children; but, after that force, violence, ambition, 
covetousness, and desire of revenge had armed one 
against another, the issues of wars and combats giving 
victory unto the one side, made the other to become 
unto them slaves ; and amongst them that overcame, he 
that was chosen chief and captain, under whose conduct 
and leading they had obtaiiied the victory, kept them 
also in his power and command as Hb faithful and 
obedient servants, and the other as his fllaves. Then 
that fnll and entire liberty, by nature given to every 
man to live as himself best pleased, viras altogether 
taken from the vanquished, and in the vanquishers 
themselves in some measure also diminished in regard 
of the conqueror ; for that now it concerned every man 
in private to yield his obedience unto his chief sove- 
reign ; and he that would not abate anything of his 
liberty, to live under the laws and commandments of 
another, lost all. So the words of lord and servant, of 
prince and subject, before unknown to the world, were 
first brought into use. • Yea, reason, and the very light 
of nature, leadeth us to believe very force and violence 
to have given cause and beginning unto common- 



49. Thus, therefore, the patriarchal simplicily of 
PrtTiiegm government was overthrown by conquest, of 
ofdtLitM. wiiicii Nimrod seems to have been the earliest 
instance ; and now fathers of families, once sovereign, 
e citizens. A citizen is a free man under the 
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supreme government of another," Those who enjoy 
more privileges than others are not citizens more than 
fhey. "It is the acknowledgment of the sovereign hy 
hie free subject, and the protection of the sovereign 
towards him, that makes the citizen." This is one of 
the fundamental principles, it may be observed by us in 
passing, which distinguish a monarchical irom a repub- 
lican spirit in constitutional jurispnidence. Wherever 
mere subjection, or even mere nativity, is held to give a 
claim to citizenship^ there is an abandonment of the 
republican principle. This, always reposing on a real 
or imaginary contract, distinguishes the nation, the 
succesiSOrs of the first community, from alien settlers, 
and, above all, from those who are evidently of a dif- 
ferent race. Length of time must, of course, ingraft 
many of foreign origin upon the native tree ; but to 
throw open civil privileges at random to new-comers, is 
to convert a people into a casual e^^gstion of men. 
In a monarchy the hereditary principle maintains an 
unity of the commonwealth; which may better permit, 
though not entirely without danger, an equality- of 
privileges among all its subjects. Thus under Caracalla, 
mt in a period in which we should not look for good 
precedents, the great nam^, as once it had been, of 
Boman citizen was extended, east and west, to all the 
provinces of the empire. 

50. Bodin comes next to the relation between patron 
and client, and to those alliances among states jj^^^^ 
which bear an analogy to it. But he is careful >Dve»ign 
to distinguish patronage or protection from p"""* 
TBffialage. Even in unequal alliances the inferior is 
still sovereign; and, if this be not reserved, the alliance 
mnst become subjection." Sovereignty, of which he 
treats in the following chapter, he defines a supreme 
and perpetual power, absolute and subject to no law.' 
A limited prince, except so far as ihe limitation is con- 
fined to the laws of nature, is not sovereign. A sovereign 
cannot bind his successor, nor can he he bound by his 
owi laws, unless confiirued by oath ; fur we must not 
conJound the laws and contracts of princes—the former- 

■ IM eifia nlbn lUnd qiuin UbH ' c.1. 
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depead upon his will, bnt the latter oblige his ci 
It 18 convenient to call parliaments or meetir^ of etates- 
general for advice and consent, but the king is not bound 
by them ; the contrary notion has done much harm. 
"Even in England, where laws made in parliament can- 
not be repealed withoat its consent, the king may reject 
any new one without r^ard to the desire of the nation.' 
And though no taxes are imposed in England without 
consent of parliament, this is the case also in other 
countries, if necessity does not prevent the meeting of 
the states. He concludes that me English parliament 
may have a certain authority, but that the sovereignty 
and legislative power are solely in the king. Whoever 
l^islates is sovereign, for this power includes all other. 
AVhether a vassal oi tributaiy prince is to be called 
Bovereign, is a question that leads Bodin into a great 
quantity of feudal law and history; he determines i! 
according to his own theory,' 

51. The second book of the Bepublic treats of the dif 

FomH t ^^'^^^ species of civil government. These, a«- 

goTRD. cording to Bodin, are but three, no mixed fom 

""'■ being possible, since sovereignty or the legiali- 

tive power is indivisible. A democracy he define* to le 

a government where the majority of the citizens possffis 

the sovereignty. £ome he holds to have been a denxv 

ctatio republic, in which, however, he is not exactly 

right; and he is certainly mistaken in his gener^ 

theory, by arguing as if the separate definition of each 

of the three forms must be applicable after their combi- 

Djji^j,^ nation.* In his chapter on despotic monarc'ay, 

. and nw- he again denies that governments were founled 

''*"'^' on original contract. The power of one man, 

in the origin of political society, was absolute ; uid 

Aristotle was wrong in supposing a fabulouB golden ^e, 

in which kings were chosen by suflrage.' Despotism is 

' Hoe tiiBfa rioguUre vdderi pgesil, ' In tla beginning of Btalm. qm Bo- 

qimd, que legM pi>pall rogotlnne ic detubonintiin coateactn ccepit.ii rei. 

prlodpli Jcmu feniDUir, mta olLttr qn«n public* fomuL qoKdAm GonnUtuL, jDlua 

popall comltliB KbrogATl poHimL Id linperk'> AC dominata DnmlA Ifnebntor. 

win Dellni Anglonua InOillti legttiu FKl!lIfiilmAii9tDttln.qiit Lnrcumlllnd 

mUd confimuTlLi Idem Unidi confiteUir genus bufninum tibulli potUdaqium 

legem probui iqt rnpni coiuDeYine r»D- relpn Uliulrlug, regn brmu eufngto 

tm popull TDlnnuwm ntcnnqne prlnclpl ctuhi pwdidll; cum omiilboi ptnnui- 

plicaerlL man tUt ac penplcnum monsrclilAii om- 

' c. ■ and It. nlnm piinum lu AsittIi rulgu ametl- 

' lib. II. G. 1. tuUin Hlmndo prtiulpe, fcc 
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distinguished from moBarchy by the subjects being 
trcly slaves, ■without a right over their properties ; but 
as the despot may use them well, even this is not neces- 
sarily a tyranny." Monarchy, on the other hand, ia the 
rale of one man according to the law of nature, who 
maintains the liberties and properties of others as much 
as his own." As this definition does not imply any 
other restraint than the will of the prince imposes on 
himself, Bodin labours under the same difficulty as 
Montesqmeu, Every English reader of the Esprit des 
Loix has been struck by the want of a precise distinction 
between despotism and monarchy. Tyranny differs, 
Bodin says, from despotism, merely by the personal 
character of the prince ; but severity towards a seditious 
populace is not tyranny ; and here he censuroB the lax. 
government of Henry II. Tyraimicido he justifies in 
respect of an usurper who baa no title except force, but 
not as to lawAiI princes, or such as have become so by 
prescription.' 

52. An aristocracy he conceives always to exist where 
a smaller body of the citizens governs the Ariato- 
greater.' This definition, which has been '™^- 
adopted by some late writers, appears to lead to con- 
sequences hardly compatible with the common use of 
language. The electora of the House of Commons in 
England are not a majority of the people. Are ik^y, 
therefore, an aristocratical body ? The same is stUl 
more strongly the case ia France, and in moat repre- 
sentative governments of Europe, We might better 
say, that the distinguishing characteristic of an aris- 
tocracy is the enjoyment of privileges which are not 
communicable to other citizens simp^ by anything they 
can themselves do to obtain them. Thus no government 
would be properly aristocmtical where a pecuniary 
qualification ia alone sufficient to confer political power; 
nor did the ancients ever use the word in such a sense. 

63. Sovereignty resides in the supreme legislative 
authority ; but this requires the aid of other „ 
inferior and delegated mmistere, to the con- umiicUsof 
sideration of which the third book of Bodin is ""** 
direoted. A senate he defines, " a lawful assembly of 

■ Efff, Btatmi ismper u<sl(KnUcuiii impenL u. 1. ' 

.,„oglc 
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counBellora of atete, to give advice to them who have 
the Bovereigniy in every commonwealth; we aay, tu 
give advice, that we may not ascribe any power of com- 
mand to such a senate." A coiincil ia necessary in a 
monarchy ; for much knowledge ia generally miachievoas 
in a kicg. It is rarely united with a, good diaposition 
and with a moral discipline of mind. None of the 
emperors were so illiterate as Trajan, none more learned 
than Kero. The counsellore should not be too numerous, 
and he advises that they should retain their ofBces for 
life. , It would be dangerous as well as ridicnloua to 
choose young men for such a post, even if they could 
have wisdom and experience, since neither older persons, 
nor those of their own age, would place confidence in 
them. He then expatiates, in hia usual manner, upon 
all the councils that have existed in ancient or modem 
states.* 

54. A magistrate ia an officer of the sovereign, pos- 
Douwof sessing public authority.'' Bodin censures the 
■Mgiitrsui. ugiial definitions of magistracy, distinguishing 
from magistrates both those officers who possess no right 
of command, and such commissioners as have only a 
temporary del^ation. In treating of the duty, of magi- 
atrates towards the sovereign, he praises the rule of tie 
law of France, that the judge is not to regard private 
letters of the king against the justice of a civil suit.' 
But after stating the doubt, whether this applies to 
matters affecting the public, he concludes tbfit the judge 
must obey any direction he receives, unless contrary to 
the law of nature, in which case he is bound not to for- 
feit his integrity. It is however better, as far as we can, 
to obey all the commands of the sovereign thMi to set a 
bad example of resistance to the people. This has pro- 
bably a r^ard to the frequent opposition of the parlia- 
ment of Paris to what it deemed the unjust or illegal 
ordinances of the court. Several questions, discussed in 
these chapters on magistracy, are rather subtle and 
verbal ; and, in general, the argumentative part of Bodin 
IB almost drowned in his erudition. 

55. A state cannot subsist without colleges and cor- 
Corp«ni- porations, for mutual atfection and friendship is 
"""'•■ the necessary bond of human life. It is tene 
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thai DUBcbieb have sprung from these institntions, and 
tiiey are to be regulated by good laws ; but sb a femily 
is a oommuuity natural, so a college k a commtmity 
civil, and a comnton wealth ia but a community governed 
by a aovereign power ; and thus the word community is 
common unto all three.'' In thie chapter we have a fiiU 
discoBsion of the subject; and, in adverting to the 
Spanish Cortes and English House of Commons as a sort 
of colleges in the state, he praises them as useful insti- 
tutions, observing, with somewhat more boldness than is 
ordinary to him, that in several provinces in France 
there had been assemblies of the states, which had been 
abolished by those who feared to see their own crimes 
and peculations brought to light, 

56. In the last chapter of the third book, on the de- 
greee and orders of citizens, Bodin seems to siam, put 
think that slaves, being subjects, ought to be "f* ='»'«■ 
rackoned parts of the state." This is, as has been inti-^ 
mated, in conformity with his monarchical notions. He 
then enters upon the different modes of acquiring nobility, 
and inveighs against making wealth a passport to it; 
discussing also the derogation to nobility by plebeian 
occupation. The division into three orders is useful in 
every form of government, 

67. Perhaps the best chapter in the liepublic of Bodin 
is the firet in the fourth book, on the rise, pro- ^^ ^^ 
gress, and stationary condition, revolutions, fciiof 
decline, and fall of states, A commonwealth """■ 
is said to be changed when its form of polity is altered ; 
for its identity is not fca be determined by the long 
standing of the city walls; but when popular govern- 
ment becomes monarchy, or aristocracy is turned to de- 
mocracy, the commonwealth is at an end. He thus uses 
fhe word respu/Aica in the sense of polity or constitution, 
which is not, perhaps, strioUy correct, though sanctioned 
by some degree of usage, and leaves his proposition a 
tautological truiam. The extinction of states may be 
natural or violent, but in one way or the other it must 
happen ; since there is a determinate period to all things, 
and a natural season in which it seems desirable that ■ 

' Si mihl ubetlB ic /um BntTnigloniRi cuplKni. Kj Ih^ he mij- onl^ mean thM 
lo hic dl^aUUoDa thbuaoturj lerTEit tm wtnld detin to eoundpatfl Utem, 
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they should come to an end. The beat revolution is that 
which takes place by a voluntary cesBion of power. 

58. As the forma of government are Hiree, it follows 
uuH at that the poBsibte revolntionB &om one to another 
'*™"'""* are six. For anarchy is the extinction of a 
government, not a revolution in it. He proceeds to de- 
velope the causes of revolutions with great extent of 
historical learning and with judgment, if not with so 
much acnteness or so mnch vigour of style as Machiavel. 
Great misfortunes in war, he observes, have a tendency 
to change popular rule to aristocracy, and success has an 
opposite effect ; the same seems applicable to all public 
adversity and prosperity. Democracy, however, more 
commonly ends in monarchy, as monarchy does in de- 
mocracy, especially when it has become tyrannical ; and 
such changes are usually accompanied by civil war or 
tumult. Nor oan aristocracy, he thinks, be changed 
into democracy without violence, though the converse 
revolution sometimes happens quietly, as when the la- 
bonrii^ classes and traders give up public affairs to look 
after their own ; in this manner Venice, Lucca, Ba^usa, 
and other cities have become aristocracies. The great 
danger for an aristocracy is, that some ambitious person, 
either of their own body or of the people, may arm the 
latter gainst them : and this is most likely to occur 
when honours and magistracy are conferred on unworthy 
men, which affords the beat topic to demagogues, espe- 
cially where the plebeians are wholly excluded ; which, 
though always grievous to them, is yet tolerable so long 
as power is intrusted to deserving persons ; but when 
bad men are promoted, it becomes easy to excite tiie 
minds of the people against the nobility, above all, if 
^ere are already factions among the latter, a condition 
dangerous to all states, but mostly to an aristocracy. 
Bevolutions are more freqaent in small states, because a 
small number of citizens is easily split into parties ; 
hence we shall find in one age more revolutions among 
the cities of Greece or Italy than have taken place during 
many in the kingdoms of France or Spain. He thinks 
the ostracism of dangerous citizens iiself dangerous, and 
recommends rather to put them to death, or to render 
them friends. Monarchy, he observes, has this peculiar 
to it, that if the king be a prisoner, the constitution is 
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not lost ; whereas, if the seat of gcrvemment in a republic 
be taken it ie at an end, the stibordinate cities never 
making resistance. It is evident that this can only be 
applicable to tbe case, hitherto the more common one, 
of a republic, in which tbe capital city entirely pre- 
dominates. " There is no kingdom which shall not, in 
continuance of time, be changed, and at length also be 
overthrown. But it is beat for them who least feel their 
changes by little and little made, whether from evil to 
good, or from good to evil." 

59. If this is the best, the next is the worst chapter 
in Bodin. It professes to inquire, whether the i,(_,„_|j^ 
revolutions of states can be foreseen. Here he futciuof 
considers whether tlie stars have such an in- ^''*'°- 
flaence on human afTairs that poUticat changes can be 
foretold by their means, and declares entirely against it, 
with such expressions as would seem to indicate his dis- 
belief in astrology. If it were true, he says, that the 
conditions of commonwealths depended on the heavenly 
bodies, there could be yet no certain prediction of them ; 
since the astrologers lay down their observations with 
such inconsist«ncy, that one will place the same star in 
direct course at the moment that uiother makes it retro- 
grade. It is obvious that any one who could employ 
this ai^mnent most have perceived that it destroys the 
whole science of astrology. But, after giving instances 
of the biunders and contradictions of these pretended 
philosophers, he so far gives way as to admit ihat, if all 
the events from, the beginning of the world could be 
duly compared with the planetary motions, some infer- 
ences might be deduced from them ; and thus, givii^ 
up his better reason to the prejudices of his age, he 
acknowledges astrology as a theoretical tr)ith. The 
hypothesis of Copernicus he mentions as too absurd to 
deserve refutation ; since, being contrary to the tenets of 
all theologians and philosophers, and to common sense, 
it subverts the foundations of every science. We now 
plunge deeper into nonsense ; Bodin proceeding to a long 
arithmetical disquisition, founded on a passage in Hato, 
ascribing the iall of states to want of proportion.' 

60. The next chapter, on the danger of sudden revo- 
lutions in the entire government, asserts thatevon the 
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moat determined astrologers agree in denying that a wise 
DangHot ™*^ ^^ subjugated by the starry iofluences, 
Buiftji thongh they may govern those who are led by 
'*™^- passion like wiid beasts. Therefore a wise ruler 
may foresee revolutions and provide remedies. It ia 
doubtful whether an established law ought to be changed, 
though not good in itself, lest it should bring others into 
contempt, eajwcially such as affect the form of polity. 
These, if possible, should be held immutable; yet it is 
to be remembered that laws are only made for the sake 
of the community, and public safety is the supireme law 
of laws. There is therefore no law so sacred that it may 
not be changed through necessity. But, as a general 
rule, whatever change ia to be made should be effected 
gradually.* 

61. It is a disputed question whether magistrates 

should be temporary or perpetual. Bodin thinks 
pi"Sroi it essential that the council of state should be 
"to?"" pcnnanent, but high civil commands ought to 
be temporary.'' It is in general important that 
magistrates shall accord in their opinions ; yet there 
are circumstances in which their emulation or jealousy 
may be beneficial to a state.' Whether the sovereign 
ought to exercise judicial functions may seem, he says, 
no difficult question to those who are agreed that kings 
were established for the sake of doing justice. This, 
however, is not his theory of the origin of government ; 
and after giving all the reasons that can be ui^ed in 
&vour of a monarch-judge, including as usual all his- 
torical precedents, he decides that it is inexpedient for 
the mler to pronounce the ktw himself. His reasons 
are sufficiently bold, and groucded on an intimate know- 
ledge of the vices of courts, which he does not hesitate 
to pour out.* 

62. In treating of the part to be taken by the prince, 
Toieti- °^ ^^ * S?°^ citizen, in civil factions, after a 
tfon of long detail from history of conspiracies and 
""^""^ seditions, he comes to disputes about rel^oh, 

and contends against the permission of reasonings on 
matters of faith. What can be more impious, he says, 
than to suffer the eternal laws of God, which ought to 
be implanted in men's minds with the utmost certainty. 
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to Im called in question by probable reasonings ? For 
there is nothing so demonstrable, which men will not 
nndermine by argument. But the principles of religion 
do not depend on demonstrations and aiguments, but on 
£uth alone ; and whoever attempts to prove them by a ' 
train of reasoning, tends to subvert the foundations of 
the whole fabric. Bodin in this sophistry was undoubt- 
edly insincere. He goes on, however, having purposely 
sacrificed this cock to ^sculapius, to contend that, if 
several religious exist in a state, the prince should 
avoid violence and persecution ; the natural tendency of 
man being to give bis assent voluntarily, but never by 
fbrce,"" 

63. The first chapter of the fifth book, on the adapta- 
tion of government to the varieties of race and 
climate, has excited more attention than most orciinmis 
others, from its being supposed to have given "" govem- 
rise to a theory of Montesquieu. In fact, how- 
ever, the general principle is more ancient ; but no one 
had developed it so fully as Bodin. Of this he seems to 
be aware. No one, he says, has hitherto treated on this 
important subject, which should always be kept in mind, 
lestwe establish institutions not suitable to the people, for- 
getting that the laws of nature will not bend to the &ucy 
of man. He then investigates the peculiar characteristics 
of the northern, middle, and southern nations, as to physi- 
cal and moral qualities. Some positions he has laid down 
erroneously ; but, on the whole, he shows a penetrating 
judgment and comprehensive generalisation of views'. 
He concludes that bodily strength prevails towards the 
poles, mental power towards the tropics; and that the 
nations lying between partake in a mixed ratio of both. 
This is not very just; but he ai^es from the great 
armies that have come from tbe north, while arts and 
sciences have been derived from the aoutL There is 
certainly a considerable resemblance to Montesquieu in 
this chapter ; and like him, with better excuse, Bodin 
accumulates iuacourate stories. Force prevails most 
with northern nations, reason with the inhabitants of a 
temperate or middle climate, superstition with those of 
the south ; thus astrology, magic, and all mysterious 
sciences, have come from the Chaldeans and Egyptians. 
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Mechanical arte and inventions, on the other hand, 
floiiriBh best in northern countries, and the aatives of 
the south hardly know how to imitate them, their genius 
being wholly speculative, nor have they so much in- 
dustiy, quickness in perceiving what is to be done, or 
worldly prudence. The stars appear to exert some in- 
fluence over national peculiarities ; but even in the same 
latitudes great variety of character ia found, which arises 
from a mountainous or level soU, and from other physical 
circumstances. We learn by experience that the in- 
habitants of hilly countries and the northern nations 
generally love fi^edom, but having less intellect than 
strength, submit readily to the wisest among them. 
Even winds are not without some effect on national 
character. But the barrenness or fertility of the soil is 
more important; the latter producii^ indolence and 
effeminacy, while one effect of a barren soil is to drive 
the people into cities, and to the exercise of handicrafts 
for the sake of commerce, as we see at Athens and 
Nuremberg, the former of which may be contrasted with 
Boeotia. 

64. Bodin concludes, after a profusion of evidence 
drawn from the whole world, that it ia necessary not 
only to consider the general character of the climate as 
affecting an entire region, but even the peculiarities of 
single districts, and to inquire what effects may be 
wrought on the dispositions of the inhabitants by the air, 
the water, the monntainaand valleys, or prevalent winds, 
as well as those which depend on their religion, their 
customs, their education, their form of government ; for 
whoever should conclude alike as to all who live in the 
same climate would he frequently deceived ; since, in 
the same parallel of latitude, we may find remarkable 
differences even of countenance and complexion. This 
chapter abounds with proofs of the comprehension as 
well as patient research which distingnishes Bodin from 
every political writer who had preceded him. 

65. In the second chapter, which inquires how we 
„ , may avoid the revolutions which an excessive 
obrLiting inequality of possessions tends to produce, he 
i«<io»U'r. ioTeigliB against a partition of property, as in- 
consistent with civil society, and against an abolition of 
debts, because there can be no justice where contracts 
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are not held invioIaMe ; and obeerves, that it is absurd 
to espect a division of all poasesBions to bring about tran- 
quillity. He objectfl also to any endcaTour to limit the 
number of the citizens, except by colonifiation. In de- 
ference to the authority of the Mosaic law, he is friendly 
to a limited right of primogeniture, but disapproves the 
power of testamentary dispositions, as tending to inequa- 
lity, and the admission of women to equal shares in the 
mheritance, lest the same consequence should come 
through marriage. Usury he would absolutely abolish, 
to aave the poorer classea &om ruin. 

66, Whether the properly of condemned persons shall 
be confiscated is a problem, as to which, having ^^^^^^ 
given the arguments on both sides, he inclines ti«iB- 
to a middle coui-se, that the criroinal's own r^""^ 
acquisitions should be forfeited, but what has descended 
from his ancestors should pass to his posterity. He 
speaks with great freedom against unjust prosecutions, 
and points out the dangers of the law of forfeiture." In 
the next, being the fourth chapter of this book, he treats 
of rewards and punishments. All states depend on the 
due distribution of these ; but, while many books are full 
of the latter, few have discussed the former, to which he 
here confines himself. Triumphs, statues, publio thanks, 
ofEces of trust and command, are the most honourable ; 
exemptious from service or tribute, privileges, and the 
like, the most beneficial. In a popular government, the 
former are more readily conceded than the latter; in a 
monarchy, the reverse. The Eoman triumph gave a 
splendour to the republic itself. In modem times the 
[»le of nobility and of public offices, renders them nO 
lon^r so honourable as they should be. He is here 
^ain very free-spoken as to the conduct of the French, 
and of other governments." 

67. The advantage of warlike habits to a nation, and 
the utility of fortresses, are then investigated, fr^^u^,^ 
Some have objected to the latter, as injurious 
to the courage of the people, and of little service against 
an invader ; and alio, as furnishing opportunities to 
tyrants and usurpers, or occasionally to rebels. Bodin, 
however, inclines in their favour, especially as to th<wo 
on the frontier, which may be granted as feudal benefices, 
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but not in inheritance. The qneetioit of ciiltiv»ting a 
military epirit in the people depends on the fonn of 
polity ; in popular etatea it is necessary ; in an aristo- 
cracy, unsafe. In monarchies, the position of the state 
with respect to its neighbonrs is to oe considered. The 
capital city ought to be strong in a republic, because its 
occupation is apt to carry with it an entire change in the 
commonwealth. But a citadel is dangerous in such a 
state. It is better not to suffer castles, or strongholds of 
private men, as is the policy of Englaud ; unless when 
the custom is so established, that they cannot be dis- 
mantled without danger to the state.' 

68. Treaties of peace and BlUaace come next under 
vtamUyoi review. He points out with his usual prolixity 
pKdftiih. ^jjg difference between equal and unequd com- 
pacts of this kind. Bodin contends strongly for the 
rigorous maintenance of good faith, and reprobates the 
civilians and canonists who induced the council of Con- 
stance to break their promise towards John Huss. No 
one yet, he exclaims, has been so consummately impu- 
dent as to assert the right of violating a fair promise ; 
but one alleges the deceit of the enemy ; another, his 
own mistake ; a third,, the change of circumstances, 
which has rendered it impossible to keep his word ; a 
fourth, the ruin of the state which it would ent^. But 
no excuse, according to Bodin, can be sufBoient, save the 
unlawfulness of the promise, or the impossibility of ful- 
filling it. The most difficult terms to keep are between 
princes and their subjects, which generally require the 
guarantee of other slates. Faitli, however, ought to be 
kept in such cases ; and he censures, thongh under an 
erroneous impression of the iCact, as a breach of engage- 
ment, the execution of the duke of York in the reign of 
Henry VI. ; adding, that he prefers to select foreign in- 
stances rather than those at home, which he would wish 
to be buried in everlasting oblivion. In this he probably 
alludes to the day of St. Bartholomew.i 

69. The first chapter of the sixth book I'elates to a 
Ceniusor periodical census of property, whiuh he reoom- 
vt^^y- mends as too much neglected. The Boman 

censorship of manners he extols, and thinks it peculiarly 

Vet. Extern* Ubtntliu qmm do- lenu lAllTlaiu lepulu^ixttak 
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required, when all domestic coeroion is come to an end. 
Bnt he would give no coercive jurisdiction to bis censors, 
and plainly intimates his dislike to a similar authority in 
the church.' A more important disquisition follows on 
public revenues. These may be derived from. i^ibUc re- 
seven sources : namely, national domains ; con- «">"*■ 
fiscation of enemies' properh' ; gifts of &iendly powers ; 
tributes from dependent allies ; foreign tiade carried on 
by the state ; tolls and cnstoms on exports and imports ; 
or, lastly, taxes directly levied on the people. The first 
of these is the most secure and honourable ; and here we 
have abundance of ancient and modem learning, while 
of course the French principle of inalienability is brought 
forward. The second source of revenue is justified by 
the rights of war and practico of nations ; the third has 
sometimes occurred ; and the fourth is very frequent. It 
is dishonourable for a prince to be a merchant, snd thne 
gain a revenue in the fifth mode, yet the kings of Portu- 
gal do not disdain this ; and the miechievotis usage of 
selling offices in some other couvtries seems to fiill under 
this head. The different taxes on merchandise, or, in 
our language, of customs and «xdse, come m the sixth 
place. Here Bodin advises to lovrer the import duties on 
articles with which the people cannot well dispense, but 
to lay them heavily am manufactured goods, that they 
may learn to practise these arts themselves. 

70. The last species of revenue, obtained from direct 
taxation, is never to be chosea but from neces- ^,„(,j^ 
sity ; and as taxes are apt to be kept up when 
the necesdty is passed, it is better that the king should 
borrow money of subjects than impose taxes upon them. 
He then enters on the history of taxation in different 
countries, remarking it as peculiar to France, that the 
burthen is thrown on the people to the ease of the nobles 
and clei^, which is the ease ao^ere exc^t with the 
French, among whom, as Cnsar truly wrote, nothing is 
more despised thao the eommon people. Taxes on luxu- 
ries, which serve only to corrupt men, are the best of all ; 
thofB also are good which are imposed on proceedings at 
law, so as to restrain unnecessary litigation. Borrowisg 
at interest, or by way of annuity, as they do at Venice, is 
ruinous. It seems, therefore, that Bodin Teoommends 
'La.ti.e.1. 
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loans without interest, whicli must be compuIeoTy. In 
the remainder of this chapter he treats of the best mode 
of expending the public revenue, and advises that royal 
grants should be closely examined, and, if escessive, be 
rescinded, at least after the death of the reigning king.' 

71. Every adulteration of coin, to which Bodin pro- 
AjBi^eniuon oeedfi, and every change iu its value, is danger- 
"' "'"^ CUB, as it affects the certainty of contracts, and 
renders every man's property insecure. The different 
modes of alloying coin are tlien explained according to 
practical metaUurgy, and, assuming the constant ratio of 
gold to silver as twelve to one, he advises that- coins of 
both metals should be of the same weight. The alloy 
should not be above one in twenty-four ; and the same 
standard should be used for plate. Many cnrious feels 
in monetary history will be found collected in this 
chapter.' 

72. Bodin next states fully, and witii apparent fair- 
sapeiiDrii; uoBs, the advantages and disadvant^es both of 
otmuMrcir. democracy and aristocracy, and admitting that 
some evils belong to monarchy, contends that they are 
all much less than in the two o&er forme. It must be 
remembered, that he does not acknowledge the possi- 
bility of a mised government; a singular error, which, 
of course, vitiates his reasonings in this chapter. But it 
contains many excellent obeoTvations on dcmocratical 
violence and ignorance, which history had led him duly 
to appreciate." The beet form of polity ho holds to be a 
monarchy by agnatic snccession, such as, in contradic- 
tion to Hottoman, he maintains to have been always 
established in France, pointing out also the mischiefs 
that have ensued in other countries for want of a Salic 
law." 

73. In the concluding chapter of the work, Bodin, 
Ooncimion with too much parade of mathematical language, 
otuie™i>rt[. ^scants on what he calls arithmetical, geome- 
trical, and harmonic proportions as applied to political 
regimen. As the substance of all this appears only to 
be, that laws ought sometimes to be made according to 
the circumstances and conditions of different ranks in 
society, sometimes to bo absolutely equal, it will pro- 
bably be thought by most rather incumbeied by this 
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philoBophy, which, however, he borrowed from the an- 
cients, and found conformable to the Bpirit of learned 
men in hie own time. Several interesting questions'in 
the theory of jurisprudence are incidentally discnHsed in 
this chapter, such as that of the due limits of j\idicial 
diacretion. 

74. It muflt appear, even from this imperfect analysis, 
in which much has been curtailed of ils fair ^g^f„ ^j^ 
proportion, and many both cnrioua and judi- ^^"''f"* 
cious observations omitted, that Bodin possessed ua UKhi. 
& highly philosophical mind, united with the ""'■ 
most ample stores of history and jurisprudence. No 
former writer on political philosophy had been either so 
comprehensive in his scheme or so copious in his know- 
le%e ; none, perhaps, more origin^, more independent 
and fearless in his inquiries. Two names alone, indeed, 
could be compared with bis — Aristotle and Mochiavel. 
Without, however, pretending that Bodin was equal to 
the former in acnteness and sagacity, we may say that 
the experience of two thousand years, and the maxims of 
reason and juBtiee, su^ested or corrected by the Gospel 
and its ministers, by the philoaophera of Greece and 
Rome, and by the civil law, gave him advantages, of 
which his judgment and industry fully enabled him to 
avail himself. Machiavel, t^in, has discussed so few, 
comparatively, of the important questions in political 
theory, and has seen many things so partially, according 
to the naiTow experience of Italian republics, that, with 
all his superiority in genius, and still more in effective 
eloquence, we can hardly say that his Discourses on 
Livy are a more useful study than the Eepublio of 
Bodin. 

75. It has been often alleged, as we have mentioned 
aljove, that Montesquieu owed something, and ^^j^^, 
especially his theory of the influence of climate, modiw- 
to Bodin. But, though he had unquestionably ''"*™- 
read the Eepuhlic with that advantage which the most 
fertUe minds derive from othcTS, this ought not to detract 
in our eyes from his real originality. The Republic and 
the Spirit of Laws hear, however, a more close compari- 
son than any other political systems of celebrity. Bodin 
and Montesquieu are, in this province of political theory, 
the most phUosophical of those who have read so deeply, 

.,„oglc 
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the moet learned of those who have thot^ht so nmch. 
Both acat«, ingenious, little respecting authority in mat- 
ters of opinion, but deferring to it in established power, 
tmd hence apt to praise the fountain of waters whose 
bitterness they exposed ; both in advance of their age, 
but one so much that hJs genius neither kindled a fire in 
the public mind, nor gained its own due praige, the other 
more fortnnate in being the immediate herald of a gene- 
ration which he stimulated, and which repaid him by its 
admiration ; both couTersant with ancient and mediEeval 
history, and wiUi the Roman as well as national law ; 
both just, benevolent, and sensible of the great object of 
oivil society, but displayins tliis with some variation ao- 
cording to their times ; bom sometimes seduced by false 
analogies, but the one rather through respect to an enx)- 
neoDs philosophy, the other through personal thirst of 

nise and affectation of originality ; both aware that the 
is of the philosophy of man is to be laid in the records 
of his past existence ; but the one prone to accumulate 
historical examples without sufBoient discrimination, and 
to overwhelm, inatead of convincing the reader by their 
redundancy, the other aimii^ at an induction &om select 
experience, but hence appearing sometimes to reason 
generally from particular premises, or dazzling the 
student by a proof that does not satisfy his reason.' 

r Thli utonnt dt Bodia'a RcpabUc u do Jostlce to > gmt French wrilti of 
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76. The latter part of the aixteenth century, denomi- 
nated by Andrea the golden ^e of jurispru- Qoi^njgg 
denoe, produced the men who completed what ofjuris. 
Alciftt and Augustinns had begun in the pre- P"""*"* 
ceding generation, by elucidating and reducing to order 
the dark chaoB which the Roman law, enveloped in its 
own obecurities and those of its earlier commentators, 
had preeented to the student. The most distin- ^^^^^^^ 
guisEed of these, Cujacius, became professor at 
Boui^es, the chief scene of his renown, and the prin- 
cipal seminary of the Eoman law in France, about the 
year 1555. His works, of which many had been sepa- 
rately published, were collected in 1577, and they m^e 
an epoch in the annals of jurisprudence. This greatest 
of aU civil lawyers pursued the track that Alciat had so 
BuoceaafQlly opened, avoiding all Boholastic subtleties of 
interpretation, for which he substituted a general eru- 
dition, that rendered the science at once more intelli- 
gible and more attractive. Though his works are volu- 
minous, Cujacius has not the reputation of difFuseness ; 
on the contrary, the art of lucid explanation with bre- 
vity, is said to have been one of his great characterietics. 
Thus, in the Faratitla on the Digest, a little book which 
Hottoman, his rival and enemy, advised his own son to 
carry constantly about with him, we find a brief expo- 
sition, in very good Latin, of every title in order, but 
with little Fulditional matter. And it is said that he 
thought nothing requisite for the Institutes but short 
clear notes, which his thorough admirers afterwards 
contrasted with the celebrated but rather verbose com- 
mentaries of Vinnius. 

77. Notwithstanding this concisenesa, his works ex- 
tend to a formidable length. For the civil law gm,,^^, 
itself is, for the most - part, very concisely besio«sd 
written, and stretches to such an extent, that ^^'" '''°' 
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hia indefatigable diligence in illuetratiiig eveiy poitiou 
of it could not be satisfied within narrow Sounds. 
" Had Cujacius been bora sooner," in the words of the 
most elegant of hia encuessorH, " he would have sufficed 
instead of every other interpreter. For neither does he 
permit us to remain ignorant of anything, nor to know 
anj'thing which he has not ta)ight. He alone inBtructs 
us on every subject, and what he teaches is always his 
own. Hence, though the learned style of jurisprudence 
began with Alciat, we shall call it Cujacian.'" "Though 
the writings of Cujacius are so voluminous," saysHeinee- 
cius, " that scarce any one seems likely to read them 
all, it is almost peculiar to him, that the longer any of 
his books is, the more it ie esteemed. Nothing in them 
is trivial, nothing such as might be found in any other ; 
every thing so well chosen that the reader can feel no 
satiety ; and the truth is seen of what he answered to 
his disciples, when they asked for more diffuse commen- 
taries, that lua lectures were for the ignorant, his writingB 
for the learned." * A later writ-er, Gennari, has given a 
more fully elaborate character of thip illustrious lawyer, 
who might seem to have united every excellence with- 
out a failing.'' But without listening to the enemies 
whom hia own eminence, or the polemical fierceness of 
some disputes in which ho was engaged, created among 
the jurists of that age, it has since been observed, that 
in his writings may be detected certain inconsistencies, 
of which whole books have been invidiously compiled, 
and that he was too prone ta abuse his acutenesa by con- 
jectural emendations of the text; a dangerous practice, 
as Bynkersheek truly remarks, when it may depend 

'Qra^ina. OnsJnes Juris Clvllii, p. ]«luDe trticlata.qaiB'cipliut>Diibi»iiUo 
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Upon a single particle whether the claim of Titius or of 
Marius shall prevail." 

78. Such was the renown of Cujaciua that, in the 
puhlio schools of Germany, when his name was q^^^, 
mentioned, every one took off his hat.'' The an mier- 
continu&l bickerings of his contemporaries, not £1^'^^,^ 
only of the old Accnraian school, among whom Omo a 
Albericus Gentilis wae prominent in dispa- "^'' 
n^ng him, but of those who had heen trained in the 
steps of Alciat like himself, did not affect this honest 
admiration of the general student.' But we must not 
ooneider Cujacius exactly in the light of what we now ■ 
call a great lawyer. He rejected all modem forensic 
expeiienee with scorn, declaring that he had misspent 
his youth in such studies. We have, indeed, fifty of hie 
consultations which appear to he actual cases. But in 
gener^. it is ohserved by Gravina, that both he and the 
greatest of his dificiplea " are hut ministers of ancient 
jnrieprudence, hardly deigning to notice the emei^ent 
questions of modem practice. Hence, while the elder 
jurists of the school of Bartolus, deficient as they are in 
expounding the Boman laws, yet t^pply them judiciously 
to new cases, these excellent interpreters hardly regard 
anything modem, and leave to the others the whole 
honour of advising and deciding rightly." Therefore he 
recommeuda that the student who has imbibed the 
elements of Roman jurisprudence in all their purity 
from the school of Cujacius, should not neglect the in- 
terpretations of Accursius in obscure passc^es ; and, 
above fill, should have recourse to Bartolus and his 
disciples for the ai|;umenta, authorities, and illustrations 
which ordinary forensic questions will require.' 

79. At some disbmce helow Cujacius, but in places of 
honour, we find among the great French inter- Frmchiaw. 
preters of the civil law in &is age, Duaren, as ?75^" 
devoted to ancient learning aa Cujacius, but oS^I^ , 
differii^; from him by inculcating the necessity <''*«^ 

of forensic practice to form a perfect lawyer ;" Govea, 
who, though a Portuguese, was always resident in 

' IleLuBX. lie. log; afliiliiri,|1. 1»», I DiuTeniiB . . . >ine fomulB etcrri- 
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France, whom some have set even above Cnjacins for 
ability, and of whom it has been said that he is the only 
jnrist who onght to have written more ;* Brisson, a man 
of TariouB learning, who became ia the seditions of 
Paris an unfortunate victim of his own we^ ambition ; 
Balduin, a atrenuoua advocate for uniting the study of 
ancient history with that of law; GJodefroi, whose Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis makes an epoch in jurisprudence, 
Deingthe text-book universally received ; and Connan, 
who is at least much quoted by the principal writers on 
the law of nature and nations. The boast of Oermany 
was Gi&nius. 

80, These " ministers of ancient juriapmdence " 
(w^^ aeem^ to have no other office than to display 
«7u«B<i- the ezcellenoes of the old masters in their ori- 
"'" '"■ ginal purity. Ulpian and Papinian were to 
them what Aristotle and Aquinas were to another class 
of worshippers. But the jurists of the age of Sevems 
have come down to us through a compilation in that of 
Justinian ; and Alciat himself ftad begun to discover the 
interpolationa of Tribonian, and the corruption which, 
through ignorance or dea^, had penetrated the vast 
reaervoir of the Pandects. Augnstinus, Cujacius, and 
other French lawyers of the school of Bonrges, followed 
in this track, and endeavonred Jiot only to restore the 
text from errors introduced by the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, a necessary and arduous labour, but &om such 
as had sprung out of the presumptuousness of the law- 
giver himself, or of those whom he had employed. This 
excited a vehement opposition, led by some of the chief 
lawyers of Prance, jealous of the fiime of Cujacius. Biit, 
while they pretended to rescue the orthodox vnlgate 
from the innovations of its great interpreter, another 
sect rose up, far bolder than either, which assailed the 
law itself Of these the most determined were Faber 
and Hottoman. 

81. Antony Faber, or Fabre, a lawyer of Savoy, who 
Fu>«-oi b^ame president of the court of Ghamberi in 
^'"T- 1610, acquired his reputation in the sixteenth 
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centuiy. He waged war gainst the whole bod; of oom- 
mentatora, and eTon treatod the civil law itself as so 
mutilated and cormpt, so inapplicable to modem times, 
that it would be better to lay it altogether aside. Gen- 
nari says, that be would liave been the greatest of 
lawyers, if he had not been too desirona to appear suoh ;' 
hia temerity and Belf-oonfidence dimimBhed the effect of 
his ability. His mind was ardent and unappalled by 
difficulties ; no one had more enlarged views of jurifr- 
prudenco, but in his interpretations he was prone to 
make the laws rather what they ought to have been than 
what they were. His love of paradox is hardly a greater 
feult than the perpetual carping at hia ovra master Cuja- 
cius, as if he thought the reform of juriapnidence should 
have been reserved for bimself.^ 

82. But the most oelebratedproduction of this party 
is the Anfi-Tribonianus of Hottoman. This ^j,,,^^,. 
was written in 1567, and, though not published bonianosoi 
in French till 1609^ nor in the original till H"Uo™«., 
1647, seems properly to belong to the sixteenth century. 
He begins by acknowledging the merit of the Romans in 
jurisprudence, but denies that the compilation of Justi- 
nian ie to be confounded with the Koman law. He 
divides his inquiry into two questions : first, whether 
the study of these laws ia useful in France; and, 
secondly, what are their deficiencies. These laws, he 
observes by the way, contain very little instruction 
about Roman history or antiquities, so that in books on 
those subjects we rarely find them cited. He then ad- 
verts to particular branches of the civil law, and shows 
that numberless doctrines are now obsolete, sncb as the 
state of servitude, the right of arrogation, the ceremo- 
nies of marriage, the peculiar law of guardianship, while 
for matters of daily occurrence they give ns no assist- 
ance. He points out the useless distinctious between 
things mancipi and mm mandpi, between the dominium 
qiaritarium and bonifarium ; the modes of acqniring pro- 
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perty by mancipation, cessio injure, uiucapio, and the like, 
the unprofitable dootrineB about Jidei commksa and the 
jus accrescendi. He dwells on the folly of keeping up the 
old forms of stipulation in contracts, and those of legal 
process, from which no one can depart a syllable without 
losing bis suit. And on the whole he concludes that 
not a twentieth part of the Roman law survives, and of 
that not one-tenth can he of any utility. In the second 
part Hottomau attacks Tribonian hiniBeSf for suppressing 
the genuine works of great lawyers, for barb^us Ian* 
guage, for perpetually mutilating, transposing, and in- 
terpolating the passages which be inserts, so that no 
cohesion or consistency is to be found in these fragments 
of materials, nor is it possible to restore them. The 
evil has been increased by the herd of commentators 
and interpreters since the twelfth century; those who 
have lately appeared and applied more erudition rarely 
agreeing in their conjectural emendations of the test, 
which yet frequently varies in diffei-ent manuscripts so 
as to give rise to endless disputes. He ends by recom- 
mending that some jurisconsults and advocates should 
be called together, in order to compile a good code of 
laws ; taking whatever is valuable in the Roman system, 
and adding whatever from other sources -may seem 
worthy of reception, drawing them up in plain lan- 
guage, without too much subtilty, and attending chiefly 
to the principles of equity. He thinks that a year ot 
two would suffice for the instruction of students in such 
a code of laws, which would be completed afterwards, as 
was the case at Rome, by forensic practice. 

83, These opinions of Hottoman, ho reasonable in 

themselves, as to the inapplicability of muclr 
not ceunte- of the Koman law to the actual state of society, 
^^i» were congenial to the prejudices of many 

lawyers in France. Ttiat law had in fact to 
stm^le against a system already received, the feudal 
customs which had governed the greater part of the 
kingdom. And this party so much prevailed, that by 
the ordinance of Blois, in 1579, the university of Paris 
was forbidden to give lectures or degrees in civil law. 
This was not wholly regarded ; but it was not till a 
century afterwards that public lectures in that science 
were re-established in the university, on account of the 
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uncertainty which the neglect cf the civil law was 
allied to have produced. 

84. France now stood far pre-eminent in her lawyers. 
But Italy was not wanting in men once conspi- ^^,^,,^,1 
cuous, whom we cannot afford time to mention. 

One of them, Turamini, profcesor at Ferrara, though his 
name is not found in Tiraboschi, or even in Gravina, 
seems to have had a more luminous conception of the 
relation which should subsist between jHJsitive laws and 
those of nature, as well ae of their distinctive provinces, 
than was common in the great jurists of that genei'ation. 
His commentary on the title De Legibus, in the £TBt 
book of the Pandects, gave him an opportunity for 
philosophical illustration. An aecount of his writings 
will be found in Comiani.'" 

85. The canon law, though by no means a province 
sterile in the quantity of its produce, has not (^^mj^ 
deserved to arrest our attention. Itwasstndied 
conjointly with that of Eome, from which it borrows 
many of its principles and rules of proceeding, though 
not servilely, nor without such variations as the inde- 
pendence of its tribunals and the dilTerent nature of its 
authorities might be expected to produce. Covarruvias 
and other Spaniards were the most eminent canonists ; 
Spain was distinguished in this lino of jurisprudence. 

86. But it is of more importance to observe, that in 
this period we find a foundation laid for the 

great science of international law, the deter- natiuns. 
mining authority in questions of right between 'Jj^"'' 
independent states. Whatever bad been deli- 
vered in books on this subject, had rested too much on 
theological casuistry, or on the analogies of positive 
and local law, or on the loose practice of nations, and 
precedents rather of arms than of reason. The fecial 
law, or rights of ambassadors, was that which had been 
most respected. The customary code of Europe, in 
military and maritime questions, as well as in some 
others, to which no state could apply its particular 
jurisprudenco with any hope of reciprocity, grew up by 
degrees to be administered, if not upon solid principles, 
yet with some uniformity. The civil jurists, as being 
conversant with a system more widely diffused, and of 
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which the equity was more geaenJly recognified than 
any other, took into their hands the adjudication of all 
these caaes. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the progress of international relations, and, we may 
add, the frequency of wars, though it did not at ono6 
create a common standard, showed how mticb it was 
required. War itself, it was perceived, CTen for the 
advantage of the belligerents, had its rules; an enemy 
had his rights; the study of ancient history furnished 
precedents of magnanimity uid justice, which put the 
more recent examples of Christendom to shame;' the 
spirit of the Glospel could not be wholly suppressed, at 
least in theory ; the atriotneffi of oasoistry was applied 
to the duties of sovereigns; and perhaps the scandal 
given by the writings of Machiavel was not without its 
influence in dictating a nobler tone to the morality of 
international law. 

87. Before we come to works strictly belonging to this 
Fnocia a kind of jurisprudence, one may be mentioned 
vfctMifc which connects it with theological casuistry. 
The ■ Belectiones Theologicse of Francis a Victoria, a 
professor in Salamanca, and one on whom Nicolas 
Antonio and many other Spanish writers bestow the 
highest eulogy, aa the restorer of theological studies in 
their country, is a book of remarkable scarcity, though 
it has been published at least in four editions. Grotius 
has been supposed to have made use of it in his own 
great work ; but some of those who since his time have 
mentioned Victoria's writings on this subject lament 
that they are not to be met with. Dupin, however, has 
given a short account of the Helectioues ; eiai there are 
at least two copies in England — one in the BodleiMi 
Library, and another in that of Dr. Williams in Bed* 
cross Street. The edition I have nsed is of Venice, 
1626, being probably the latest ; it was published first 
at Lyons in 1557, at Salamanca in 1565, and again at 
Lyons in 1587, but had become scarce before its repub- 
lication at Venice." It consists of thirteen releotjons, 

■ Tills <! uld an tbe niiUioiltr of (b« He itao a^ Out tlw ItclKAhnH an 
VeOBUBn oUUdo. But Nbnlu Anlwlii tirtlie taDomba'. Fntupa he bad never 
menlloDa an edition at Ingotditadt tn Ken the book, bal ba don nol idTerl 
'tt Ecucl^. Uoiiiof, who nlli It 
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as Victoria calls them, or diflsertationB on different sub- 
jects, related in some measure to theology, at least by 
the mode in which he treats them. The fifth, entitled 
De Indie, and the sixth, De Jure Belli, are the most 
important. 

88. The third is entitled, De Poteetate Civili, In 
this he derives government and monarchy from ^^^ ^ 
divine institution, and holds that, as the majo- nionim 
rity of a state may choose a king whom the p"""" "*"' 
tuinority are bound to obey, so the majority of Christiana 
may bind the minority by the choice of an aniversal 
monaroh. In the chapter concemiug the Indians, he 
Btroagly asserta the natural right of those nations to 
dominion over their own property and to sovereignty, 
denying tho argument to tie contrary founded on their 
infidelity or vices. He treats this question methodi- 
cally, in a Bcholaatio manner, giving the reasonings on 
both sides. He denies that the emperor, or the pope, 
is lord of the whole world, or that the pope has any 
power over the harbariau Indians or other infidels. The 
right of sovereignty in the king of 8pain over these 
people he rests on such grounds as he can find ; namely, 
the refusal of permission to trade, which he holds to be 
a just cause of war, and the cessions made to him by 
allies among the native powers. In the sixth relection 
on the right of war, he goes over most of the leading 
questions, discussed afterwards by Albericus Oentilis 
and QrotiuB. Hi« dissertation is exceedingly condensed, 
comprising sixty sections in twenjy-eight pages ; wherein 
he- treats of the general right of war, the difference 
between public vrar and reprisal, the just and unjust 
causes ef war, its proper ends, Ihe right of subjects to • 
exanune its grounds, and many more of a similar kind. 
He determines that a war cannot be just on both sides, 
except through ignorance ; and also that subjects ought 
not to serve their prince in a war which tiiey reckon 
unjust. Grotiua has adopted both these tenets. The 
whole relection, as well as that on the Indians, displays 
an intrepid spirit of justice and humanity, which seema 
to have been rather a general characteristic of the 
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Spanish Uieolt^iana. Dominio Soto, always inflexibly 
on the side of right, had already eustained by his autlio- 
rity the noble enthusiasm of Las Casas. 

89, But the first boot, so far as I am aware, that 
A ^a systematically reduced the practice of nations 

tberigbtBof in the conduct of war to Intimate rules, is a 
""■ treatise by Balthazar Ayala, judge-advocat« (as 

we use the word) to the Spanish anoy in the Netherlands, 
under the prince of Parma, to whom it is dedicated. 
The dedication bears date 1581, and the first edition is 
said to have appeared the next year. I have only seen 
that of 1597, and I apprehend every edition to be very 
scarce. For this reason, and because it is the opening 
of a great subject, I shall give the titles of his chapters 
in a note." It will appear, that the second book of 
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Ayalti relates more to politics abd to strategy tlian to 
international jurisprudence ; and that in the third he 
treatfl entirely of what we call martial law. But in the 
first he aspires to lay down great principles of public 
ethics ; and Grotius, who refers to Ayala with commen- 
dation, is surely mistaken in saying that he has not 
touched the grounds of justice and injustice ia war.* 
Hifl second chapter is on this subject, in thirty-four 
pages; and though he neither sifts the matter so ex- 
actly, nor limits the right of hostility so much as 
Grotius, he deserves the praise of laying down the 
general principle without aubtilty or chicanery. Ayala 
positively denies, with Victoria, the right of levying 
war against infidels, even by authority of the pope, on 
the mere ground of their religion ; for their infidelity 
does not deprive them of their right of dominion ; nor 
was that sovereignty over the earth given originally to 
the faithful alone, but to every reasonable creature. 
And this, he says, has been shown by Covarruviaa to 
be the sentiment of the majority of doctors.'' Ayala 
deals abundantly in examples from ancient history, and 
in authorities from the jurists. 

90, We find next in order of chronology a treatise by 
Albericus Gentilis, De Legationibua, published .ib-j-- 
in 1583. Gentilis was an Italian Protestant, GeoiiiiBoa 
who, through the Earl of Leicester, obtained Emimsiea. 
the chair of civil law at Oxford in 1582. His writings 
on Roman jurisprudence are numerous, but not very 
highly esteemed. This work, on (he Law of Embassy, 
is dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, the patron of so many 
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diBtrngnielied strangers. The first book contame an ex- 
.planation of the different kinds of embassies, and of the 
ceremonies anciently connected with them. His aim, 
aa he professes, is to elevate the importance and sanotitf 
of ambassadois, by showing the practice of fonner times. 
la the second book he enters more on their peculiar 
rights. The envoys of rebels and pirates are not pro- 
tected. But difference of religion does not take away 
the right of sending ambassadors. He thinks that civil 
suits against public ministers may be brought before the 
ordinary tribunals. On the delicate problem as to the 
criminal jurisdiction of these tribunals over ambassadors 
conspiring against the life of the sovereign, Gentilis 
holds, that they can only be sent out of the country, as 
the Spanish ambassador was by Elizabeth. The civil 
law, he tini.iiitji.iTin, is no conclusive authority in the ease 
of ambassadors, who depend on that of nations, which in 
many respects is different &om the other. The second 
book is the most interesting, for the third chiefly relates 
to the qualiflcations required in a good ambassador. 
H is instances are more frequently taken &om. ancient 
than modem history. 

91. A more remarkable work by Albericns Gentilis is 

his treatise, De Jure Belli, first published at 
tiKDotbe Lyons, 1589. Grotius acknowledges his obli- 
rughu of gfttions to Gentilis, as well as to Ayala, but in 

a greater degree to the former. And that this 
comparatively obscure writer was of some use to the 
eminent f;>under, as he has been deemed, of international 
jnrisprudenoe, were it only, for mapping his subject, 
will be evident from the titles of his chapters, which 
run almost parallel to those of the first and third books 
of Grotius.' They embrace, as the reader will perceive, 
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the whole field of public faith, and of the rights both of 
war and victoiy. But I doubt whether the obligation. 
has been bo fixteuBive aa has sometimea been insinuated. 
Oiotins does not, as far as I have compared them, bor- 
row many quotations from Gentilis, though he cannot 
but eometimes allege the stune hiatorical exampleH. It 
will also be found in almost eveiy chapter, that he goes 
deeper into the subject, reasons much more from ethical 
principles, relies less oil the authority of preoedeat, and 
IS in fact a philosopher where the other is a compiler. 

92. Much that bears on the subject of international 
law may probablj^ be latent in the writings of the jurists 
Baldus, CovamiTias, Vasquez, especially the two latter, 
who eeem to have combined the science of casuistry 
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• 
■wiih that of the ctyil law. Gentilie, and even Grotins, 
refer muoh to them ; and the former, who is no great 
philosopher, appears to have borrowed from that source 
some of his general principles. It is honourahle to these 
men, as we have already seen in Soto, Victoria, and 
Ayala, that they atrenuonsly defended the maMms of 
political justice. 
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ITALIAN POETS. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF POETRY FEOM ISSO 



Sect. I.— On Itauan PoETEt. 



1. Tbb Bchool of Petrarch, restored by Bembo, waa pre- 
valent in Italy at the begiimiiig of this period. Gnerai 
It would demand the \ise of a librarj', formed ^JJ|^ 
peouliarly for this purpose, as well as a great poeu in 
expenditure of time, to read the original -vohimes "''' '*^- 
whioh this immensely nnmerous class of poets, the Ita- 
lians of the sixteenth century, filled with their sonnets. 
In the lists of Crescimbeni, they reach the number of 
661. We must, therefore, judge of them chiefly through 
selections, which, though they may not always have 
done jofltice to every poet, cannot but present to us an 
adequate picture of the general style of poetry. The 
majority are feeble copyiste of Petrai'cK Even Tbeir uuui 
in most of those who have been preferred to the '"^"■ 
rest, an affected intensity of passion, a monofonou.% repe- 
tition of customary metaphors, of hyperboles reduced te 
commonplaces by familiarity, of mytiiological allusions, 
pedantio without novelty, cannot be denied incessantly 
to recur. But, in observing how mnch they generally 
want of that which is essentially the best, we might he 
in danger of foi^etting that there is a praise due to 
selection of words, to harmony of sound, and to skill in 
overcoming metrical impediments, which it is for natives 
alone to award. The authoiity of Italian critics should, 
therefore, be respected, though not without keeping in 
mind both their national prejudice, and that wluch the 
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habit of adimrmg a very artificial style must always 



2. It IB perhaps hardly fair to read a number of these 
Their compositions in succession. Every sonnet has 
bffluUcB. i^g Qy^ unity, and is not, it might be pleaded, 

to be charged with tedioosnesa or monotony, because the 
same structure of verse, or even the same general senti- 
ment, may recur in an equally independent production. 
Even collectively taken, the minor Italian poetry of the 
sixteenth century may be deemed a great repertory of 
beautiful language, of sentiments and images, that none 
but minds finely tuned by nature produce, and that will 
ever be dear to congenial readers, presented to us with 
exquisite felicity and grace, and sometimes with an 
original and impressive vigour. The sweetness of the 
Italian versification goes far towards their charm ; hut 
are poets forbidden to avail theoiselves of this felicity of 
their native tongue, or do we invidioosly detract, as we 
might on the same ground, from the praise of Theocritos 
and Bion ? 

3. " The poets of this age," says one of their best 
(;,)„j5,jr critics, " had, in general, a joet taste, wrote 
Hj'f"^ with el^ance, employed deep, noble, and 

natural sentiments, and filled their composi- 
tions with well-chosen ornaments. There may be ob- 
served, however, sMne difference between the authors 
who lived before the middle of the centuiy and those 
who followed them. The former were more attentive 
to imitate Petrarch, and,, uaequal to reach the fertility 
and imagination of this great nwster, seemed rather dry, 
with the exception, always, of Oasa and Costanzo, whom, 
in their style of composition, I greatly adnure. The 
later writers, in order to gain more applause, deviated 
in some measure from the spirit of Petrarch, seeking 
ingenious thoughts, florid conceits, splendid ornaments, 
of which they became so fond, that they fell sometimes 
into the vicious extreme of saying too much." ■ 

4. Casa and Costanzo, whom Muratori seems to place 
PoAiygi in the earlier part of the century, belong, by 
^^"^ the date of publication at least, to this latter 

period. The former was the fiist to quit the style of 

, ; ■ Hanturl, deUaPerl«tltFsetfi>.LSI. 
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Petrarch, which Bembo had readered bo popular. Its 
emoothnesa evidently wanted Tigonr, and it was the aim 
of Casa to inspire a more masculine tone into the Bonoet, 
at the expenee of a harsher Teisificatioa. He occasionally 
ventured to carry on the sense without pause from the 
first to the second tercet; an innovation praised by 
many, but which, at that time, few attempted to imitate, 
thongb in later ages it has become common, not much 
perhaps to the advantage of the sonnet. The poetry of 
Casa speaks less to the imagination, the heart, or the ear, 
than to the understanding. 

5, Angelo di Costanzo, a Neapolitan, and authqr of a 
well-known history of his country, is highly otow- 
extolled by Creecimbeni and Muratori; per- ""^ 
haps no one of these lyric poets of the sixteenth century 
is BO muob in favour with the critics. Costauzo is bo 
regular in his versification, and so strict in adhering to 
the unity of subject, that the Society of AxcadianB, when, 
towards the close of the seventeenth centnry, they en- 
deavoured to rescue Italian poetry from the school of 
Harini, selected him as the best model for imitation. 
He is ingenious, but perhaps a little too refined ; and by 
ro means free from that coldly hyperbolical tone in 
sddresBit^ his mistrees, which most of these sonnetteers 
assume. Costanzo is not to me, in general, a pleasing 
writer ; tliough sometimes he is very beautiful, as in the 
sonnet on "Virgil, " Quella cetra gentil," justly praised 
by Muratori, and which will be found in most collec- 
tions ; remarkable, among higher merits, for being con- 
tained in a single sentence. Another, on the same 
subject, "Cigni felici," is still better. The poetry of 
Camillo Pellegrini much resembles that of Costanzo." 
The sonnets of Baldi, especially a series on the ^^^^ 
ruins and antiquities of Borne, appear to me 
deserving of a high place among those of the &^. They 
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may be read among hie poems ; but few have folmcl their 
way into the collections by Gobbi and Rnbbi, which are 
not made with Ihe beat taste. Caro, says Crescimbeni, is 
f^^ less rough than Cesa, and more original thau 
Bembo. Salfi extols the felicity of his style, 
and the harmony of his versification ; while he owns 
that his thoughts are often forced and obscure.^ 

6. Among the canzoni of this period, one by Celio 
p^i^^ Magno on the Deity stands in the eyes of 
OeUo foreigners, and I believe of many Italians, pro- 
"f"- minent above the rest It is certainly a noble 

ode.* Bubbi, editor of the Famaao Italiano, says that he 
would call Celio the greatest lyric poet of lus age, if 
he did not dread the clamour of the Petrarchists. The 
poetry of Celio Hagno, more than one hundred pagesi 
extracted from which will be found in the tbirty-seoond 
volume of that collection, is not in general amatj^ry, 
and displays much of that sonorous rhythm and copiom 
expression which afterwards made Chiabrera and Guidi 
&mous. Some of his odea, like those of Pindar, seem t* 
have been written for pay, and have somewhat of that 
frigid exaggeration which such conditions product 
Crescimbeni thinks that Tansillo, in the ode, has n* 
rival but Petrarch.' The poetry in general of Tansilloi 
especially La Balia, wluch contains good advice to 
mothei-e about nuisihg their in&nta very prosaically 
delivered, seems deficient in spirit."^ 

7. The amatory sonnets of this age, forming the greater 
Goidneai f i*i™^''*''i ^^e very frequently cold and atTected. 
tbeuniurj ThismightpoBsibly be ascribed in somemeasQTe 
•™'"* to the state of manners in Italy, where, with 
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abundant licentiousness, there "was still much of jealousy, 
and public sentiment applauded alike the snccesdiil lover 
and the -vindictiTe husband. A respeot for the honour 
of families, if not for virtue, would impose on the poet 
who felt or assumed a passion for any distinguished lady, 
the conditions of Tasso'e Olindo, to desire much, to hope 
for little, and to ask nothing. It is also at least very 
doubtful whether much of the amorous sorrow of the 
aonnetteers were not purely ideal. 

8. Lines and phrases from Petrarch are as studiously 
introduced as we find those of classical writers g^^^^j^ . 
in modern Latin poetry. It cannot be said that imiuuDn of 
this is unpleaaing ; and to the Italians, who '^'™'^- 
knew every passage of their favourite poet, it must have 
seemed at once a grateful homage of respect, and an 
ingenious artifice to bespeak attention. They might 
well look up to him as their master, but could not hope 
that even a foreigner would ever mistake the hand 
through a single sonnet. He is to his disciples, espe- 
cially those towards the latter part of the century, aa 
Guido is to Franceschini or Elisabetta Serena; an effe- 
minate and mannered touch enfeebles the beauty which 
still lingers round the pencil of the imitator. If they 
produce any effect upon us beyond sweetness of sound 
and delicacy of expression, it is from some natural feel- 
ing, some real sorrow, or from some occasional originality 
of thought in which they cease for a moment to pace the 
banks of their favourite Sorga. It would be easy to 
point out not a few sonnets of this higher character, 
among those especially of Francesco Coppetta, of Claudio 
Tolomei, of Ludovico Patemo, or of Bernardo Tasso. 

9. A school of poets, that has little vigour of senti- 
ment, falls readily into description, as painters Thei^ rDnd- 
of history or portrait that want expression of ?™£^ 
character endeavour to please by their land- "^ 
scape. The Italians, especially in this part of the six- 
teenth century, are profuse in the song of birds, the 
murmur of waters, iiiQ shade of woods ; and, as these 
images are always delightful, they shed a charm over 
much of their poetry, which only the critical reader, 
who knows its secret, is apt to resist, and that to his 
own loss of gratification. The pastoral character, which 
it became customary to assume, gives much opportunity 
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for tlidBe secondary, yet very Beduoing beauries of style. 
They belong to tiiie decline of the art, and have some- 
thing of the voluptnona charm of evening. Unfortu- 
nately they generally presage a dull twilight, or a thick 
darknesB of creative p[>etry. The Greeks had much of 
this in the Ftolemaic age, and't^ain in that of the first 
Byzantine emperors. It is conspicuous in Tanaillo, 
Patemo, and both the Tassos. 

10. The Italian critics, Crescimbeni, Mnmtori, and 
Jodiment Quadrio, have given minute attention to the 
of luiiui beauties of particular sonnets culled from the 

vast stoTes of the sixteenth century. Bnt as 
the development of the thov^ht, the management of the 
four constituent clausea of the sonnet, especially the 
last, the propriety of every line, for nothing digressive 
or merely ornamental should be admitted, constitute in 
their eyes the chief merit of these short compositions, 
they extol some which in our eyes are not so pleasing, 
as what a less i^ular taste might select. Without 
presuming to rely on my own judgment, defective both 
as that of a foreigner, and of one not so extensively 
acquainted with the minor poetry of this age, I will 
mention two writera, well known, indeed, but less pro- 
minent in the critical treatises than some others, as 
possessing a more natural sensibility and a greater truth 
of sorrow than most of their contemporaries — Bernardino 
Bola and Gaspara Stampa. 

11. Bernardino Bota, a Neapolitan of ancient lineage 
BenuidtDu and considerable wealth, left poems in Latin 
^'^ as well as Italian ; and among the latter his 
eclogues are highly praised by his editor. But he is 
chiefly known by a aeries of sonnets intermixed with 
canzoni, upon a single subject, Portia Capece, his wife, 
whom, " what is unusual among our Tuscan poets (says 
his editor), he loved with an exclusive affection." But 
be it tmderstood, lest the reader should be discouraged, 
that the poetry addressed to Portia Capece is all written 
before their' marriage, or after her death. The earlier 
division of the series, " Elme in Vita," seems not to rise 
much above the level of amorous poetry. He wooed, 
was delayed, complained, and won — ^the natural history 
of an equal and reasonable love. Sixteen years inter- 
vened A that tranqtiil bliss which contents the heart 
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-witiiout moTuig it, and seldom affords mucli to the poet 
in wMcIi the reader can find interest. Her deatn in 
1559 gave rise to poetical aorrowB, aa real, and certainly 
fiill aa rational, as those of Petrarch, to whom some of his 
contemporariea gave him the second place ; rather pro- 
bably from the similarity of their subject, than from the 
graces of his language. Rota is by no means free from 
conceits, and uses sometimes affected and unpleasing 
expressions, as mia ddce guerra, speaking of h% wife, 
even after her death ; hut bis images are often striking -^ 
and, aboTe all, he resembles Petrarch, with whatever 
inferiority, in combining the ideality of a poetical mind 
with the naturalness of real grief. It has never again 
been given to man, nor will it probably be given, to dip 
his pen in those streams of emereal purity which have 
made the name of Laura immortal ; but a sonnet of Bota 
may be not diaadvantt^ouaiy compared with one of 
Milton, which we justly admire for its general feeling, 
though it begins in pedantry and ends in conceit.' For 
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my own part, I would much raOier read again ihe collec- 
tion of Rota's sonnets than those of Ooatanzo. 

1 2. The sorrows of Gaspara Slampa werB of a different 
kind, but not less genuine than those of Kota. 
Hura™ She was .a lady of the Faduan territory, living 
br'cwwio "^'"^ the small river Anaso, from which she 
adopted the poetical name of Anaailla. This 
stream bathes the foot of certain lofty hills, from which 
a distinl^uiehed family, the counts of Collalto, took their 
appellation. The representative of this house, himself 
a poet as well as soldier, and, if we believe hie fond 
admirer, endowed with every virtue except constancy, 
was loved by Gaspara with enthusiastic passion. Un- 
happily she learned only hy sad experience the want of 
generosity too common to man, and sacrificing, not the 
honour, but the pride of her sex, by submissive affection, 
and finally by querulous importunity, she estranged a 
heart never so susceptible as her own. Her sonnets, 
which eeem arranged nearly in order, begin with the 
delirium of sanguine love; they are extravt^nt effu- 
sions of admiration, mingled with joy and hope ; but 
soon the sense of Collalto s coldness glides in and over- 
powers her bliss.' After three years' expectation of 
seeing his promise of marriage fulfilled, and when he 
had already caused alarm by his indifference, she was 
compelled to endure the panga of absence by his entering 
the service of France. This does not seem to have been 
'of long continuance ; but his letters were infrequent, 
and her complaints, always venf«d in a sonnet; become 
more fretful. He returned, and Anasilla exults with 
tenderness, yet still timid in the midst of her joy. 
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her doubljr miserable. Collalto became more harsh, 
avowed his indifference, forbade her to impor- lauin- 
tune him with her complainta, and in a few '""^^ 
months espoused another woman. It is said by the histo- 
rians of Italian literature, that the broken heart of Gafi- 
para sunk very soon under these accumulated sorrows into 
the grave.' And such, no doubt, is what my readers ex- 
pect, and (at least the gentler of them) wish to find. But 
inexorable truth, to whom I am the ewom vassal, com- 
pels me to saytlwt the poems of ^he lady herself contain 
unequivocal proofe that she avenged herself better on 
Collalto — by falling in love again. We find mrBfcend 
the acknowledgment of another incipient pas- '"*''■ 
sion, which speedily comes to maturity ; and, while de- 
claring that her present flame is much stronger than the 
last, she dismisses her faithless lover with the handsome 
compliment, that it was her destiny always to fix her 
affections on a noble object. 'ITie name of her second 
choice doea not appear in her poems ; nor has any one 
hitherto, it would seem, made the very easy discovery of 
his existence. It is true that she died yonng, " but not 
of love."™ 

■ 13. The style of Gaepara Stamps is clear, simple, 
graceful; the Italian critics find something to g^ijot 
censure in the versification. In purity of tAste, Oafpa™ 
I should incline to set her above Bernardino '™'*" 
Eota, though she has less vigour of imagination. Cor- 
niani has applied to her the well-known lines of Horace 
Upon Sappho." But the fires of guilt and shame, that 
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glow along the stringa of the ^olian lyre, ill resemble 
the piu% Borrows of the tender Anasilhi. Her pasEion 
for Gollalto, ardent and undisguised, was ever virtuons; 
the sense of gentle birth, though so inferior to his, bb 
perhaps to make a proud man fear disparagement, bub^ 
tained her against dishonourable submisBion. 

E bcD Ter, cbe '1 dealo. mi dw udo vol. 
Perctai alUmeDte noD codtIsii In luLI' 

But not less in elevation of genius than in dignity of 
character, she is very far inferior to Vittoria Colonna, 
or even to Veronica Gambara, a poetess, who, -without 
equalling Vittoria, had much of her nobleness and purify. 
We pity the Gasparas ; we should worship, if we could 
find them, the Vittorias. 

14. Among the longer poems which Italy produced 
lANiutita in this period two may be selected. The Art 
ot BaMi. pf Navigation, La Nautica, published by Ber- 
nardino Baldi in 1590, is a didactic poem in blank verse, 
too minute sametimes and prosaic in its details, like 
most of that class, but neither low, nor turgid, nor 
obscure, as mcuiy others have been. The descriptions, 
though never very animated, are sometimes poetical and 
pleasing. Baldi is diffuse ; and this conspires with the 
triteness of his matter to render the poem somewhat 
nninteresting. He by no meaos wants the power to 
adorn his eubjeot, but does not always trouble himself 
to exert it, and is tame where he might be spirited. 
Few poems bear more evident marks that their substance 
had been previously written down in prose. 

15. Bernardo Tasso, whose memory has almost been 
. . effaced with the majority of mankind by the 

BentuSo" splendour of his son, was not only the most 
^'""' conspicuous poet of the age wherein he lived. 
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but was placed by ite critics, in seme pointe of view, 
above Anosto himselt His minor poetry is of consider- 
able merit.^ But that to ■which be owed most of bis 
reputation is an beroio Tomemce on tbe story of Amadis, 
written about 1540, and first published in 1560. L' Ama- 
digi is of prodigious length, containing 100 cantos, and 
about 57,000 lines, Tbe praise of facility, in the best 
senBe, is fully due to Bernardo. His narration is fluent, 
rapid, and clear; bis style not in general feeble or low, 
though I am not aware that many brilliant passages will 
be found. He followed Ariosto in his tone of relating 
the story : hislines perpetually remind us of the Orlando; 
and I believe it would appear on close examination that 
much has been borrowed with slight change. My own 
acquaintance, however, with the Amadigi is not sufBcient 
to warrant more than a general judgment. Ginguene, 
■who rates this poem very highly, praises the sHll with 
which the disposition of the original romance has been 
altered and ita canvas enriched by now insertions, the 
beauty of the images and sentiniBnts, the variety of the 
descriptions, the sweetness, though not always free from 
languor, of the style, and finally reoommends iia perusal 
to all lovers of romantic poetry, and to all who would 
appreciate that of Italy.' It is evident, however,, that 
the choice- of a subject become frivolous in the eyes of 
muikind, not less than the extreme length of Bernardo 
Tasso's poem, must render it almost impossible to follow 
this advice. 
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16. Tlie satires of Bentivoglio, it is agreed, fkll short 

of those by Ariosto, though some have placed 
burie»Jue them above those of Alamanni,' But all these 
^^' Bxe satires on the regular model, assuming at 

least a half-serious tone. A style more conge- 
nial to the Italians was that of burlesque poetry, some- 
times poignantly satirical, but as destitute of any giaye 
aim, as it was light and &miliar, even to popular vulga- 
rity, in its expression, though capable of grace in ttie 
midst of its gaiety, and worthy to employ the best mastera 
of Tuscan language.' But it was disgraced by some of 
its cultivators, and by none more than Peter Aretin. , 
The character of this proSigate and impudent person is 
well known; it appears extraordinary that, in an age so 
little scrupulous as to political or private revenge, some 
great princes, who had never spared a worthy adversary, 
thought it not unbecoming to purchase the silence of an 
odious libeller, who called himself their scourge. In a 
literary sense, the writings of Aretin are unequal ; the 
serious are for the most part reckoned wearisome and 
prosaic ; in his satires a poiguanoy and spirit, it is said, 
frequently breaks out; and though his populari^, like 
that of most satiriete, was chiefly founded on the ill- 
nature of mankind, he gratified tlus with a neatness and 
point of expression, which those who cared uodiing for 
the satire might admire.' 

17, Among the writers of satirical, burlesque, orlicen- 
oaier bur- tious poetry, after Aretin, the most remarkable 
iwqm are Firenzuola, Casa (one of whose compositions 

passed so much all bounds as to have excluded 
him from the purple, and has become the subject of a 
sort of literary controversy, to which I can only allude),' 
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Franco, and Grazzini, sumamed D Lasca. I must refer 
to tlie regular historianB of Italian literature for ao- 
CDunts of these, a^ well as for the atylea of poetry called 
macaroraca and pedantesca, which, appear wholly Attemntj 
contemptible, and the attempts to introduce ulsud 
Latin metres, a folly with which every nation '°«''™- 
haa been inoculated in ita turn.' Claudio Tolome^, and 
Angelo Coetanzo himself, by writing sapphics and hexa- 
meters, did more honour to so strange a pedantry than 
it deserved. 

18. The translation of the Metamorphoses of Ovid by 
Anguillara seems to have acquired the highest pueiicii 
name with the critics ;' but that of the .^neid '™isi»u™«- 
by Caro is certainly the heat known in Europe. It is 
not, however, very faithful, though written in blank 
verse, which leaves a translator no good excuse for de- 
viating from his original ; the style is diSuse, and, upon 
the whole, it is better that those who read it should 
not remember VirgU. Many more ItaliEu poets ought, 
possibly, to be commemorated; but we must hasten 
forward to the greatest of them all. 

19. The life of Tasso is excluded from these pages by 
the rule I have adopted ; but I cannot suppose Totqiaio 
any reader to be ignorant of one of the most '^"^ 
interestiDg and affecting stories that literary biography 

{iresents. It was in the first stages of a morbid me- 
ancholy, almost of intelleotnal derangement, that the 
GieruB^emme Liberata was finished ; it was during a 
confinement, harsh in all Its circumstances, though per- 
haps necessary, that it was given to the world. Several 
portions had been clandestinely published, in conse- 
quence of the author's inability to protect his rights ; 
and even the first complete edition, in 1581, seems to 
have been without his previous consent. In the later 
editions of the same year he is said to have been con- 
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suited; but hie disorder waa then at a height, from 
which it afterwards receded, leaving his genius wndi- 
minitihed, and his reafion Bomewhat more sound, though 
always unsteady. Tasso died at Rome in 1595, already 
the object of Ihe world's enthusiastio admiration, rather 
than of its kindness and sympathy. 

20. The Jenisaleia is the great epic poem, in the strict 
TheJwn- sense, of modern times. It was justly observed 
"^tai'to ^■^ Voltaire, that in the choice of his subject 
choice of Trsso is superior to Homer, \\' hate ver interest 
ntdeM. tradition might have attached among the Greeks 
to the wrath of Achillee and the death of Hector, was 
fllight to those genuine recollections which were aa^o- 
ciated with the first crusade. It was not the theme of a 
single people, but of Europe ; not a flnotuating tradition, 
but certain history ; yet history so fer remote from the 
poet's time, as to adapt itself to his purpose with almost 
the flexibility of fable. Nor could the subject have been 
chosen so well in another age or country ; it was still 
the holy war, and the sympathies of his readers were 
easily excited for religious chivalry; but, in Italy, this 
was no longer an absorbing sentiment ; and the stem 
tone of bigotry, which perhaps might still have been 
required from a Csstilian poet, would have been dis- 
sonant amidst the soft notes that charmed the court of 
Ferrara. 

21. In the variety of ooourrences, the change of scenes 

and images, and of the trains of sentiment 
Hi!m«r'i>iid Connected with them in the reader's mind, we 
vifgiita cannot place the Iliad on a level with the 
BDH poiB jgjTjgjgm ^^ ag^n, by the manifest unity 
of subject, and by the continuance of the crusading 
army before the walls of Jj^rusalem. the poem of Tasso 
has a coherence and singleness, which is comparatively 
wanting to that of Virgil. Every oiroumstance is in its 
place ; we expect the victory of the Christiana, but ac- 
knowledge the TOobabiiity and adequacy of the events 
that delay it. The episodes, properly so to be called, 
are few and short; for the expedition of those who recall 
Binaldo from the arms of Armida, though occuj^ing too 
lar^ a portion of the poem, unlike the fifth and sixth, 
or even the second and third boots of the jEneid, i8 an 
indispensable link in the chtun of its narrative. 
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22. In the deliaeation of chamcter, at once natuiul, 
difitinct, and origin&l, Tasso must give way to itacha- 
Hpmer, perhaps to some otiier epic and romantic ™""* 
poets. There are some indications of the age in which 
ha wrote, some want of that trudi to nature, by which 
the poet, like the painter, maHt give reality to the 
couceptions of hi« fancy. Yet here also the sweetneiss 
and uoblenesH of his mind and his fine sense of moral 
beauty are displayed, llie female warrior had been an 
old invention ; and few, except Homer, had missed ih» 
oppoitnnity of diversifying their battlee with such a 
character. But it is of diflicnlt management; we know 
not how to draw the line between the savage 'virago, 
&om whom the imagination revolts, and the gentler fair 
one, whose feats in arms are ridiculously incongruous to 
her person and disposition. Virgil first threw a romantic 
oharm over his Camilla ; but he did not render her the 
ol^ect of love. In modem poetry, this seemed the 
necessaiy compliment to every lady ; but we hardly 
envy K^wero the possession of Bradamaote, or Arthegal 
that of Britomart. Tasso alone, with little sacrifice of 
poetical probability, has made his readers sympathito 
with the enthusiastic devotion of Tancred for Clorinda. 
She is so bright an ideality, so heroio, and yet, by the 
enchantment of verse, so lovely, that no one follows her 
through the combat without delight, or reads her death 
without sorrow. And how beautiful is the contrast of 
this character with the tender and modest Erminia! 
The heroes, as has been hinted, are drawn with less 
power. God&ey is a noble example of calm md fault- 
less virtue, but we find little dietinotive character in 
Binaldo. Tancred has seemed to some rather too much 
enfeebled by his passion, yet this may be justly consi- 
dered as part of the moral of the poem. 

23. The Jerusalem is read with pleasure in almost 
every canto. No poem, perhaps, if we except Biceucnn 
the ^Ineid, has so few weak or tedious pages; '>fi"")i'- 
the worst passt^ee are the speeobes, which are too 
diffuse. The native melancholy of Ta»o tinges all his 
poem ; we meet with no lighter strain, no comic sally, 
no effort to relieve for an instant the tone of seriousness 
that pervades every stansa. But it is probable, that 
some become wearied by this uniformity which his 
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metre serves to angment. The ottava rima has its incon- 
veaiencee; even its intricacy, when once maateied, 
renders it more monotonous, and the recurrence of 
marked rhymest the breaking of the sense into equal 
divisions, while they commnnioate to it a r^nlarity that 
secures the humblest verse from sinking to the level of 
prose, deprive it of thaf variety which ^e hexameter 
most eminently poseeseee. Ariosto lesBcned this effect by 
the rapid flow of hie language, and perhaps by its neg1i< 
genoe and inequality ; in Tasso, who is more sustained 
at a high pitoh of elaborate ezpression than any great 
poet except Vii^, and in whom a prosaic or feeble 
stanza will rarely be fonnd, the uniformity of cadence 
may conspire witii the losciousness of style to produce a 
sense of satiety in the reader. This is said rather to 
account for the injustice, as it seems to me, with which 
some speak of Tasso, than to express my own sentiments ; 
for there are f^w poems of great length which I so little 
wish to lay aside as the Jerusalem. 

24, The diction of Tasso excites perpetual admiration ; 
it is rarely tui^d or harsh ; and though more figurative 
than that of Anosto, it is so much less than that of most 
of our own or the ancient poets, that it appears simple 
in our eyes. Vii^, to whom we meet readily compare 
him, is &r superior in energy, but not in grace. Yet 
his grace is often too artificial, and the marks of the file 
are too evident in the exquisiteness of his language. 
Lines of superior beauty occur in almost every stanza ; 
pages after pages may be found, in which, not pret«nd- 
mg to weigh 9ie style in the scales of the Florentine 
academy, I do not perceive one feeble verse or improper 
expression. 

25. The conceits so often censured in Tasso, though 
Some fuiu they bespeak the false taste that had begun to 
^ *'■ prevail, do not seem quite so numerous as his 
critics have been apt to insinuate ; but we find some- 
times a trivial or i^ected phrase, or, according to the 
usage of the times, an idle allusion to mytholt^y, when 
the verse or stanza requires to be filled up. A striking 
instance may be given from the admirable pass^e where 
Tancred discovers Clorinda in the warrior on whom he 
has just inflicted a mortal blow — 
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The effect is here complete, and here he would have 
deaired to Btop. But the necsBfiity of the verse induced 
him to finish it with feebleness and affectation, Ahi 
vi»ta ! AM miMscenza .' Such difficult metres aa the ottava 
rima demand these sacrifices too frequently. Ariosto has 
innumerable linee of necessity. 

26. It ia easy to censure the faults of this admirahle 
poem. The supernatural machinery is perhaps Defnu of 
somewhat in excess ; yet this had been charac- ""' p°™- 
teristic of the ronumtic school of poetry, which had 
moulded the taste of Europe, and is seldom displeasing 
to the leader. A still more unequivocal blemish is the 
di^roportionate influence of love upon the heroic cni- 
saderB, giving a tinge of effeminacy to the whole poem, 
and exciting something like contempt in the austoi'e 
critics, who have no standard of excellence in epic song 
but what the ancients have erected for us. But while 
we must acknowle^^ that Taseo has indulged too fi»r 
the inspirations of hie own temperament, it may be 
candid to ask ourselves, whether a subject so grave, and 
by necessity so full of carnage, did not require many of 
the softer touches which he has given it. His battles 
are aa spirited and picturesque as those of Ariosto, and 
perhaps more so than those of Virgil ; but to the taste of 
our times he has a little too much of promiscuous 
slaughter. The Iliad had here set an unfortunate pre- 
cedent, which epic poels thought themselves bound to 
copy. If Erminia and Armida had not been introduced, 
the classical critic m^ht have censured less in the Jeru- 
salem ; but it would have been far less also the delight 
of mankiiid. 

27. Whatever may be the laws of criticism,- every 
poet will beat obey the dictates of his own 
genius. The skill and imagination of Tasso ii>e°p^uu 
made him equal to descriptions of war ; hut his fj^|^ "' 
heart was formed for that sort of pensive volup- 
tuousness which most distinguishes his poetry, and 
which is very unlike the coarser sensuality of Ariosto. 
He lingers around the gardens of Armida, as though he 
had been himself her thrall. The Florentine critics 
vehemently attacked her final reconciliation with Bi- 
naldo in the twentieth canto, and the renewal of their 
loves ; for the reader is left; with no other expectation. , 

■ , --is''-" 
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Nor was their censure unjust ; since it is a eaorifice 
of what should be the predominant sentiment in the 
conclusion of tke poem. But Tsbho seems to have be- 
come fond of Annida, and could not endure to leave in 
sorrow and despair the creature of his ethereal fiuicy, 
whom he had made ro fair and so winning. It is pro- 
bable that the majority of readers are pleased with this 
' passage, but it can never escape the condemnation of 
severe judges. 

26. TasBO, doubtless, bears a considerable resemblance 
Ti*t> com- *" Vii^l. But, independently of the vast ad- 
ni»i to vantt^es which the I^tin langu^e possesses in 
Virgil; majesty and vigour, and which render exact 
comparison difficult as well as unfair, it may be said that 
Vii^I displays more justness of taste, a more extensive 
observation, and, if we may speak thus in the absence of 
so much poetry which he may have imitated, a more 
genuine originality, Tasso did not posaeiss muoh of the 
self-springing invention which we find in a few great 
poets, and which, in this higher sense, I cannot concede 
to Ariosto ; he not only borrows freely, and perhaps 
studiously from the ancients, but introduces frequent 
lines from earlier Italian poets, and especially &om 
Petrarch. He has also some &vourite turns of phrase, 
which serve to give a certain mannerism to his stanzas. 
29. The Jerusalem was no sooner published than it 
lo Artoiio ■ ^^^ weighed against the Orlando Furioso, and 
' neither Italy nor Europe have yet ^reed which 
scale inclines. It is indeed one of those critical problems, 
that admit of no certain solution, whether we look to 
the suffrage of those who feel acutelj' and justly, or to 
the general sense of mankind. We cannot detennine 
one poet to be superior to the other without assuming 
premises which no one is bound to grant. Those who 
lead for a stimulating variety of circumstances, and the 
enlivening of a leisure hour, must prefer Ariosto ; and 
he is probably, on this account, a poet of more universal 
popularity. It might be said perhaps by some, that he 
is more a favourite of men, and Tasso of women. And 
yet, in Italy, the sympathy with tender and graceftil 
poetry is so general, that the Jenisalem has hardly been 
less in favour with the people than its livelier rival ; 
and its fine stanzas may sUll be heard by moonlight 
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from the lips of a gondolier, floating aloi^ the calm 
bosom of the Venetian waters.* 

30. ArioBto must be placed much more bolow Homer 
than Tasso ftilla short of Virgil. The Orlando has not 
the impetuosity of the Iliad ; each ia prodigiously rapid, 
but Homer has more momentum by his weight ; the one 
is a hnnter, the other a -war-horse. The finest stanzas 
in Anosto are Mly equal to way in Tasso, but the latter 
has by no means so many feeble lines. Yet his language, 
though never affectedly obscure, is not so pellucid, and 
has a certain refinement which makes us sometimes 
pause to perceive the meaning. A^ hoever reads Ariosto 
slowly, will probably be oflended by his negligence ; 
whoever reads Tasso quickly, will lose something of the 
elaborate finish of hie style. 

31. It is not easy to .find a counterpart among painters 
for Ariosto. His brilliancy taiA fertile inven- to hh 
tion might remind us of Tintoret ; but he is ?^°S"° 
more natural, and less solicitous of effect. If 
indeed poetical diction be the correlative of colouring in 
our comparison of the arts, none of the A'enetian school 
can represent the simplicity and averseneas to ornament 
of language which belong to the Orlando Furioso ; and 
it would be impossible, for other reasons, to look for a 
parallel in a Boman or Tuscan pencil. But with Tasso 
the case is different ; and though it would be an affected 
expression to call him the founder of the Bolognese 
school, it is evident that he had a great influence on its 
chief painters, who came but a little afler him. They 
imbued themselves with the spirit of a poem so congenial 
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to tkeir ^e, aud bo muck admired in it. No one, I 
think, can consider their -worka without perceiving both 
the anali^y of the place each hold in iiieir respective 
arts, and ^e traces of a feeling, caught directly from 
TasGO ae their protot^e and model. We recognise his 
spirit in the sylvan ehados and vohiptuous forms of 
Albano and Domenichino, in the pure beauty that 
radiates Irom the ideal heads of Ouido, in the (^Iful 
composition, exact design, and noble expression of the 
Caracci. Yet the school of Bologna seems to famish no 
parallel to the enchanting grace, and diffused harmony 
of Tasso; and v/o must, in this respect, look back to 
Correg^o as his representative. 



Sect. II.— On Spasish Poetry. 

Lola de Leon — Heiren— EcclllB— Cuaoeni — Epouisli BalUdB. 

32. The reigns of Charles and his son have long been 
Poetry euL- TeoEOned the golden age of Spanish poetry ; 
uD*«' *^^ ^ *^® "^ verse was not cultivated in me 
Omriea imd latter peHod by any quite so successful ae Garci- 
Ki'i'p- lasso and Mendoza, who belonged to tlie earlier 
part of the century, the vast number of names that have 
been collected by diligent inquiry show, at least, a 
national taste which deserves some attention. Hie 
means of exhibiting a fiill account of even the most 
select names in this crowd ar« not readily at luuid. In 
Spain itself, the poets of the age of Philip II., like those 
who lived under his great enemy in England, were, 
with veiy few exceptions, little regarded till after the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The Farnaso Espanol 
of Sedano, the first volumes of which wore published in 
1768, made them better known; but Bouterwek ob- 
serves, that it woiild have been easy to make a superior 
collection, as we do not find several poems of the chief 
writers, with which the editor seems to have fancied 
the public to be sufhciently acquainted. An imperfect 
knowledge of the language, and a cursory view of these 
volumes, must disable me from speaking confidently of 
Castilian poetry; so tar as I feel myself competent to 
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judge, the Bpecimens cLoeen by Bouterwek do no injns- 
tice to the compilation." , 

33. The best lyric poet of Spain in the opmion of 
many, with whom I venture to concur, wae Fra Luii da 
Luis Ponce de Leon, bom in 1527, and whoae ^*''' 
poems were probably written not very long after the 
middle of the century. The greater part are translations, 
but his original productions are chiefly religious, and full 
of that soft mysticism which allies itself so well to the 
emotions of a poetical mind. One of his odes, De laVida 
del Cielo, which will be found entire in Bouterwek, is 
an exquisite piece of lyric poetry, which, in its pectiliar 
line of devout aspiration, nae perhaps never been ex- 
celled.* But the warmth of his piety was tempered by 
a classical taste, which he had matured by the habitual 
imitation of Horace. "At an early age," says Bouterwek, 
" he became intimately acquainted with the odes of 
Horace, and the el^ance and purity of style which dis- 
tinguish those compositions made a deep impression on 
his imagination. Classical simplicity and dignity were 
the models constantly present to his creative fancy. 
He, however, appropriated to himself the character of 
Hoiuoe's poetry too naturally ever to incur the danger of 
servile imitation. He discarded the prolii style of the 
canzone, and imitated the brevity of the strophes of 
Horace in romantic measures of syllables and rhymes ; 
more jnst feeling for the imitation of the ancients was 
never evinced by any modem poet. His odes have, 
however, a character totally different from those of 
Horace, though the sententious air which marks the 
style of both authors imparts to them a deceptive reeem- 
blance. The religious austerity of Luis de Leon's life 
was not to be reconciled with the epicurism of the Latin 
poet ; but notwithstanding this very different disposition 
of the mind, it is not surprising that they should have 
adopted the same form of poetic expression, for each 

» - The merit uf 8p»iil>h pM^l^" 
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poRsessed a fine iiiM^iiiatioii, Bubordiiiate to Hie control 
of a soimd mtderetaading. Which of the two is the 
superior poet, in the most extended sense of the word, it 
would be difScnlt to determine, as each formed his Style 
by free imitation, and neither overstepped the boundaries 
of a certain sphere of practioul observation. Horace's 
odes exhibit a superior style of art ; and, from the rela- 
tionship between the thoughts and images, possess a 
degree of attraction which is wanting in those of Luis 
de Leon ; but, on the other hand, the latter are the 
more rich in that natural iind of poetry which may be 
regarded as the overflowing of a pure soul, elevated 
to the loftiest regions of moial and religious idealism." * 
Among the fruits of these Horatian studies of Luis de 
Leon, we must place an admirable ode st^^sted by the 
prophecy of Kerens, wherein the genius of the Tagus, 
rising from its waters to Rodrigo, the last of the Gothic 
kings, as he lay encircled in the arms of Cava, de- 
nounces the ruin which their guilty loves were to entail 
upon Spain.' 

34. Next to Lnis de Leon in merit, and perhaps above 
„ him in European renown, we find Herrera. sur- 

named the Divine. He died in 1578; and his 
poems seem to have been first collectively published in 
1582. He was an innovator in poetical language, whose 
boldness wm sustained by popularity, though it may 
have diminished his fame. " Horrei'a was a poet," says 
Bouterwek, " of powerful talent, and one who evinced 
findannted resolution in piirsning the new path which 
he had struck out for himfielf. The novel style, how- 
ever, which be wished to introduce into Spanish poetry, 
was not the reenlt of a spontaneous essay, flowing from 
immediate inspiration, but was theoretically constructed 
on artificial principles. Thus, amidst traits of real 
beauty, his poetry every where presents marks of aflec- 
tation. The great fault of hie language is too much 
singularity ; and his expression, where it ought to be 
elevated, is merely far-fetched."' Velasquez observes 
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that, uotrnthsfanding the genius and Bpirit of Heirera, 
his extreme care to polish hia versification has rendered 
it sometimes impleasing to those who require harmony 
and ease.' 

35, Of these defect* in tlie style of Herrera I cannot 
judge ; hia odee appear to poetiess a lyrio elevation and 
ric-huesa of phrase, derived in some measure Jrom the 
study of Pindar, or still more perhaps of the Old Testa- 
ment, and worthy of comparison with Chiabrei'a. Those 
on the battle of Lepanto aro most celebrated ; they pour 
forth a torrent of resounding song, in those rich tones 
which the Castilian language so- abundantly supplies. 
1 cannot so thoroughly admire the ode addressed to Sleep, 
which Boutei'wek as well as Sedano extol. The imagea 
are in themselves pleasing and appropriate, the lines 
^al with a gracefi^ flow on the ear; but we should 
desire to find something more raised above the common- 
places of poetry, 

36, The poets of this age belong generally, more or 
less, to the Italian school, Manyof them were . . 
also translators from Iiatin. In their odes, tnaeor 
epistles, and sonnets, the resemblance of style, ^JIH" 
as well as that of the languages, make us some- 
times almost believe that we are reading the Italian 
instead of the Spanish Pamaso. There seem, however, 
to be some shades of difference even in those who trod 
the same path. The Castilian amatory verse is more 
hyperbolical, more ftdl of extravagant metaphors, ■but 
less subtle, less prone to ingenious trifling, less blemished 
by verbal conceits than the Italian. Such at least is 
what has struck me in the slight acquaintance I have 
with the fonner. The Spanish poets are also more 
redundant in descriptions of nature, and more sensible to 
her beauties. I dare not assert that they have less grace 
and less power of exciting emotion ; it may be my mis- 
fortune to have fallen rarely on passages thatmight repel 
my suspicion, 

37, It is at least evident that the imitation of Italy, 
propagated by Boscan and his followers, was (^mj-j^ 
not tho indigenous style of Castile. And of this 

some of her most distinguished poets were always sen- 
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aible. In the Diana of Montemayor, a romance which, 

as Buch, we shall have to mention hereafter, the poetiy, 
largely interspersed, bears partly the character of the 
new, partly that of the old or native school. The latter 
is eateemed superior. Castillejo endeavoured to reBtore 
the gay rhythm of the redoadilla, and turned into ridi- 
cule the imitators of Petrarch. Bouterwek speaks rather 
slightingly of his general poetic powers ; tiiou^ some 
of his canciones have a considerahle share of elegance. 
His genius, playful and witty, rather than elegant, 
seem^l not ill-fitted to revive the popular poetry.'' But 
those who claimed the praise of superior talents did not 
cease to cultivate the polished style of Italy. The most 
conspicuous, fierhaps, before the end of the century, were 
Gil Polo, Eapinel, Lope de Vega, Barahona de Soto, and 
Fisueroa.' Seveial other names, not withont extracts, 
wul be foond in Bouterwek. 

38. Voltaire, in his early and very defective essay on 
Anwaiu epio poctry, made known to Europe the Aiaa- 
of Erciii*. cana of Ercilla, which has ever since enjoyed a 
certain share of reputation, though condemned by many 
critics as t«diou8 and prosaic. Bouterwek depreciates it 
in rather more sweepii^ a manner than seems consistent 
with the admissions he afterwards makes.^ A talent for 
lively description and for painting situations, a natural 
and correct diction, which he ascribes to Ercilla, if they 
do not constitute a claim to a Mgh rank among poets, are 
at least as much as many have possessed. An English 
writer of good taste has placed him in a triumvirate with 
Homer and Arioato for power of narration," Eaynouard 
observes that Ercilla has taken Arioato aa his model, 
especially in the opening of his cantos. But the long 
digressions and episodes of the Araucana, which the poet 
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has not had the art to connect with his subject, render it 
fatigning. The first edition, in 1569, contains bntfifi«en 
books; 3ie second part waa pnblishedinlSTS ; the whole 
tf^therin 1690.- 

39. The AtBQcana is so &r from standing alone in this 
class of poetry, that not less than twenty-five „ _. 

Xio poems appeared in Spain within little more p^iT" 
in half a century. These will be found enn- ^r^- 
meratod, and, as &r as possible, described and charac- 
terised, in Velasquez's History of Spanish Poetry, which 
I always quote in the German translation with the 
valuable notes of I>ieze.° Bouterwek mentions bnt a 
part of the number, and a few of them may be conjec- 
tured by the titles not to be properly epic. It is denied 
by these writers that Ercilla excelled all his contem- 
poraries in heroic song. I find, however, a different 
sentence in a Spanish poet of that age, who names him 
as superior to the rest.' 

40. But in Portugal there had arisen a poet, in compa- 
rison of whose glory that of Ercilla is as nothing. ^^^.^^ 
The name of Camoens has truly an European 
reputation, bnt the Luaiad is written in a language not 
generally familiar. From Portuguese critics it would be 
unreasonable to demand want of prejudice in favour of a 
poet so illustrious, and of a poem so peculiarly national. 
The jEneid reflects the glory of Eome as from a mirror; 
the Lufiiad is directly and exclusively what its name, 
"The Portuguese" (Oa Lusiadas), denotes, the praise of 
the Lusitanian people. Their past history chimes in, 
by means of episodes, with the great event of Gama's 
voyage to India. The faults of Camoens, in the man^^ 
ment of his fable and the choice of machinery, are suffi- 
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oientlv obvious ; it is, neverihelesa, the first sacce^ful 
Kttejnpt in modem Europe 1o construct an epic poem on 
the ancient model ; fur the Qierusalemme Libemta, 
though incomparably superior, was not written or pub- 
lished so soon. In consequence perhaps of this epic 
form, which, even when imperfectly delineated, long 
obtained, from the general veneration for antiquity, a 
greater respect at the hands of critics than perhaps it 
deserved, the celebrity of Camoens has always been con- 
siderable. In point of fame he ranis among the poets of 
Defects or the south immediately after the first names of 
theLuaUd; Italy; noF 18 the disdnctive character that be-_ 
longs to the poetry of the southern lai^uages anywhere 
more fully perceived tiian in the Lnsiad. In a general esti- 
mate of its merits it must appear rather feeble and pro- 
saic ; the geographical and tistorical details are insipid 
and tedious ; a sKilful tise of poetical artifice is never 
exhibited ; we are little detained to admire an orna^ 
mented diction, or glowing thoughts, or brilliant ima- 
gery ; a certain negligence disappoints us in the most 
beautifal passages ; and it is not till a second perusal that 
their sweetness has time to glide into the heart. The 
celebiuted stanias on Inez de Castro are a proof of this. 
41. These deficiencies, as a taste formed in the English 
iweiwi- school, or in that of classical antiquity, is apt 
'™">- to account them, are greatly compensated, and 
doubtless far more to a native than they can be to us, by 
a ireedom from all that oBends, for he is never turgid nor 
affected, nor obscure, by a perfect ease and transparency 
of narration, by scenes and descriptions, possessing a 
certain charm of colouring, and perhaps not less pleasing 
from the apparent negligence of the pencil, by a style 
kep^ up at a level just above common language, by a 
mellifluous versification, and above all by a kind of soft 
languor which tones, as it were, the whole poem, and 
brings perpetually home to our minds the poetical cha- 
racter and interesting fortunes of its author. As the 
mirror of a heart so full of love, courage, generosity, and 
patriotism, as that of Camoons, the Lusiad can never fail 
to please us, whatever place we may assign to it in the 
records of poetical genius.'' 

1 ■■ In (rtrj laneug*," mjs Mr. ilew. istlt 3», " Uit™ b t magic or 
Soathty, probAblj, hi the QuKteriy He- voidi u luimuUtAMF ■« U» Serine 
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42. 'Xho Lueiad is lest known in England by the 
tiranslaition of Mickle, who has been thought to Hkue's 
have done stunething more than justice to hia '™"'""^''' 
iiiilhor, both by the unmeaBUred enlc^ies he bestowe npon 
him, and by (he more subetaiitial service of excelling the 
original in his unfaithful delineation. The style of 
Micklo is certainly more poetical, acoording to our 
standard, than that of Camocns, that in, more Hgurative 
and emphatic ; but it seems to me replenished wiih 
common^place phrases, and wanting in the facility and 
sweetnesB of the original ; iu vbich it is well known 
that he haa interpolated a great deal without a pretence.' 

43. The most celebiated passage in the Lusuid is that 
wherein the Spirit o£ the Cape, rising in the ^jj^ ^ 
midst of his stormy seas, threatens the daring p^ngc in 
adventurer that violates their 'unploughed ""i^'*'- 
waters. In order to judge ftiirly of this conception, we 
should endeavour to forget aU that haa been written in 
imitation of it. Nothing has become moie common-place 
in poetry than one of its highest flights, supernatural 
personification ; and, as children dmw notable monsters 
when they cannot come near the human form, eo every 
poetaster, who knows not how^ to describe one object in 
nature, is quite at home with a goblin. Considered by 
itself, the idea is impressive and even sublime. Nor am 
I aware of any evidence to impeach its originality, in 
the only sense which originality of poetical invention 
can bear; it is a combination which strihee us with the 
force of novelty, and which we cannot instantly resolve 
ipto any oonstituent elements. The prophecy of Nereua, 
to which we have lately alluded, is much removed in 

. grandeur and appropriateness oi circumstanoe from this 
pass^e c^ Camoens, though it may contain the germ of 
ais conception. It is, however, one that seems much 
aboTe the genius of its author. Mild, graced, melan- 
^oly, he has never given in any other place signs of 
such vigorous imagination. And whan we read these 
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lines on the Spirit of the Cape, it is impossible not to 
perceiTe that, like Frankenetein, he is imable to deal 
with the monster he haa created. The formidable ,Ada- 
maator is rendered mean by putioularity of description, 
deecending even to yellow teeth. The speech put into 
his month is feeble and prolix ; and it is a serions objec- 
tion to the whole, that tbe awful vision answers no pur- 
pose but that of ornament, and is impotent (^inst the 
success and glory of the navigators. A spirit of what> 
ever dimensions, that can neither overwhelm a ship, nor 
even raise a tempest, is incomparably less terrible than 
a real hurricane. 

44. Camoens is Htill, in his shorter poems, esteemed 
Hinor ^^^ chief of Portuguese poets in this age, and 
»enn of possibly in every other ; his countrymen deem 
cuncciu. ^jjjj theij. model, and judge of later verse by 

comparison with his. In every kind of composition then 
uaei] in Portugal he has left proofe of excellence. " Most 
of his sonnets," says Bouterwek, " have love for their 
theme, and they are of very unequal merit; some are 
full of Petraroluc tenderness and grace, and moulded 

. with classical correctness ; others are impetuous and ro- 
mantic, or disfigured by felse learning, or fall of tedious 
pictures of the conflicts of passion with reason. Upon 
the whole, however, no Portuguese poet has so correctly 
seized the character of the sonnet as Camoens. Without 
apparent effort, merely by the ingenious contrast of the 

. iirst eight with the last six lines, be knew how to make 
these little effusions convey a poetic unity of ideas and 
impressions, after the model of the best Italian sonnet^, 
in so natural a nifmner, that the first lines or quart«t8 
of the sonnet excite a soft expectation, which is har- 
moniously fulfilled by the tercets or last six lines."* 
The same writer praises several other of the miscella- 
neous compositions of Camoens. 

45. But, thou^ no Portuguese of the sixteenth oen- 
Fertein- t'^.T'**^ Come near to this illustrious poet, Fer- 

reira endeavoured with much good sense, if 
not with great elevation, to emulate the didactic tone of 
Horace, both in lyric poems and epistles, of which the lat- 
ter had been most esteemed.* The classical school formed 

* Wtl, of PoitsgDcie LltendiTO, p' let. > Id., p. 111. 
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by Feixeira produced other poets in the Bixteenth cen- 
tury ; but it seems to have been little in imison with 
the national character. The reader will find as full an 
account of these as, if he is unacquainted with the Por- 
tuguese language, he is likely to desire, in the author on 
whom I have chiefly relied. 

46. The Spanish ballade or romances are of very dif- 
ferent ages. Some of them, as has been oh- spaoiBh 
served in another place, belong to the fifteenth t"""*^ 
century ; and there seems sufBcient ground for referring 
a small number to even an earlier date. But by far the 
greater portion is of the reign of Philip II., or even that 
of his successor. The Moorish romances, in general, 
and all those on the Cid, ai-e redkoned by Spanish critics 
among the most modem. Those published by Depping 
and Duran have rarely an air of the raciness and sim- 
plicity which usually distii^uiEh the poetry of the people, 
and seem to have been written by poets of Valladolid or 
Madrid, the contemporaries of Cervantes, with a good 
deal of elegance, though not much vigour. The Moors 
of romance, the chivalrous gentlemen of Granada, were 
displayed by these Castilian poets in attractive colours ;° 
and much more did the traditions of their own heroes, 
especially of the Cid, the bravest and most noble-minded 
of them all, furnish materials for their popular songs. 
• Their character, it is observed by the latest editor, is 
unlike that of the older romances of chivalry,. which had 
been preserved orally, as he conceives, down, to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when they were in- 
serted in the Cancionero de Romances at Antwerp, 
1555." I have been informed that an earlier edition, 

"BoDterwek,SlflioDndl,An]Dlh«n1iaTfi ' DuTtm, Id th# prerKe to hli Ro- 
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printed in Spain, has lately been diBCOTered. In these 
there is a oertain prolixity and hfuxlnees of style, a 
want of connexion, a habit of repeating verses or entire 
pass^es from others. They have nothing of the mar- 
velloiiN, Qor borrow anything from Arabian sources. In 
some others of the more ancient poetry thsre are traces 
of the oriental manner, and a pecaliar tone of wild me- 
lancholy. The little poems scattered through the prose 
romance, entitled. Las Guerras de Granada, are TArdy, 
as I should conceive, older tlian the reign of Philip II. 
These Spanish ballads are known to our public, but 
generally with inconceivable advantage, by the very 
fine and animated translations of Hr. Lockhart.' 



Sect. III. — On Feinch and German Poetry. 

FnndiFc«tT]> — Romud— HIiFoUswen— Oemuo PoeliT. 

47. Tms was an age of verse in France ; and perhaps in 
y^^^^^ no snbsequent period do we find bo long a cata- 
pwu logue of her poets. Goujet has recorded not 

unueroH. merely tlie names, but the lives, in some mea- 
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sure, of nearly two hundred, whose works were pnb. 
liahed in this half century. Of thia number acaictslj 
more than five or six are much remembered in their 
own country. It is poBBible, indeed, that the &6tidioua- 
nesB 6S French critics, or their idolatry of the age of 
Louie XIV., and of that of Voltaire, may have led to a 
little injustice in their estimate of these early versifiers. 
Our own prejudices are apt of late to take an opposite 
direction. 

48, A change in the character of Trench poetry, about 
the commencement of this period, is referable 
to the general revolution of literature. The tbe ^e st 
aUegorical personifications which, from the era ^"^ 
of the Roman de la Boee, had been the common *™ 
field of verse, became far less xisaai, and gave place to 
an inundation of mythology and classical allusion. The 
De'sir and Heine ^Antour of the older school became Cupid 
with his arrows and Venus with her doves; the theolo' 
gical and cardinal virtues, which had gained so many 
victories over Semutdite and Faux Semblant, vanished 
themselves from a poetry which had generally enlisted 
itBelf under the enemy's banner. This cutting off of 
an old rescrtirce rendered it neccBsary to exploie other 
mines. All antiquity was ransacked for analogies; and 
where the images were not wearisomely common-place, 
they were abaurdly far-fetched. This revolution was 
certainly not instantaneous ; but it followed the rapid 
steps of philological learning, which had been nothing 
at tbe accession of Francis I., and was everything at his 
death.' In hia court, and in that of his sou, if butiineiis 
or gallantly rendered learning impracticabJe, it was at 
least the mode to affect an esteem for it. Many names 
in tbe list of French poets are conspicuous for high rank, 
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and a greater number are among the faraooa scholare of 
the age. These, accnatomed to writing in Latin, aoine- 
times in verse, and yielding a superstitious homa^ to 
the mighty dead of antiquity, thought that they en- 
nobled their native language by destroyii^ her idiomatic 
purity. 
49, The prevalence, however, of this pedautiy was 
jj^^j^^^ chiefly owing to onepoet, of great though short- 
lived renown, Pierre Eonsard. He was the first 
of seven contemporaries in song under Henry II., then 
denominated the French Pleiad ; the others were Jodelle, 
Bellay, Baif, Thyard, Dorat, and Belleau. Eoneard, 
well acquainted with the ancient languages, and full of 
the most pteeumptuoue vanity, fancied that he was bom 
to monld the speech of his fathers into new forms more 
adcq^uate to his genius. 



His style, therefore, is as barbarous, if the continual 
adoption of Latin and Greek derivatives renders a mo- 
dem languf^e barbarous, as his allusions are pedantio. 
They are more ridiculously such in his amatory sonnet* ; 
in his odea these faults are rather less intolerable, and 
there is a spirit and grandeur which show him to have 
possessed a poetical mind.'' The popularity of Bonsard 
was extensive ; and, though he sometimes complained 
of the neglect of the great, he wanted not the approba- 
tion of those whom poets are most ambitious to please. 
Charles IX. addressed some lines to Bonsard, which are 
really elegant, and at least do more honour to that prince 
than anything else recorded of him ; and the verses of 
this poet are said to have lightened the weary hours of 
Mary Stuart's imprisonment. On his death in 1686 a 
funeral service was performed in Paris with the best 
music that the king could command ; it was attended 
by the Cardinal do Bourbon and an immense concourse ; 
eulogies in prose and verse were recited in the univer- 
sity ; and in those anxious moments, when the crown 
of riaiiec was almost in its agony, there was leisure to 
lament that Honsard had been withdravra. How dif- 
ferently attended was the grave of Spenser ! ' 

. * Qaojet, BlbUoih^ue ranjilse, ilL IM. fc li ai*. . ' Id. Wfl. 
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50. Sonaard was capable of conceiviog strongly, and 
bringing hie oonceptiona in clear and forcible, thougb 
seldom in pure or well-cboeen language, before the mind. 
The poem entitled Fromesse, 'which will be found in 
Auguis'ii Becueil dcB AndenB Foetee, ie a proof of this, 
and eicels what little besides I have read of this poet.* 
Bouterwek, whoee criticism on IConsard appears &ir and 
just, and who gives him, and those who belonged to hia 
school, credit for perceiving the necessity of elevating 
the tone of French verse above . the creeping manner of 
the allegorical rhymers, observes that, even in his errors, 
we discover a spirit striving npvrards, disdaining what 
is trivial, and resUeas in the pursuit of excellence.' But 
such a spirit may produce very bad and tasteless poetry. 
La Harpe, who admits Bonsard's occasional beauties and 
his poetic fire, is repelled by bis scheme of versification, 
full of mjambemeas, as disgusting to a correct French 
ear as they are, in a moderate use, pleasing lo our own. 
After the appearance of Malberbe, the poetry of Eousard 
fell into contempt, and the pure correctness of Louis 
XIY.'s age was not likely to endure his barbarous inno- 
vations and fidse taste.' Balzac not long afterwards turns 
his pedantry into ridicule, and, admitting the abundance 
of the stream, adds that it was turbid,* In later times 
more justice has been done to the spirit and imagination 
of this poet, without repealing the sentence against his 
style.'' 
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51. The remaining stars of the Pleiad, except perhaps 
P^i^^ Bellay, sometimes called the French Ovid, and 
jveiKh whose " Regrets," or lamentations for his ab- 
I™"- eenoe from Franco dnrii^ a residence at Eome, 
are almost as qnemlous, if not quite so reasonable, aa 
those of hie prototype on the later,' neem scarce worthy 
of particular notice; for Jodelle, the fomider of the 
stage in France, has deserved much less credit as a 
poet, and fell into the fiishionablo absurdity of making 
French out of Greek. Kaynouard bestows some eul<^y 
on Baif.' Those who cama afterwards were sometimes 
imitators of Bonsard, and, like most imitators of a fiiulty 
manner, far more pedantic and lar-fetched than himself. 
An unintelligible refinement, which every natdou in 
Europe seems in succession to have admitted into its 
poetry, has consigned much then written in France to 
oblivion. As largo a proportion of the French verse in 
this period seems to be amatory as of the Italian ; and 
the Italian style is sometimes followed. But a simpler 
and more lively turn of language, though without the 
naivete of Marot, often distinguishes these compositions. 
These pass the bounds of decency not seldom ; a privi- 
lege which eeems in Italy (o have been reserved for 
certain Fescenrine metres, and is not indulged to the 
solemnity of the sonnet or canzone. The Italian language 
is ill-adapted to the epigram, in which the French suc- 
ceed so well." 

62. A few may be selected from the numerous versifiers 
Du BaMsa. '^'^^^^ '^^ ^°"^ "^ Henry II, Amadis Jamyn, 
the pupil of Konsard, was reckoned by his 
contemporaries almost a rival, and is more natural, less 
iiLdated and emphatic than his master." This praise is 
by no means due to a more celebrated poet, Du Bartas, 
His numerous productions, unlike those of his contem- 
poraries, turn mostly upon sacred history ; but his poem 
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on the Creation, called La Semaine, is that which ob- , 
tained most reputation, and by which alone he is now 
known. The translation by Silvester has rendered it in 
some measure fomiliar to the readers of our old poetry ; 
and attempts have been made, not without success, to 
show that Milton had been diligent in picking jewels 
from this mass of bad taste and bad writing. Du Barfas, 
in bis sfylei was a disciple of Roiisard ; he affects words 
derived from the ancient languages, or, if founded on 
analogy, yet without precedent, and has as little natural- 
ness or dignity in his images as purity in his idiom. 
But his imagination, though extravagant, is vigorous and 



53. Pibrac, a magistrate of great int^rity, obtained 
an extraordinary reputation by liis quatrains ; pibrac; 
a series of moral tetrastichs in the style of iMwrim. 
Theognis, These first appeared in 1574, fifty in num- 
ber, and were augmented to 126 in later editions. They 
were con tinnally republished in the seventeenth century, 
and ti'anslated into many European and even oriental. 
languages. It cannot be wondei-ful that, in the change 
of tast« and manners, they have ceased to be read.'' An 
imitation of the sixth satire of Horace, by Kicolae Bapin, 
printed in the collection of Auguis, is good and in very 
pure style.*" Philippe Desportes, somewhat later, <ihose 
a better school than that of Konsard ; he rejected its 
pedantry and affectation, and by the study of Tibullus, 
as well as by his natural genius, gave a tenderness 
and grace to the poetry of love which those pompons 
versifiers had never sought. He has been esteemed the 
, precursor of a better era ; and his versification is rather 
less lawless,' according to La Harpe, than that of his 
predecessors. 
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64. The rules of metre became gradually eetablighed. 
P^^^^ Fewwritersofthieperiodnegiect the alternation 
ineire uid of mascnline and feminine rhymes ;' bnt the open 
.emftcdon. ^Q„gi ^m 1^ foTj^i ^ several of the earlier. 
I>u Bartas almost affectH the enjambemetU, or coatiunation 
of the sense beyond the couplet; and even Desportes 
does not avoid it. Their metres are various ; the Alex- 
andrine, if BO we may call it, or verse of tweli% syllables, 
-was occasionally adopted by Ronsard, and in time dis- 
placed the old verse of ten syllables, 'vrhich became 
appropriated to tlie lighter style. The sonnets, aa 
far as I have observed, are regular; and this foim, 
which had been very little known in France, after being 
introduced by Jodelle and Bonsard, became one of the 
most popular modes of composition.' Several attempts 
were made to naturalise tbe Latin metres; but ^lis 
pedantic innovation could not long have success. Spe- 
cimens of it may be found in Pasquier." 

55. It may be said, perhaps, of French poetry in 
general, but at least in this period, that it 
ci^Jil^ of deviates less from a certain standard than any 
F™^ other. It is not oflen low, as may be impnted 
to fbe earlier writers, beoauae a peculiar style, 
removed from common speech, and supposed to be clas- 
sical, was a condition of satisfying the critics; it is not 
often obscure, at least in syntax, as the Italian sonnet 
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ia apt to be, because the geuiuB of the lougoage and the 
habits of society demanded perspicuity. But it seldou 
delights us by a natural sentiment or unaffected grace 
of dictiou, because both one and the other were fettered 
hy conveutional rules. The monotony of amorous song 
is more wearisome, if that be possible, than among the 
Italians. 

56, The characteristics of Gennan verse imprcBsed 
upon it by the meister-singera still remained, GernuD 
though the songs of those Iratemities seem to i'"'''^- 
have ceased. It was chiefly didactic or religions, often 
satirical, and employing the veil of apologue. Luther, 
Hans Sachs, and other more obscure names, are counted 
among the fabulists ; but the most sncoeaeful was Bur- 
card tValdis, whose fables, partly from ^sop, partly 
original, were firat publisii^ in 1548. The Frostih- 
mauseler of EoUenhagen, in 1545, Is in a similar style 
of political and moral apologue with some livoliness of 
description. Fiechart is another of the moral aatirista, 
but extravagant in style aod humour, resembling 
Eabelais, of whose romance he gave a free translation. 
One of his poems, Die Gluckhafte Schiff, is praised by 
Bouterwek for beautiful descriptions and happy inven- 
tions ; but in general he seems to be the okelton of 
Germany. Many German ballads belong to this period, 
partly taken from the old tales of chiraliy : in these the 
style is humble, with no poetry except that of invention, 
which is not their own ; yet they are true-hearted and 
unaffected, and better than what the next a^ produced.* 



Sect. IT. — On English Poetet. 

PvadiB al DutD^ Derlos-SuckvUle— Gucoyiie—SpenKi'i Sbcpbenl'i KiteDdir 
— ImpnTfluoit Id Poetrj — EngUnd'g HcUcdd — SUoey— SJiakipeHTc'H PDenK — 
Foett near Uk gIoh <^ Ow Cennir;— TruuliUoni— Scon 4iid EngUih B4lM>— 
Spemer'a Vhctj Qnecn. 

57. The poems of Wyatt and Surrey, with several more, 
first appeared in 1567, and were published in pj^^j^ 
a little book, entitled Tottel's Miscellanies. DaiDty 
But as both of these belonged to the reign of ■*'"™- 
Henry VIII., their poetry has come already under oar 

■ Boaterwck, voL li. H«iD>la>, toL It. 
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review. It is probable that Lord Vanx's short pieces, 
which are next to those of Surrey and Wyatt in merit, 
were written before the middle of the century. Some 
of these are published in Tottol, and others in a scaroe 
collection: the first edition of which was in 1576, 
quaintly named. The Paradise of Dainty Devices. The 
poems in this volume, as in that of Tottel, are not coeval 
with its publication : it has been supposed to represent 
the age of Mary, full as much as that of Elizabeth, and 
one of the chief contributors, if not framers of the 
collection, Richard Edwards, died in 1566. Thirteen 
poems are by Lord Vaux, who certainly did not survive 
the reign of Mary. 

58. We are indebted to Sir Egerton Bry^es for the 
republication, in his British Bibliographer, of 
orthLicui- the Paradise of Dainty Devices, of which, 
iMtion. thoi^h there had been eight editions, it is said 
that not above six copies existed.' The poems are 
almost all short, and by more nearly thirty than twenty 
different anthors. '*They do not, it must be admitted, 
says their editor, "belong to the higher classes; they 
are of the moral and didactic kind. In their subject 
there is too little variety, as they deal very generally 
in the common-places of ethics, such as the fickleness 
and caprices of love, the lalsehood and instability of 
friendship, and the vanity of all human pleasures. But 
many of these are often expressed with a vigour which 

would do credit to any era If my partiality docs 

not mislead me, there is in most of these short pieces 
some of that indescribable attraction which springs 
from the colouring of the heart. The charm of imageiy 
is wanting, but the precepts inculcated seem to flow 
from the feelings of an overloaded bosom." Edwards 
he considers, probably with justice, as the best of the 
contributors, and Lord Vaux the next. We should be 
inclined to give as high a place to William Hunnis, 
were his productions all equal to one little poem ;' but 

' Beloe'i Anecdola oT LlUratan, Tbe little poem of Edwardi, gaUcd 
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too often be falls into trivial morality and a ndicalous 
excess of aUiteration. The amorous poetry is the best 
in this Paradise ; it is not imaginatiTe or very graceful, 
or exempt trom the false taste of antithetical conceits, 
but sometimes naloral and pleasing ; the serious pieces 
are in general very heavy, yet there is a dignity and 
strength in some of the devotional strains. They display 
the religions earnestness of that a^ with a kind of 
anstore philosophy in their views of life. Whatever 
indeed be the subject, a tone of sadness reigns throTigh 
this misnamed Paradise of Daintiness, an it does through 
all th6 English poetry of this particular ^e. It seems 
as if the confluence of the poetic melanuholy of the 
Petrarchifltfl with the reflective seriousness of the Refor- 
mation overpowered the lighter sentiments of the soul ; 
and some have imagined, I know not how justly, that 
the persecntionfl of Mary's reign contributed to this 
effect. 

59. But at the close of that dark period, while bigotry 
might be expected to render the human heart sacicviiie'i 
torpid, and tne English nation seemed too fully i^"'^**™'- 
absorbed in religious and political discontent to take 
much relish in literary amusements, one man shone out 
for an instant in the higher walks of poetry. This was 
lliomas Sackville, many yeai« afterwards Lord Back- 
hurst, and high treasurer of England, thus withdrawn 
&om the haunts of the Muses to a long and honourable 
career of aotiye life. The Mirrour of Magistrates, pub- 
lished in 1659, is a oollectioii of stories by different 
authors, on the plan of Boccaccio's prose work, Do 
Casibus virorum illustrium, recounting the misfortunes 
and reverses of men eminent in English history. It 
was designed to form a series of dramatic soliloquies 
united in one interlude.' Sackville, who seems to have 
planned the scheme, wrote an Induction, or proli^ue, 
and also one of the stories, that of the first Duke of 
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Buokingham. The Induction displays best his poetical 
genius ; it is, like much earlier poetry, a representatioa 
of all^orioal personages, but mih a fertility of imagina- 
tion, vividness of description, and strength of language, 
which not only leave his predecessors &r behind, but 
may fairly be compared with some of the most poetical 
passages in Spenser. Sackville's Induction forms a link 
which unites the school of Chaucer and Lydgate to the 
Faery Queen. It would certainly be vain to look in 
Chaucer, wherever Chaucer ia original, for the grand 
creations of Sackville's laiioy, yet we should never find 
any one who would rate Sackville above Chaucer. The 
strength of an eagle is not to be measured only by the 
height of his place, but by the time that he continues on 
the wing. Sackville's Induction consists of a few hun- 
dred lines ; and even in these there is a monotony of 
gloom and sorrow whioh prevents us from wishing it to 
be loi^r. It is truly styled hy Campbell a landscape on 
whioh the son never shines. Chancer is various, flexible, 
and observant of all things In outward nature, or in the 
heart of man. But Sackville is &r above the frigid ele- 
gance of Surrey ; and in the first days of Elizabeth's 
reign, is the herald of that splendour in whioh it was to 
close. 

60. English poetry was not speedily animated by the 
Inferiority example of Sackville. His genius stands abso- 
rf poet* [n lutely alone in the age to which as a poet he 
"iSiM*" belongs. Not that Mere was any deficiency 
*""'■ in the number of versifiers ; the Muses were 

honoured by the frequency, if not by the dignity, of 
their worshippers. A different sentence will be found 
in some bool^ ; and it has become common to elevate 
the Elizabethan ^e in one undiscriminating panegyric. 
For wise counsellors, indeed, and acute politioians, we 
could not perhaps extol one part of that famous reign at 
the expense of another. Cecil and Bacon, Walsingham, 
Smith, and Sadler, belong to the earlier days of the 
qneen. But in a literary point of view, the contrast is 
great between the first ana second moiety of her four- 
and-forty years. We have seen this already in other 
subjects than poetry ; and in that we may appeal to such 
parts of the Mirrour of Magistrates as are not written by 
Sackville, to the writings of Churchyard, or to those of 
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Gonge and Turberville. These writers scarcely veature 
to leave the ground, or wander in the fields of fancy. 
They even abstain from the ordinary common- places of 
verse, aa if afraid that the reader Rhould distrust or mis- 
inforpret their im^ea. The first who deserves to be 
mentioned as an exception is Geoi^ GEiacoyne, „ 
■whose Steel Glass, published in 1576, is the ""''"^ 
earliest instance of English satire, and has strength and 
sense enough to deserve respect, Chalmers has praised 
it highly, " There is a vein of sly sarcasm in this piece 
which appears to me to he original ; and his intimate 
knowledge of mankind enabled him to give a more curious 
picture of the dress, mauners, amusements, and follies of 
the times, than we meet with in almost any other author. 
His Steel Glass is Vnong the first specimens of blank 
verse in our language." This blank verse, however, is 
but indifferently constructed. Gascoyne's long poem, 
called the Fruits of War, is in the doggerel style of 
his a^; and the general commeudationa of Chalmers 
on this poet seem rather hyperbolical. But his minor 
poems, especially ono called The Arraignment of a 
Lover, have much spirit and gaiety;** aud we may 
leave him a respectable place among tlie Elizabeth^ 
versifiers. 

61, An epoch was made, if wo may draw an inference 
from the language of contemporaries , by the g^^,^, 
publication of Spenser's Shepherd's Kalendar in sEpheni-i 
1570." His primary idea, that of adapting a Kiifudir. 
pastoral to every month of the year, was pleasing and 
original, tliough he has frequently neglected to observe 
the season, even when it was most abundant in appro- 
priate imageTT. But his Kalendar is, in another respect, 
or^nal, at least when compared with the pastoral 
writings of that a^. This species of composition had 
become so much tiie favourite of courts, that no lan- 
guage was thought to suit it but that of courtiers, which, 
with all its false beauties of thought and expression, 
was transferred to the mouths of shepherds. A striking 
instance of this had lately been shown in the Aminta ; 
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and it was a prouf of Spenser's jndgmetit, as well as 
genius, t1)at lie struck out a new line of pastoral, far 
move natural, and therefore more pleasing, so far as 
imitatioa of nature ia the source of poetical pleasure, in> 
stead of vying, in our more harsh, and uncultivated lanT 
guage, with the consummate elegance of Tasao. It must 
be admitted, however, that he fell too much into the 
opposite extreme, and gave a Doric rudeness to his dia- 
logue, which is a little repulsive to our taste. The dia- 
lect of Theocritus is musical ta our ears, and free from 
vulgarity ; praises which we cannot bestow on the un- 
couth provincial rusticity of Spenser. He has been less 
justly censured on another account, for intermingling 
tdlusitms to the political history and religions differences 
vt his '6wa times ; and an ingenionit critic has asserted 
that the descriptJou of the giand and beautiful objects of 
nature, with well-selected scenes of rural life, real but 
not coarse, otmstitute the only proper materials of pas- 
toral poetry. These limitations, however, seem little 
conformable to the practice of poets or the taste of man> 
kind ; and if Spenser has erred in the allegorical part of 
his pastorals, be has doue so in company with most of _ 
thoee who have tuned the shepherd's pipe. Several of 
Vii^il's Eclogues, and ceitainly the best, have a mean- 
ing beyond the simple songs of the hamlet ; and it was 
notorious that the Portuguese' and Spanish pastoral ro- 
mances, so popular in Spenser's age, teemed with de- 
lineations of real character, and sometimes were the 
mirrors of real story. In fact, mere pastoral must soOn 
become insipid, unless it borrows something from active 
life or elevated philosophy. The most interesting parts 
of the Shepherds Ealendar are of this description ; 
for Spenser has not displayed the powers of his own 
imagination, so strongly as we might expect, in pictures 
of natural scenMy. This poem has spint and beauty in 
many passages; but is not much read in the present 
day, nor does it seem to be approved by modem critics. 
It was otherwise formerly. Wehbe, in his Discourse of 
English Poetry, 1586, cdls Spenser "the rightest Eng- 
lish poet he ever read," and thinks he would have 
surpassed Theocritus and Vii^, " if the coMseness of 
our speech had been no greater impediment to him, than 
Uieir pure native tongues were to them." Ajid Drayton 
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says, " Master Edmund Spenser had done enongh for 
Om immortalitj' of hie name, liad he only given vb his 
Shepherd's Kalendar, a maBterpiece, if any."* 

62. Sir Philip Sidney, in hia Defence of Foene, which 
may have been written at wiy time between „j^, 
1681 and}uBdeathinl580,lament8that "poesy Av^i'roi 
thna embraced in all other places, ehonld only ™ wi^ 

. find in onr time a bad welcome in England ;" 
and, after praising Saokville, Surrey, and Spenser for 
the ^epherd's Kalendar, does not " remomber to have 
seen many more that have poetical sinews in them. 
For proof whereof, let bat most of the verses be put into 
prom, and then ask the meaning, and it will ):« found 
that one veise did bnt beget another, withont ordering 
at the first what should be at the last ; which becomes a 
conned mass of words, with a tinkling sonnd of rhyme, 

barely accompanied with reason IVoly many 

of sncfa writings as come imder the banner of irresistible 
love, if I were a mistress, would never persuade me they 
were in love; so coldly they apply fiery speeches as 
men tliat had rather read lovers' writing, and so caught 
up certain swelling phrases, Uum that in trath tbey feel 
those passions." 

63. It cannot be denied that some of these blemishes 
are by no means nnnsual in the writers of the 
Elizabethan age, us in tmth they are fi>und also mJ^mn 
in much other poetry of many oonntries. Bnt Jj^"^ 
B change eeems to have ccane over the spirit of 
English poetry soon after 1 680. Sidney, Baleigh, Lodge, 
Breton, Mtuiowe, Greene, Watson, are the chief oontri- 
bntors to a collection called England's Helicon, pnh- 
liahed in 1600, and comprising many of the fugitive 
meoea of the last twenty years. Davison's Foeticsl 
Bhapsody, in 1602,* is a miscellany of the same class. 
A few other collections are known to have existed, but 
are still more scarce than these. England's Helicon, by 
far the most important, has been reprinted in the same 
volume of the British Bibliographer as the Paradise of 
Dainty Devices. In this justa-position the difference of 
their tone is very perceptible. Love occupies by far the 
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chief porticm of &e later misceltany ; and love no longer 
pining and melancholy, but sportive and boastful. 
Every one ia familiar wi& tlie beantifiil Bong of Marlowe, 
" Gome live with me and be my love ;" and with the 
hardly less beautiful answer ascribed to Baleigh. Lodge 
has ten pieoes in this oollectioii. and Breton . ei^t. 
These are generally full of beauty, grace, and simplicity ; 
and while in reading the productions of Edwards and 
his coadjutors every sort of allowance is to be made, and 
we can only praise a little at intervals, these lyrics, 
twenty or tlurty years later, are among the beet in oar 
language. The conventional tone is that of pastoral ; 
and thus, if they have leas of the depth sometimes shown 
in Berioas piietiy, diey have lees ^so of obscurity and 
false refinement.' 

64. We may easily perceive in the literature of the 
seiixaiiHi ^^^ period of the queen, what our bic^rapbical 
or moral knowledge confirms, that much of the austerity 
umerity. cbaracterifltic of her earlier years had vanished 
away. The oourae of time, the progress of vanity, the 
prevalent dislike, above all, of the Paritana, avowed 
enemies of gaiety, concurred to this change. The most 
distinguished courtiers, Baleigh, Esses, Bloont, and we 
must add Sidney, were men of brilliant virtues, but not 
without licence of morals ; while many of the wits and 
poets, such as Nash, Greene, Peele, Marlowe, were no- 
tpriously of very dissolute lives. 

65. The graver strains, however, of religion and philo> 
BerioTu sophy were still heard in verse. The Soul's 
V"'^- Errand, printed anonymously in Davison's 

Bhapaody. and ascribed by Ellis, probably without rea- 
son, to Silvester, is characterized by strei^^, conden- 
sation, and simplicity.* And we might rMik in a respeot- 
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able place amoug these .Englisli poete, though I think he 
haa been lately overrated, one -whom the jealous law toe 
prematurely deprived of life, Eobert Southwell, executed 
as a aeminary priest in 1591, under ono of thoae perse- 
cuting statutes which even the traitorous restlesanoss of 
the English Jesuits cannot excuse. Southwell's poetry 
wears a deep tinge of gloom, which eeeme to presage a 
catastrophe too usual to have been unexpected. It is, as 
may be supposed, almost wholly rel^ioua ; the shorter 
pieces are the' best,'' 

66. Aatrophel and SteUa, a series of amatory poems by 
Sir Philip Sidney, though written nearly ten poetiy ot 
years before, was published in 1591. These Bidney. 
songs and sonnets recount the loves of Sidney and Lady 
Bich, sister of Lord Essex ; and it is rather a singular 
circumstance that, in her own and her husband's lif&- 
, time, this ardent courtship of a married woman should 
have been deemed fit for publication, Sidney's passion 
seems indeed to have been unsucceesful, but far enough 
fix)m being pktonic' Astrophel and SteUa is too much 
disSgured by conceits, but is in some places very beau- 
tiful ; and it is strange that Chalmers, who reprinted 
Turborvjlle and Warner, should have left Sidney out of 
his collection of British poets. A poem by the writer 
just mentioned, Warner, with the quainttitle, Albion's 
England, 1586, has at least the equivocal merit of great 
length. It is rather legendary than historical ; some 
passages are pleasing, but it is not a work of genius, 
and the style, though natural, seldom rises above that of 
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67. Speneer's Epitihalamium on hia ovn marriage, 
' CiritiiHia- ^'''^'^^''- perhapB in 1594, ia of a far higher mood 

■niDinof than anj^liing wo have named. It is a strain 
spenier. redolent of a bridegroom's joy, and of a poet'a 
fancy. The English language seems to expand itself 
v/iQi a copiousness unknown before, while he ponrs 
forth the varied im^eiy of this splendid little poeni. 
I do not know any other nuptial song, ancient or mo- 
derti, of equal beauty. It is an intoxication of ecstasy, 
ardent, noble, and pure. But it pleased not Heaven 
that these day-dreams of genius and virtue should bo 
undisturbed. 

68. Shakspeare's Venus and Adonis appears to have 
raeaaof been published in 1593, and hia Rape of Lu- 
Sbakipure. crece the following year. The redundance of 
blossoms in these juvenile efFusions of his unbounded 
fertility obstructs the reader's attention, and sometimes 
almost leads us to give him credit for less reflection and 
sentiment than he will be found to display. Tte style 
is flowing, and in general more peispicuous than the 
Elizabethan poets are wont to be. But I am not sure 
that they would betray themselves for the works of 
Shakspeare, had they been anonymously published. 

69. In the last decad of this century several new poets 
TinieiBiid came forward. Samuel Daniel is one of these. 
Vnjioa. j£ jg Complaint of Eosamond, and probably many 
of his minor poems, belong to this period ; and it was 
also that of his greatest popularity. On the death of 
Spenser, in 1 598, he was thought worthy to succeed him 
as poet-laureate ; and some of his contemporaries ranked 
him in the second place ; an eminence due rather to the 
purity of his language than to its vigour.' Michael 
Drayton, who first tried his shepherd's pipe with some 
STTccess in the usual style, published his Barons' Wars in 
1598. They relate to the last years of Edward II., and 
conclude with the execution of Mortimer under his son. 
This poem, therefore, seems to possess a sufficient unity; 
ftud, tried by rules of criticism, might be thought not 
iar removed from the class of epic— a dignity, h^evor, 
to which it has never pretended. But in its conduct 
Drayton follows history very closely, and we are kept 

k lliiilsh DlblEoi^pheT, vol. U. Head- coatfmpotvy crltLn u tho poliihervutit 
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too much in mind of a common chronicle. Though not 
very pleasing, however, in ito general effect, this poem. 
The Barons' Wars, contains several passages of consider- 
able beauty, which men of greater renown, especially 
Milton, who availed himeelf lai^ly of all the poetry of 
the preceding age, have been willing to imitate. 

70. A more remarkable poem is that of Sir John 
Davies, aflarwards chief-justice of Ireland, en- uosce 
titled, Nosce Teipsum, published in 1599, '^/'r"? 
usually, though rather inaccurately, called, On " ' '^ 
the Immortality of the Soul. Perhaps no langnt^e can 
produce a poem, extending to eo great a length, of more 
condensation of thought, or in which fewer languid verses 
will be found. Yet, according to some definitions, the 
NoBCe Tejpsnm is wholly nnpoetical, inasmuch as it 
shows no passion and little &ncy. If it reaches the 
heart at all, it is through the reason. But since strong 
argument in terse and correct stylo falls not to give us 
pleasure in .pioBe, it Beems strange that it should lose ita 
effect when it gains the aid of rcgidar metre to gratify 
the ear and assist the memory. Lines there are in 
Davies which far outweigh muah of the descriptive and 
imaginative poetry of the last two centuries, whether we 
estimate them by the pleasure they impart to us, or by 
the intellectual vigour they display. Esperionce hafi 
ehovm that the faculties peculiarly deemed poetical are 
frequently exhibited in a considerable degree, but very 
few havo been able to preserve a perspicuous brevity 
without stifihess or pe^intry (allowance made for the 
subject and the times^, in metaphysical reasoning, so 
snccessfully as Sir John Davies. 

71. Hall's Satires are tolerjibly known, partly on ac- 
count of the subsequent celebrity of the author 

in a very different province, and partly from a Ha i™ " 
notion, to which he gave birth by announcing ^"^^^ 
the claim, that he was the first English satirist. 
In a general sense of satire, we have seen that he had 
been anticipated by Gaecoyne ; but Hall has more of the 
direct Jnvenalian invective, which he may Lave reckoned 
essentia to that species of poetry. They are deserving 
of regard in themselves. Warton has made many ex- 
tracts from Hall's Satires ; he praises in them " a classi- 
cal precision, to which English poetry had yet rarely 

,ft2 ..v.vi-^le 
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attained ;" and calls the veisification " equally enei^tio 
aad elegant."" The former epithet may be admitted; 
but elegance is hardly compatible with, what Warton 
owns to be the chief fianlt of Hall, "hie obscnrity, 
arising from a remote phraseology, constrained com- 
binations, oniamiliar alluaiona, elliptical apostrophes, 
and abruptness of expression." Hall ia in fact not only 
6o harsh and m^ed, tliat ho cannot be read nith much 
pleoanre, but so obscure in very many places that he 
cannot be understood at all, his lines frequently bearing 
no visible connexion in sense or grammar vi^ their 
neighbours. The stream is powerful, but turbid and 
often choked." Mai^ton and Donne may be added to Hall 
in this style of poetry, as belonging to the sixfaenth cen- 
tury, though tie satires of the latter were not published 
till long ai^rwards. With as much obscurity as Hall, he 
has a still more inharmonious versificationr and not nearly 
equal vigour. 

72, The roughness of these satirical poets was perhaps 
studiously affected ; for it was not much ia uni- 
iion^' son with the general tone of the ^e. It requires 
vme^ a good deal of care to avoid <«rtirely the combina- 
tions of consonants that cl(^ our language ; nor 
. have Drayton or Spenser always escaped this embarrass- 
ment. But in the lighter poetry of the queen's last years, 
a remarkable sweetness of modulation has always been 
recognised. This has sometimes been attributed to the 
general fondness for jiinsic. It is at least certain, that 
some of our old madrigals are as beantifiil in language as 
they are in melody. Several collecticaM were published 
in the reign of Elizabeth." And it is evident that the 
regard to the capacity of hia verse for marriage with 
music, that was before the poet's mind, would not only 
polish his metre, but give it grace and sentiment, while 
it banished also the pedantry, the antithesis, the pro- 
lixity, which bad disfigured the earlier lyric poems. 
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Thdir meaBures became more various : though the qua- 
traia, alternating by eight and six syUablee, was still 
Tery popular, we find the trochaic verse of seven, some- 
times ending with a double rhyme, usual towards the 
end of the queen's reign. Many of these occur in Eng- 
land's Helicon, and in the poems of Sidney. 

73. The translations of ancients poet« by Fhaier, Gold- 
ing, Stanyhnrst, and several more, do not chal- TYmtUition 
lenge our attention ; most of them in fact being or Homer bj 
very wretched performances-^ Marlowe, a more '^p"™ ' 
celebrated name, did not, as has commonly been said, 
translate the poem of Hero and Loander ascribed tj) 
Mosffius, but expanded it into what he calls six Sestiads 
on the same subject ; a paraphrase, in every sense of the 
epithet, of the most licentious kind. This he left incom- 
plete, and it was finished by Chapman.' But the most 
remarkable productions of this kind are the Iliad of 
Chapman, and the Jemsalem of Fairfax, both printed in 
1600; the former, however, containing in that edition 
but fifteen books, to which the rest was subsequently 
added. Pope, after censuring the haste, negligence, and 
fustian language of Chapman, observes, " that which is 
to be allowed him, and which very mtich contributed to 
cover his defects, ia a &ee daring spirit that animates his 
translation, which is something like what one might- 
im^ine Homer himself -would have written before he 
arrived at years of discretion." He might have added, 
that Chapman's translation, with all its defects, is often 
exceedingly Homeric ; a praise which Pope himself sel- 
dom attained. Chapman deals abundantly in compound 
epithets, some of which have retained their place ; his 
venw is rhymed, of fourt«en syllables, which corresponds 
to the hexameter better than the decafyllable couplet; 
he is often uncouth, often unmusical, and often low ; 
but the spirited and rapid flow of his metre makes him 
respectable to lovers of poetry. "Waller, it is said, could 
not read him without transport. It must be added, that 
he is an unfaithful translator, and interpolated much, 
besides the general redundancy of his style,' 
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74, Fairfax's TasBO has been more pnised, and is better 
ru8D, known. Campbell haacalled it, in rather etrong 
F»irfu. teraofl, " one of tlie glories of Elizabeth's reign." 

It is not the first version of the Jerusalem, one veiy 
literal and prosaic having been made byCarew in 1594/ 
That of Faixfex, if it does not represent the grace of its 
original, and deviates also too much from its sense, is by 
no means deficient in spirit and vigour. It has been 
considered as one of the earliest works, in which the ob- 
solete Euglish, which had not been laid aside in the days 
of Sackville, and which Spenser tweeted to preserve, 
gave way to a style not much differing, at least in point 
of single words and phrases, from that of the present 
age. Bnt this praise is equally due to Daniel, to Drayton, 
and to others of the later Elizabethan poets. The trans' 
lation of Ariosto by Sir John Harrington, in 1591, is 
much inferior, 

75. An injudicious endeavour to substitute the Latin 

metres for those congenial to our language met 
mentTc with no more success than it deserved ; unless 
'™^''°' it may be called success, that Sidney, and even . 

Spenser, were for a moment seduced into appro- 
bation of it. Gabriel Harvey, best now remembered aa 
the latter's friend, recommended the adoption of hexa- 
met«rs in some letters which passed between them, and 
Spenser appears to have concurred. Webbe, a few years 
afrerwards, a writer of Httle taste or ear for poetry, sup- 
ported the same scheme, but may be said to have avenged 
the wrong of English verse upon our great poet, by 
travestying the Shepherd's Kalendar into Sapphics.* 
Campion, in 1602. still harps npon Ibis foolish pedantry; 
many instances of which maybe found during the Eliza- 
bethan period. It is well knovm that in German the 
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practice has been in eomo measure anccesafiil, through. 
the example of a diatinguiBhed poet, and through trana- 
latione from the ancients in measures closely correspond- 
it^ with their own. In this there is doubtless the 
advantage of proaenting a truer mirror of the ori^nal. 
But as most imitationB of Latin measures, in German or 
English, begin by violating their first principle, which 
assigns an invariable value in time to the syllable of 
every word, and produce a chaos of false quantities, it 
seema aa if they could only disgust any one acquainted 
with classical versification. In the early English hexa- 
meters of the period before us, we sometimes perceive an 
intention to arrange long and short syllables according 
to the analogies of the I^atin tongue. But this would 
soon be found impracticable in our own, which, abound- 
ing in harah terminations, cannot long observe the law 
of position. 

76. It wa^ said by Ellis, that nearly one hundred 
names of poets belonging to the reign of Elizar jj„„^|. ^^ 
beth might be enumerated, besides many that pwtg in 
have left no memorial except their songs, "^'b^ 
This however was but a moderate computation. Drake 
has made a list of more than two hundred, some few of 
whom, perhaps, do not stiictly belong to the Eliza- 
bethan period." But many of these are only known by 
short pieces in snch miscellaneous collections as have 
been mentioned. "Yet in the entire bulk of poetry, 
England could not, perhaps, bear compirison with Spain 
or France, to say nothing of Italy. She had come, in 
fact, much later to cultivate poetiy as a general Eiccom- 
plishment. And, consequently, we find much less of 
the mechanism of style, than in the contemporaneous 
verso of other langut^es. The English sonnetteers deal 
less in cnstomary epi&ets and conventional modes of ex- 
pression. Every thonght was to be worked out in new 
terms, since the scanty precedents of early versifiers did 
not supply them. This was evidently the cause of 
many blemishes in the Elizabethan poetry ; of much 
that was Jalse in taste, much that was either too harsh 
and extravagant or too humble, and of more that was so 
obscure as to defy all interpretation. But it saved also 
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tfiat monotonous equability that often 'wcariea us in more 
poluhed poatiT. There is more pleasure, more sense of 
sympathy with another mind, in the perusal even of 
Gaecoyne or Edwards, than in that of many French and 
Italian veraifiers whom their contemporaries extolled. 
This is all that we can justly say in their favour: for 
any comparison of the Elizabethan poetry, save Spenser's 
alone, with that of the nineteenth century, would show 
an extravagant predilection for the mere name or dress 
of antiquity, .' 

77. It would be a great omission to neglect, in any 
ScoUBiut '^^^^ **f *^s Elizabethan poetry, that exten- 
EogUsb sive, though anonymous class, the Scots and 
t»ii"^ English ballads. The very earliest of these 

have been adverted to in our account of the fifteenth 
century. They became much more numerous in the 
present. The age of many may be determined by histo- 
rical or other allusions; and &om these, availing our- 
selves of similarity of style, we may fix, with some pro- 
bability, the date of such as liimish no distinct evidence. 
This however is precarious, because the language has 
often been modernised, and passing for some time by 
oral tradition, they are frequently not exempt fixim 
marks of interpolation. But, upon the whole, the 
reigns of Mary and James VI., from the middle to the 
close of the sixteenth century, must be reckoned the 
golden age of the Scottish ballad : and there are many 
of the corresponding period in England. 

78. There can be, I conceive, no question as to the , 
superiority of Scotland in her ballads. Those of an 
historic or legendary character, especially the former, 
are ardently poetical : the nameless minstrel is Often 
inspired with an Homeric power of rapid narration, 
bold description, lively or pathetic touches of sentiment. 
They are femUiar to us through several publications, 
but chiefly through the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der, by one whose genius these indigenous lays had firat 
excited, and whose own writings, when the whole 
civilised world did homage to his name, never ceased to 
bear the indelible impress of the associations that had 
thus been generated. The English ballads of the 
northern border, or, perhaps, of the northern counties, 
come near in their general character and cast of manners 
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to the Scottish, but, as ^ ae I have seen, with a. mam- 
fest inferiority. Those again which belong to tie south, 
and boar no trace either of the rude manners, or of the 
wild superstitions which the bards of Ettrick and Cheviot, 
display, fell generally into a creeping style, which has 
exposed the common ballad to contempt. They are 
sometimes, nevertheless, not devoid of elegance, and 
often pathetic. The best are known through Percy's 
Eeliques of Ancient Poetry ; a collection singularly 
heterogeneous, and very unequal in merit, but from the 
publication of which, in 1765, some of high name have 
dat«d the revival of a genuine feeling for true poetry in 
the pnblic mind, 

79. We have reserved to the last the chief boast of 
this period, the Faery Queen. Spenser, as is t^ fubi? 
■well known, composed the greater part of his *"*°- 
poem in Ireland, on the banks of his fe-^ourite Mulla. 
The first three books were published in 1590 : the last 
three did not appear till 1596. It is a perfectly impro- 
bable supposition, that the remaining part, or six books 
required for the completion of his design, have been 
lost. The short interval before the death of this great 
poet was filled up by calamities sufBcient to wither the 
fertility of any mind. 

80, The firat book of the Faeiy Queen is a complete 
poem, and far from requiring any continuation, Bn-jjioH— 
is rather injured by iJie useless re-appearance ot the flnt 
of its hero in the second. It is genially ad- '™'^ 
mitted to be the finest of the six. In no other is the 
allegory so clearly conceived by the poet, or so steadily 
preserved, yet with a disguise so delicate, that no one 
IS offended by that servile setting forth of a moral 
meaning we frequently meet with in allegorical poems ; 
and the reader has the gratification which good writing 
in' works of fiction always produces, that of exercising 
his own ingenuity without perplexing it That the red- 
cross knight designates the militant Christian, whom 
Una, the true church, loves, whom Dnessa, the type of 
popeiy, seduces, who is reduced almost to despair, but 
rescued by the intervention of Una, and the assistance 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, is what no one feels any 
difficulty in acknowledging, but what every one may 
easily read Jhe poem without perceiving or remember- 
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ing. Ill an allegory condnoted with Bnch propriety, 
and concealed or revealed vritii so muck art, there can 
surely be nothing to repel our taste ; and those who 
read the first book of the Faery Queen without pleaeore, 
must seek (what othora perhaps will be at no loee to 
discover for them) a different cause for their insensi- 
bility, than the tediousness or insipidity of allegoricfd 
poetry. Every canto of thb book teems with tlie 
choieest beauties of imagination ; he came to it in the 
&eahness of hie genius, which shines throughout^with an 
uniformity it does not always afterwards maintain, 
misuUied as yet by flattery, imobetructed by pedantry, 
and nnquenched by languor. 

61. In the following books, we have much less alle- 
Th« laeati- goiy ; foT the personification of abstract quail- 
ing bw*». j£ga^ though often confounded with it, does not 
properly belong to that class of oompositlon ; it requires 
a covert sense beneath an apparent table, uach as the 
first book contains. But of this I do not discover many 
proofs in the second or third, the legends of Temperance 
and Chastity ; they are contrived to exhibit these virtues 
and their opposite vices, but with little that is not 
obvious upon the surface. In the fourth and sixth 
books there is still less ; but a different species of alle- 
gory, the hi-ptorieal, which the commentators have, with 
more or less success, endeavoured to trace in other portions 
of the poem, breaks out unequivocally in the legend of 
Justice, which occupies the fifth. The friend and 

etron of Spenser, Sir Arthur Grey, Lord Deputy of 
jland, is evidently portrayed in Artltegal; and the 
latter cantos of this book represent, not always with 
great felicity, much of the foreign Mid domestic history 
of the times. It is sufficiently intimated by the poet 
himself, that his Gloriana, or Faery Queen, is the type of 
Elizabeth ; and he has given her another representative 
in the fair huntress Belphtebe. Spender's adulation of 
her beauty (at some fifty or sixty years of age) may be 
eitflnuated, we can say no more, by the practice of wise 
and great men, and by his natnml tendency to clothe 
the objects of his admiration in the hues of fancy; but 
its exaggeration leaves the servility of the Italians far 
"behind. 

82. It has been justly observed hy a living writer of 
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the most ardent and enthusiastic geuins, whose eloqaence 
is as the rush of mighty wateis, fmd has left g^^ . 
it for othere almost as invidioua to praise in atoit at 
terms of lees rapture, as to censure what he has '*"*y' 
borne along in the stream of unhesitating enlogy, that 
" no poet has ever had a more exquisite sense of the 
beautiful tiian Spenser," ' In Vii^l and Tasso this waa 
not less powerful ; but even they, even the latter him- 
self, do not hang with such a tenderness of delight, with 
snoh a foi^tful delay, over the fair creations of their 
fenoy, Spenser is not averse to images that jar on the 
mind by exciting, horror or di^ust, and sometimes his 
touches are rather too strong ; but it is on love and beauty, 
on holiness and virtue, that he^eposes with all the sym- 
pathy of his soul. The slowly sliding motion of his stanza, 
" with many a bout of linked sweetness long drawn out," 
beautifully corresponds to the dreamy enchantment of his 
description, when Una, or Belphcebe, or Florimel , or Amo- 
ret, is present to his mind. In this varied delineation of 
female perfeotness, no earlier poet had equalled him; nor, 
excepting Shakspeare, has he &d, perhaps, any later rival, 
83. Spenser is naturally compared with Ariosto. 
" Fierce wars and faithful loves did moralise compucdto 
the song " of both poets. But in the constitu- ^f*""^ 
tion of their minds, in the character of their poetry, 
they were almost the reverse of each other. The Italian 
is gay, rapid, ardent; his pictures shift like the hues of 
heaven ; even while diffuse, he seems to leave in an 
instant what he touches, and is prolix by the number, 
not the duration, of his images, Spenser is .habitually 
serious ; bis slow stanza seems to suit the temper of his 
genius ; he loves to dwell on the sweetness and beauty 
■which his fency portrays. The ideal of chivalry, rather 
derived from its didactic theoiy, than from the prece- 
dents of romance, Is always before him ; his morality is 
pure and even 8t«m, with nothing of the libertine tone 
of Ariosto. He worked with far worse tools than the 
bard of Ferrara, with a language not quite formed, and 
into which he rather injudiciously poured an unnecessary 
archaism, while the style of his contemporaries was 
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undei^ing a rapid change in the opposite direction. 
Hie stanza of nine lines is particularly inconvenient and 
languid in narration, where the Italian octave in 
sprightly and vigorous ; though even this becomes ulti- 
mately monotonous by its regularity, a fault from 
which only the ancient hexameter and our blank verse 
are exempt 

84. Spenser may be justly said to excel Ariosto in 
originality of invention, in force and variety of cha- 
racter, in strength and vividness of conception, in depth 
of refiection, in fertility of imagination, and above all, 
in that exclusively poetical cast of feeling, which dis- 
cerns in every thing what common minds do not per- 
ceive. In the construction and arrangement of their 
fable neither deserves much praise ; but the siege of 
Paris gives the Orlando Furioeo, spite of its perpetual 
shiftings of the scene, rather more unity in the reader's 
apprehension than belongs to the Faery Queen. Spen- 
ser is, no doubt, decidedly inferior in ease and liveliness 
of narration, as well as clearness and felicity of lan- 
guage. But upon thus comparing the two poets, we 
have little reason to blush for our countryman. Yet the 
fame of Ariosto is spread through Europe, while Spenser 
is almost unknown out of England ; and even in this 
age, when much of our literature is so widely diffused, I 
have not observed proofs of much acquaintance with 
him on the Continent. 

65. The language of Spenser, like that of Shakspeare, 
siTitof is an instrument manufactured for the sake of 
SperiKt. tjig work it was to perform. No other poet 
had written like either, though both have had their imi- 
tators. It is rather apparently obsolete by his partiality to 
certain disused forms, such as the y before the participle, 
than from any close resemblance to the diction of Cl^u- 
cer or Lydgate/ The enfeebling expletives do and did, 
tiiough certainly very common in our early writers, had 
never been employed with such an unfortunate predilec- 
tion as by Spenser, Their everlasting recnirence is 
among the great blemishes of his style. His versifica- 
tion is in many passages beautifully harmonious ; but 
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he has frequency permitted himself, -whether for the 
Bate of variety or from some other canse, to haiilk the 
ear in the conclusion of a Btaoza.* 

86. The inferiority of the last three books to the 
former ia snrely very manifeet. Hia muee j^f^g^j 
gives gradual signs of weariness, the imagery ofibeiMiCT 
becomeBlessTivid, therein of poetical descrip- *^^ 
tion less rich, the digressions more frequent and ver- 
bose. It is true that the fourth book is fall of beautiful 
inventions, and contains mnch admirable poetry; yet 
even here we perceive ,a comparative deficiency in 
the quantity of excelling passages which becomes far 
more apparent as we proceed, and the last book fiills . 
very short of the interest which the earlier part of the 
Faery Queen had excited. There is, perhaps, less reason 
than some have im^ned, to regi^t that Spenser did not 
complete his original design. The Faery Queen is al- 
ready in the class of longest poems. A double length, 
especially if , as we - may well suspect, the succeeding 
parts would have been inferior, might have deterred 
many readers from the perusal of what we now poBsess. 
It is felt already in Spenser, as it is perhaps even in 
Ariosto, when we read much of either, tl^t tales of 
knights and ladies, giants and salvage men, end iu a 
satiety whioh no poetical excellence can overcome. 
Ariosto, seuBible of this intrinsic defeat in the epic ro- 
mance, has enlivened it by great variety of incidents, 
and by much that carries us away from the peculiar 
tone of chivalrons manners. The world he lives in is 
before his eyes, and to please it is his aim. He plays 
with his characters as with puppets that amuse the ■ 
spectator and himself. In Spenser, nothing is more 
remarkable than the steadiness of his apparent faith in 
the deeds of knighthood. He had little turn for sport- 
iveness; and in attempting it, as in the unfortunate 
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inetance of Malbecoo, and a few shorter paBsages, we 
find him dull as -well as coaise. It ie in the ideal world 
of pure and noble virtues that his spirit, wounded by 
neglect, and weary of trouble, loved to refresh itself 
without reasoning or mockery ; he forgets the reader, 
and cares little for his taste while he can indulge the 
dream of his own delighted fancy. It may be here also 
observed, that the elevated and religious morality of 
Spenser's poem would secure it, in the eyes of every 
man of just taste, from the ridicule which the mere 
romances of knight-errantry mnst incur, and against 
which Ariosto evidently guarded himself by the gay 
tone of his narration. The Orlando Furioso and the 
Faery Queen are each in the spirit of its age ; but the 
one was for Italy in the days of Leo, the other for Eng- 
land under Elizabeth, before, though but just before, the 
severity of the Keformation had been softened away. 
The lay of Britomart, in twelve cantos, in praise of 
chastity, would have been received with a smile at tliB 
court of Ferrara, which would have had almost as little 
sympathy with the justice of Arthegal. ' 

87. The dllegories of Spenser have been frequently 
^^^ censured. One of their greatest offences, per- 
of ib» " haps, is that they gave birth to some tedious 
^J^ and uninteresting poetry of the same kind. 

There is usually sometmng repulsive in the 
application of an abstract or general name to a peison, 
in which, though with some want of regard, as I have 
intimated above, to the proper meaning of the word, we 
are apt to think that allegorical fiction consists. The 
French and Eaglish poei« of the middle ages had far 
too much of this ; and it is to be regretted ^t Spenser 
did not give other appellations to his Care and Despair, 
as he has done to Buessa and Talus. In fact, Orgoglio 
is but a giant, Humilta a porter, Obedience a servant. 
The names, when English, suggest something that per- 
plexes ua ; but the beings exhibited are mere persons of 
the draKLa, men and women, whose ofBce or character 
is designated by their appellation. 

88. The general style of the Faery Queen is not 
Bi iihei o^smpt from several defects besides those of 
In am obsoleteness end redundancy. Spenser seems 
diction. ^ have been sometimes deficient in one attri- 
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but© of a great poet, the contmual reference to the truth 
of nature, bo that hie fictions should be always such as 
might esiat on the given conditions. This arises in 
great measure from copying bis predecessors too much 
in descriptiou, not suffering his own good sense to 
correct their deviationB from truth. Thus, in the beau- 
tiful description of Una, -where she first is introduced to 
us, riding 

Upoa » lovlj ■« more white thirn anoir ; 
BtTid/mK\tAiUr. 

This absurdity may have been su^esfed by Ovid's 
Brachia Sithonia candidiora nive ; but the im^e in this 
line is not brought so distinctly before the mind aa to be 
hideous as well as untrue ; it is merely a hyperbolical 
parallel.* A similar objection lies to the stanza enu- 
merating as many kinds of trees as 'the poet could call 
to mind in the description of a forest. 



Tbe BBploe good for bLavci^ lb« cjproa fuiwnt.^- 

with thirteen more in the next stanza. Every one 
knows that a natural forest nev^r contains snoh a variety 
of species ; nor indeed could such a medley as Spenser, 
treading in the steps of Ovid, has brought together from 
all soils and climates, exist long if planted by the hands 
of man. Thus, also, in the last canto of the second 
book, we have a celebrated stanza, and certainly a very 
beautiful one, if this defect did not attach to it ; where 
winds, waves, birds, voices, and musical instruments are 
supposed to conspire in one harmony. A good writer 
has observed upon this, that " to a person listening to a 
concert of voices and instruments, the interruption of 
singing birds, winds, and waterfalls, would be little 
better than the torment of Hogarth's enraged m-ngician." ^ 
But perhapa the enchantment of the Bower of Bliss, 
where this is feigned to have occurred, may in some de- 
gree justify Spenser in this instance, by taking it out of 
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the common course of nature. The stanza is translated 
from Tasso, whom our own poet has followed with close 
footsteps in these cantos of Uie second book of the Faery 
Queen — cantos often in themselves beautiful, but which 
are rendered stiff by a literal adherence to the original, 
and fall veiy short of its ethereal grace and sweetness. 
It would be unjtist not to relieve these strictures, by ob- 
serving that veiy numerous passages might be brought 
from the Faery Queen of admirable. tmUi in painting, 
and of indisputable originality. The cave of Despair, 
the hovel of Corceca, the incantation of Amoret, are but 
a few among those that will occur to the reader of 
Spenser. 

89. The, admiration of this great poem was unanimous 
and enthusiastic. No academy had been trained to carp 
Admiruion *t.his genius with minute cavUling; no recent 
otiheFneiy popularity, no traditional feme (for Chaucer 
QuMTL ,^^^ rather venerated than much in the bands 
of the reader) interfered with the immediate recognition 
of his supremacy. The Faery Queen became at once 
the delight of eveiy accomplished gentleman, the model 
of every poet, the solace of every scholar. In the course 
of the next century, by the extinction of habits derived 
from chivalry, and the change both of taste and lan- 
guage, which came on with the civil wars and the 
Heetoration, Spenser lost something of hia attraction, 
and much more of his influence over literature ; yet, in 
the most phlegmatic temper of the general reader, he 
seems to have been one of our most popular writers. 
Time, however, has gradually wrought its work ; and, 
notwithstanding the more imaginative cast of poetry in 
the present century, it may be well doubted whether 
the Faery Queen is as much read or as highly esteemed 
as in the days of Anne. It is not perhaps very diflScult 
to account for this ; those who seek the delight that 
mere fiction presents to the mind (and they are the great 
majority of readers) have been supplied to the utmost 
limit of their craving by stores accommodated to every 
temper, and far more stimulant than the legends of 
Faeryland. But we must not fear to assert, with the 
best judges of this and of former ages, that Spenser is 
still the third name in the poetic^ literature of our 
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oouittry, and that he has not been surpassed, except by 
Dante, in any other." ' 

90. If we place TasHO and Spenser apart, the English 
poetry of Elizabeth's reign will certainly not enter into 
competition with that of the corresponding period in 
Italy. It would require not only much na- ameni 
tional prejudice, but a want of genuine (esthetic PJ?"*'^ 
discernment, to put them on a level. But it Bngi^ 
may still be said that our own muses had their f^^- 
charms ; and even that, at the end of the century, there 
was a better promise for the future than beyond the 
Alps. We might compare the poetry of one nation to a 
beauty of the court, with noble and regular features, a 
slender form, and grace in all her steps, but wanting a 
genuine simplicity of countenance, and with somewhat 
of sickliness in tJie delicacy of her complexion, that 
seems to indicate the passing away of the first season of 
youth ; while that of the other would rather suggest a 
country maiden, newly min g ling with polished society, 
not of perfect lineaments, but attracting beholdeis by 
the spirit, variety, and intelligence of her expression, 
and rapidly wearing off the traces of rusticity, which 
are still sometimes visible in her demeanour. 
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LATIN POETRY. 



Sect. V. — Our LiTiH Pobiby. 

Id Ilal j- — Oaniuny — Fnoce — OmA BdUin. 

SI. The onltiTation of poeby in modem languages dici 
not as yet thin, the nuiks of Latin, versifiera. 
Latin" '^ey t^re* on the contrary, moie nnmerons in 
l^^Bj In ^aa period than before. Italy, indeed, ceased 
to produce men equal to thoee who had 
flourished in the age of Leo and Clementl Some of con- 
sidentble merit wUl be found in the great collection, 
"Carmina niuatrium Poetamra" (Florentiee, 1710); 
one too, which, ngoronaly excluding all voluptuona 
poetry, makes some sacrifice of genius to aorupulous mo- 
rality. The brothers Amaltei are perhaps ttie beat of 
ihe later period. It is not always easy, at least without 
more pains than I have taken, to determine the chrono- 
logy of these poems, which are printed in the alphabet- 
ioal order of the authors' names. But a considerable 
number must be later than the middle of the century. 
It cannot be denied that most of these poets employ 
trivial images, and do not much vary their forms of 
expression. They often please, but rtu«ly make an im- 
pression on the memory. They ate generally, I think, 
harmonious ; and perluipB metrical mults, though not 
uncommon, are less so than among the Cisalpine Latin- 
hta. There appears, on the whole, an evident decline 
since the preoMjug age. 

92. This was tolerably well compensated in other 
BuiBBeD- parts of Europe. One of the most celebrated 
^^ authors is a native of Germany, Lotichitis, 
anmois. whose poems were first published in 1551, and 
uuddm. ^jj, much amendment in 1561. They are 
vnitten in a strain of luscious elegance, not rising far 
above the customary level of Ovidian poetr;v'. and cer- 
tainly not often falling below it. The versification is 
remarkably harmonious and flowing, but with a man- 
nerism not sufficiently diversified ; the first foot of each 
verse is generally a dactyle, which adds to the grace. 
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bat, so contmually repeated, somewhat impfure the 
strength," Loticliinfl is, however, a very elegant and 
olaaeical versifier, and perhaps equal in elegy to Joannes 
Secundus, or any Cisalpine ivriter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury," One of his elegies, on the siege of Magdebui^, 
gave rise to a strange notion — that he predicted, by a 
sort of divine enthnsiaffln, the calaraities of that city in 
1631. Bayle has spun a long note out of this fancy of 
some Geimans.' But those >dio t^e the trouble, which 
these critics seem to have spared themselves, of attending 
to the poem itself, will perceive that the author con- 
oludea it with prognostics of peace instead of capture. 
It was evidently written on the siege of Magdeburg by 
Maurice in 1560. Qeo^e Sabinus, 8on-in-law of Ate- 
lanchthoQ, ranks second in reputation to LotichiuB 
among the Latin poete of Germany during this period. 

93. But France and Holland, especially the former, 
became the more favoured haunts of the I^atin 
muse. A collection in three volumes by Gruter, ofi*eo" 
under the fictitious name of Rannsius Gherus, p«'»)'i» 
Delicite Poetarum Gallorum, published in 1609, 
oontains the principal writers of the former country, 
some entire, some in selection. In these volumes there 
are about 100,000 lines ; in the Dolicise Poefarum Bel- 
garum, a similar publication by Gruter, I find about as 
many ; his third collection, DeliciGQ Foetarum Italorum, 
seems not so long, but I have not seen more than, one 
volume. These poets are disposed alphabetically ; few, 
comparatively speaking, of the Italians seem to belong 
to the latter half of the century, but very much the 
larger proportion of the French and Dutch, A fourth 
collection, I)elicia3 Foetarum Germanorum, 1 have never 
seen. All these bear the fictitious name of Gherus. 
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According to a list in Bullet, the nnmber of Italian 

Eoete selected by Gmter ie 203 ; of French, 108 ; of 
lutch or Belgic, 129 ; of German, 211. 
94. Among the French poete, Beza, wlio bears in 
Gruter's' collection the name of Adeodatns 
oftonie Seba, deserves high praise, though some of his 
*'*'^^'^ early pieces are rather licentious.' Bellay is 
^^ also an amatoiy poet ; in the opinion of Baillet 

he has not sncceedcd so well in Latin as in French. 
The poems of Mwretus fire perhaps BOperior. Joseph 
Scaliger seemed to me to writo T^tin verse tolerably 
well, but he is not rated highly by Baillet and the 
anthora whom he qnotea.^ The epigrams of Henry 
Stephens are remarkably prosaic and heavy. Fasserat 
is very elegant ; his lines breathe a classical spirit, and 
are full of those fragments of antiquity with which Latin 
poetry ought always to be inlaid, but in sense they are 
rather feeble.' The epistles, on the contrary, of the 
Chancellor de I'Hospital, in an easy Horatian ver- 
sification, are more intoreating than anch insipid ofFii- 
eions, whether of flattery or feigned passion, as the 
majority of modem Latinists present. They are un.- 
equal, and fall too ofton into a creeping style : but 
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eometimea we find a ^irit and nervouanesa of strength 
and eentiment worthy of his name ; and though keeping 
in general to the level of Horatian satire, he rises at 
intervals to a higher pitch, and wants not the skill of 
descriptive poetry, 

95. The beet of Latin poets whom France could 
boast wbs Sammarthanna (Sainte Marthe), sammiir- 
known also, bnt less favourably, in his own '**°™' 
langaage. His Latin poems are more classically elegant 
than any others which met my eye in Grater's collec* 
tion. ; and this, T helieve, is the general suffrage of 
critics." Tew didactic poema, probalily, are superior to 
his Ptedotrophia, on the nurture of chDdren ; it is not a 
little better, which indeed is no high praise, than the 
Bolia of Tansillo on the same subject." We may place 
Sammarthanus, therefore, at the head of the list; axid 
not fax from the bottom of it I should class Bonnefons, 
or Bonifonins, a French writer of Latin verse in the very 
worst taste, whom it would not be worth while to men- 
tion, but for a certain degree of reputation he has ac- 
quired. He might almost be enispected of designing to 
turn into ridicule the effeminacy which some Italians 
had introduced into amorous poetry. Bonifonius has 
closely imitated Secundus, but is much inferior to him 
in everything but his faults. The Latinity is full of 
gross and obvious errors .° 
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96. The Delicue Poetanim Belganim appeared to me, 
Beigic on rather a cursory inspection, inferior to ihe 
t™"* French^ Secundua outehines his anccesBorB, 

Those of the younger Donsa, whose premature death 
was lamented by all the learned, HtrucE me aa next in 
merit Dominic Baudius ia harmonioue and el^ant, 
but with little originality or vigour. These poets are 
loose and negligent in versification, ending too often a 
pentameter with a polysyllable, and with feeble effect; 
they liave also little idea of several common rules of 
Latin composition. 

97. The Scots, in consequence of receiving, very fre- 
g_^j^ qnently, a continental edncation, coltiTated 
&»M i Latin poetry with ardour. It was the &voiirite 
Buehanin. amusement of Andrew Melville,, who is some- 

timpH a niere scribbler, at others tolerably classical and 
spirited. His poem on the Creation, in Deliciee Poetarum 
Scotorum, is veiy respectable. One by Hercules Hollock, 
on the marriage of Anne of Denmark, is better, and 
equal, a few names withdrawn, to any of the contem- 
poraneous poetry of France. The Epistolse Heroidum 
of Alexander Bodius or Boyd are also good. But the 
most distinguished among the Latin poets of Europe in 
this age was Geoi^ Buchanan, of whom Joseph Scaliger 
and several other critics have spoken in such unqualified 
terms, that they seem to place him even above the 
Italians at the beginning of the sixteenth century," If 
such were their meaning I should crave the liberty of 
hesitating. The best poem of Buchanan, in my judg- 
ment, is that on theSphere, than which few philosophical 
subjects could afford better opportunities for ornamental 
digression. He is not, perhaps, in hexameters inferior 
to Vida, and certainly far superior to Palearius. In this 
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poem Buchauan desoants on the abenxdity of the Pytha- 
gorean ayetem, which anppose* the motioa of the earth. 
Many good passages occur in his elegies, though we may 
not reckon hirn equal in this metre to Bereral of the 
IbtliaoB, His celebrated transl&titm of the Psalme I miist 
also presame to tbi-nlr overpraised ;' it is difGonlt, per' 
hapB, to find one, except the 137th, with which he haa 
taken particular pains, that can be called tmly elegant 
or claeaioal Latin poetry. Buchanan is now and Uien 
inooneot in the quantity of syllables, as indeed is com- 
mon with his contemporaries. 

98. England was far from strong, 'since she is not to 
olaim Bnchanan, .in the Latin poetry of this ^e. A 
poem in ten books, De Bepublica Instanronda, by Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, published in 1579, has not, perhapsi 
received so much attention as it deserves, though the 
anther is more judicious than imaginative, and does not 
preserve a very good rhythm. It may be compared with 
llie Zodiacus Vitro of FEdingenius, rather than any other 
Latin poem I recollect, to which, however, it is certainly 
inferior. Some lines relating to the English constitu- 
tion, which, though the title leads us to expect more, 
forms only the subject of the last book, the rest relating 
chiefly to private life, will serve as a specimen of Cha- 
loner's powers,^ and also display the principles of our 
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govemmeiit as an experienced etateEOuaa understood 
Uiem. The Anglonun Frcelia, by Ockland, which was 
directed by an order of the Frivy Goonoil to be read 
ezclnsively in Bchoob, is an hexameter poem, versified 
&oin the chronicles, in a tame strain, not exceedingly 
bad, but still farther from good, I recollect no other 
Latin vctso of the qneen'a reign worthy of notice. 
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. DRAMATIC IITERATtJBE. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY OF DBAUATIC LTTERATnRE FBOU I! 



1. Mant Italian tragedies are extant, belonging to iheao 
fifty yean, thougti not vety generally known, luum 
nor can I speak of them except through Gin- '™««T- 
guen^ and Walker, the latter of whom has given a few 
iBstracta. The Muianna and Didone of Lodovico Dolce, 
the CEdipus of Anguillara, tJie Merope of Torelli, the 
Semiramia of Afaafredi, are neceeearily bonnded. in the 
conduct of their &ble, by what was leoeived as truth. 
But others, as Cinthio had done, preferred to inTent 
their story, in deviation from the practice of antiquity. 
The Hadriana of Oroto, the Acripanda of Decio da Orto, 
and the ToniBmond of Tasso, are of this kind. In all 
these we find considerable beauties of language, a florid 
and poetic tone, but declamatui^ and not well adapted 
to the rapidity of action, !n which we seem to perceive 
ilie germ of that change from common speech to recita- 
tive, which, fixing the attention of the hesj'er on the 
person of the actor rather than on his relation to the 
scene, destrayed in great measure the character of dra- 
matic representation. The ItaUan tragedies are deeply 
imbued with horror ; murder and cruelty, with all at^ 
tending circamstances of dif^st, and every pollution of 
crime, besides a profiise employment of spectral agency, 
seem tbe chief weapons of me poet's armoury to subdue 
tike spectator. Even the gentleness of Taaso could not 
resist the coEtagion in his Torrismond. These tragedies 
still retain the chorus at the terminatian of every act. 
Of the Italian comedies little con be added to wlukt has 
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been said before ; no comic writer of Hob period is com- 
parable in reputation to Machiavel, Arioeto, or even 
Aretin,' They are .rather less licentiouB ; and, in fact, 
the profligacy of Italian mannerB began, in conBequence, 
probably, of a better example in the prelates of the 
church, to put on eome regud for exterior decency in 
the latter part of the century. 

2. These regular playB, thongh possibly deserving of 
Putoni more attention than they have obtained, are by 
*™"' no means the most important portion of the ■ 

dramatic literature of Italy in this e^. A very different 
8tyle of composition has, throngh two distinguiahed 
poets, contributed to spread the fame of Italian poetry, 
and the language itself, tbrough Europe, The fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were abundantly productive of 
pastoral verse ; a style pleasing to those who are not 
severe in admitting its conventional fictions. The pas- 
toral dialc^e had not much difficulty in expanding to 
the pastond drauui. In the Sicilian goasips of Ineo- 
critus, and in some other ancient eclt^pies, new inter- 
locutors enpervene, which is the first geim of a regular 
action. Pastorals of this kind had been written, and 
possibly represented, in Spain, such as the Mingo Be- 
bulgo, in the middle of the fifteenth centmy." Gingu4nd 
has traced the progress of similar representations, becom- 
ing more and more dramatic, in Italy.' But it is ad- 
mitted that the honour of giving the first example of a 
true pastoral &ble to the theatre was due to Agostino 
Beccari of Ferrara. This piece, named II S^rifizio, 
was acted at diat court in 1554. Its priority in a line 
which was to become famous appears to b^ its chief 
merit. In this, as in earlier and more simple attempts 
at pasteral dialogue, the choruses were set to music,^ 

3. This pleasing, though rather geminate, species of 
Aminu of poetry was carried, more than twenty yean 
T«««- afterwards, one or two unimportant imitt^ons 

of Beccari having intervened, to a point of excellence 
which perhaps it has never surpassed, in the Aminta of 
Tasso. Its admirable author was then living at the 
court of Ferrara, yielding up his heart to those seductive 
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illnaions of finding happiness in the faroar of the great, 
and even in ambitiouB and iU-aBsorted love, which Ms 
soonder judgment already saw through, the Aminta 
bearing witness to both states of mind. In the character 
of Tirai he haa drawn himself, and seems once (though 
with the proud conBciouanese of genius) to hint at that 
eocentrio melancholy, which soon increaeed so fatally 
for his peaoe. 

Ne g\i, (We aaiva iegiw dl rim. 



The langnt^ of all the interlocntors in the Aminta is 
alike, nor is the satyr less elegant or recondite than the 
learned shepherds. It is in general too difFuae and 
florid, too uniform and elaborate, for paasion; especially 
if considered dramatically, in reference to the stoiy an^ 
the q>eakerB. But it ia to be read as what it is, a beau- 
tiful poem ; the delicacy and gracefulness of many pas- 
sages rendering them exponents of the hearer's or reader's 
feelings, though they may not convey much sympathy 
with the proper subject. ITie death of Aminta, how- 
ever, fiilsely reported to Sylvia, leads to a truly pathetic 
scene. It is to be observed that Tasso was more fonned 
by clasflical poetry, and more frequently an imitator of 
it, than any earlier Italian. The beauties of the Aminta 
are in great measure due to Theocritus, Viigil, Ovid, 
Anacreon, and Moschus. 

4. The success of Tasso's Aminta prodnoed the Pastor 
Fido of Gnarini. himself long in uie service PuiorFida 
of the duke of Ferrara, where he had become of Q"*""'.. 
acquainted with Tasso ; though, in consequence of some 
dissatiB&ction at that court, he sought the patronage of 
the duke of Savoy. The Pastor Fido was first repre- 
sented at Turin in 1585, but seems not to have been 
printed for some years afterwards. It was received 
with general applause ; but the obvious resemblance to 
Tasso'e paatoiaj drama could notlail to excite a con- 
tention between their respective advocates, which long 
survived the mortal life of the two poets. Tasso, it haa 
been said, on reading the Pastor S^do, was content to 
observe that, if his rival had not read the Aminta, he 
would not have excelled it. If his modesty induced him 
to say no more than this, veiy few woold be induced to 
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difipnte his claim ; the chamctaia, the aentimente are 
evidently imitated; and in one celebmted inBtance a 
whole choruB is parodied with the preservation of every 
rhyme.' But it is lar more questionable whether the 
p^m of Buperior merit, independent of originality, should 
be awarded to the later poet. More elegance and purity 
of taBt« belong to the Aminta, more animation and vane^ 
to the Pastor Fido. The advantage in point of morality, 
which Bome have ascribed to Taeso, is not very per- 
ceptible ; Guarini ma; transgress rather more in some 
passages, bat the tone of tiie Aminta, in strange oppo- 
sition to the pure and pious life ot its author, breathes 
nothing but the avowed laxity of an Italian court. The 
Pastor Fido may be considered, in a much greater degree 
than the Aminta, a prototype of the Italian opera ; not 
that it was spoken in recitative; but the short and rapid 
expressions of passion, the broken dial<^ue, the &equent 
changes of person^es and incidents, keep the effect of 
representation and of musical accompaniment continu- 
ally before the reader's imagination. Any one who 
gl^ces over a few scenes of the Pastor Fido will, I 
think, perceive that it is the veiy style which Metas- 
tasio, and inferior coadjutors of musical expression, have 
rendered familiar to our ears. 

5. The great invention, which, though chiefly con- 
itaUu nected with the history of music and of society, 
"P™- was by no means without influence upon lite- 
rature, the melodrame, usually called the Italian opera, 
belongs to the very last years of this century. Italy, 
long conspicuous for such musical science and skill as 
the middle agea possessed, had fallen, in the first part of 
the sixteenth century, very short of some other coun- 
tries, and especially of the Netherlands, from which the 
courts of Europe, and even of the Italian princes, bor- 
rowed their performers and their instructors. But a 
revolution in church music, which had become particu- 
larly dry and pedantic, was brought about by the genius 
of Palestrina about 1560 ; and the art, in all its depart- 
ments, was cultivated with an increased zeal for all the 
rest of the century.' In the splendour that environed 

' TUa it that beginning, bella tti i>f 4 Oennui, ucrtbai ■ ironderful in- 
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the houses of Medici and Egte, in the pageants they 
loved to exhibit, music, earned to a higher perfection 
by foreign artists, and by the natiTSB who came forward 
to emulate th.em, became of indispensable importance ; 
it had already been adapted to dramatio representation 
in choruses ; interludes and pieces written for scenic 
display were now given with a perpetual accompani- 
ment, partly to the sopgB, partly to tbe dwce and 
pantomime which intervened between them.' 'rinaUy, 
Ottavio Riuuccini, a poet of considerable genius, but 
who is said to have known little of musical science, by 
meditating on what is found in ancient writers on the 
accompaniment to their dramatic dialogue, struck out 
the idea of recitative. This he first tried in the pastoral 
of Dafhe, represented privately in 1594 ; and its success 
led him to flie compositiou of what he entitled a tragedy 
for music, on tbe story of Eurydice. This was repre- 
sented at the festival on the marriage of Mwy of Me^cis 
in 1600. "The most astonishing effects," says Gin- 
guen^, " that the theatrical music of the greatest masters 
has produced, in the perfection of the science, are not 
comparable to those of tbis representation, which exhi- 
bited to Italy the creation of a new art." " It is, how- 
ever, a different question whether this immense enhance- 
ment of the powers of music, and consequently of its 
popularity, has been favourable to the development of 
poetical genius in this species of composition ; and in 
general it may be said that, if music has, on some occa- 
sions, been a serviceable handmaid, and even a judicious 
monitress, to poetry, she has been apt to prove but a 
tyrannical mistress. In the melodrame, Comiani well 
observes, poetry became her vassal, and has been ruled 
with a despotic sway. i 
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6. The struggle ihat seemed arduous in the earlier 
Tht u- P^rt oi tliis centiuy between the clasdoal and. 
timui ta«s natioiial eohools c^ dramatio poeby in Spain 
tbe^utah proved of no long duration. The latter be- 
•i™™- came soon deoieivdy superior ; and before the 
end of the present period, that kingdom was in posses- 
sion of a peculiar and extensive literature, which has 
attracted the notice of Europe, and has enriched 
both the French theatre and our own. The spirit of 
the Spanish drama is iar different &om that which 
animated the Italian writers : there is not much of 
Machiavel in their oomedj', and atill less of dinthio in 
their tr^edy. They abandoned the Greek chorus, 
which stiU fettered their contemporaries, and even the 
division into five acts, which later poets, in other conn- 
tries, have not ventared to renonnce. They gave more 
complication to the fable, sought more unexpected 
changes of 'circumstance, were not solicitous in tragedy 
to avoid colloquial language or familiar incidents, 
showed a preference to the tr^-comio intermixtore of 
light with serious matter, and cultivated grace in 
poetical diction more than vigour. The religions mys- 
teries, once common in oUier parts of Europe, were de- 
voutly kept up in Spain ; and under the name of Autos 
Sacrameniales, make no inconsiderable portion of the 
writings of thciir chief dramatists.' 

7. AJkdrte, favourable as he is to his country, is far 
&om enthusiastic in his praises of the Spanish theatre. 
Its eniberanoe has been its rain ; no one, he justly 
remarks, can read some thousand plays in the hope of 
finding a few that are tolerable. Andres, however, is not 
exempt &om a strong prejudice in favour of the French 
stage. He admits the ease and harmony of the Spanish 
versification, the purity of the style, the abundance of 
the thoiights, and the ingenious complexity of the in- 
cidents. This is peculiarly the merit of the Spanish 
comedy, as its great defect, in his opinion, is the want of 
truth and delicacy in the delineation of the psssions, and 
of power to produce a vivid impreseion on the reader. 
The best work, he concludes rather singularly, of the 
comic poets of Spain has been the Frenoh theatre.^ 

8. 'Hie most renowned of these is Lope de Vega, so 
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many of whose dramas appeared witJita the pTeeent 
oeatnry, that although, like Shakspeare, he Lope de 
is equally to be claimed by the next, we may ^^s*- 
jdace bis name, once for all, in this period. Lope de 
Vega is called by Cervantes a prodigy of nature ; and 
such be mayjnetly be reckoned; notmatwecan ascribe 
to him a BubUme geniiis, or a mind abounding with fine 
original thought, but hie fertility of invention hijeiinor. 
and readiness of versilying are beyond com- dinurfcr- 
petition. It was said fooliehly, if meant as ^' 
praise, of Shakspeare, and we may be sure untruly, that 
he never blotted a line. This may almost be presumed 
of V^^ " He required," says Bonterwefe. " no more 
than fonr-and-twenty honre to write a versified drama of 
three acts in redondillas, interspersed with sonnets, 
tercets, and octaves, and &om beginning to end abound- 
ing in intrigues, prodigies, or interesting situations. 
Thrs aetoni^ng facility enabled him to supply the 
Spanish theatre with upwards of 2000 original dramas, 
of which not more than 300 have been preserved by 
printing. In general the theatrical manager carried 
away what be wrote before he had even time to revise 
it; and immediately a fresh applicant would arrive to 
prevail on hjm to commence a new piece. He some- - 
times wrote a play in the short space of three or four 

houiB." " Arithmetical calculations have been 

employed in order to arrive at a just estimate of Lope de 
Vega's &cility in poetic composition. According to his 
own testimony, he wrote on an average five sheets a 
day ; it has therefore been computed that the number of 
sheets which he composed during his life must have 
amounted to 133,225; and that, allowing for the dednc- 
lion of a small portion of prose. Lope de Vega must have 
written upwards of 21,300,000 verses. Nature would 
have overstepped her. bounds and have produced the 
rairacnloas, had Lope de Vega, along with this rapidity 
of invention and composition, attained perfection in any 
department of literatore." '° 

"* p. 301. 343. MontalTui. Lope'a nod he unUnned 4fr«TW>nk to viite for 
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9. This peculiar gift of mpid composition ■will appear 
hiiierii- more extraordinarywhen we attend to the natare 
fluuoQ ; of Lope's versification, very unlike the irregular 

lines of our old drama, which it is not perhaps difficult 
for one well practised to write or utter eitemporaneonsly. 
*' The moat singular circumstance attending his verse," 
says Lord Holland, " is the frequency and difBonlty of 
the tasks which he imposee on himself. At every step 
we meet with acrostics, echoes, and compositions of that 
perverted and laborious kind, from attempting which 
another author would be deterred by the trouble of the 
undertaking, if not by the little real merit attending the 
achievement. They require no genius, but they exaot 
much time ; which one should think that such a volumi- 
nous poet could little afford to waste. But Lope made a 
parade of his power over the vocabulary : he was not 
contented with displaying the various order in which he 
could dispose the syllables and marshal the rhymes of 
his language ; but he also prided himself upon the celerity 
with which he brought them to go through the most . 
whimsical but the most difficult evolutions. He seems 
to have been partial to difficulties for the gratification of 
sormounting them." This trifiing ambition is usual 
among second-rate poets, especially in a d^iaded state 
of public taste ; but it may be questionable whether Lope 
de Vega ever performed feats of skill more surprising m 
this way than some of the Italian improvnisatori, who have 
been said to cany on at the same time three independent 
sonnets, uttering, in their unpremeditated strains, a line 
of each in separate succession. There is reason to be- 
lieve that their extemporaneouB poetry is as good as 
anything in Lope de Vega. 

10. The immense popularity of this poet, not limited, 
hiapopD- among the people itself, to his own t^, be- 
^*^^i speaks some attention from criticism. "The 

Spaniards who affect fine taste in modem times," says 
Schlegel, " speak with indifference of their old national 
poets ; bat the people retain a lively attachment to them, 
and their productions are received on the stage, at Sfa- 
drid, or at Mexico, with passionate enthusiasm." It is 
tme that foreign critics have not in general pronounced 
a very favourable judgment of Lope de Vega. But a 
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writer of euch prodigious fecvmdity is ill appreciated by 
Bingle plays; the whole character of hia composition 
manifeate that he wrote for the stage, and for the stage 
of hia own country, rather than for the cloeet of a 
foreigner. His writings are divided into apiritnal plays, 
heroic and historical comedies, most of them taken 
from the annals and tnkditions of Spain, and, lastly, 
comedies of real life, or, as they were called, " of the 
oloak and sword" (capa y espada), a name answering 
to the comasdia togata of the Itoman stage. Theae ha^ve 
been somewhat better known than the rest, and have, 
in several instances, fonnd their way to our own 
theatre, by suggesting plots and incidents to oar older 
writers. The historian of ^anish literature, to whom 
I^am so much indebted, has given a character of these 
comedies, in which Hie Englidi reader will perhaps re- 
cognise much that might he said also of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

11. " Lope de Vega's comedies de Capa y Espada, or 
those which may properly be denominated his cbmcur 
dramas of intrigue, though wanting in die deli- ""^^^ 
neation of character, are romantic pictures of 
manners, drawn from real life. They present, in their 
peculiar style, no less interest with respect to situations 
than his heroic ootoedics, and the same irregularity in 
the composition of the scenes. The language, too, is 
alternately elegant and vulgar, sometimes highly poetic, 
and sometimes, though versified, reduced to the level of 
ttie dullest prose. Lope de Vega seems scarcely to have 
bestowed a thought on maintaining probability in the 
succession of the differeiit acenes ; ingenious complipa- 
tion is with him the essential point in the interest of his 
situations. Intrigues are twisted and entwin^d tt^ther, 
until the poet, in order to bring his piece to a conclusion, 
without ceremony cuts the faiots he canaot untie,' and 
then he usually brings as many couples ti^ether as he 
can by any possible contrivance mateh. He has scattered 
through his pieces occasional reflections and maxima of 
prudence ; but any genuine morality, which might be 
conveyed through the stage, is wanting, for its introduc- 
tion would have been inconsistent with that poetic free- 
dom on which the dramatic interest of the Spanish comedy 
is founded. His aim was to paint what he observed, not 
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what he would have approved, in the mannera of the 
iashionable world of hiB age; but he leaves it to the 
spectator to draw his own inferences." ° 

12. An analysis of one of these comedi^B from real life 
tageOjat ^ given by Bouterwek, and another by Lord 
Bou s«iKho Holland, The very few that I have road appear 
lively and diversified, .not nnpleasing in the 
perusal, but exciting little interest, and mpidly foi^otten. 
Among the heroic pieces of Lope de V^a, a high place 
appeal's due to the Estrella de Sevilla, published with 
alterations by I'tiquero, under the name of Don Sancho 
Ortiz," It resembles the Cid in its subject. The king, 
Sancho the Brave, having fallen in love with Estrella, 
siijter of Don Bustcs Tabera, and being foiled by her 
virtue,'' and by the vigilance of her brother, who had 
drawn his sword upon him, as in disguise he was at- 
tempting to penetrate into her apartment, resolves to 
have him murdered, and peisnades Don Sancho Ortiz, a 
soldier full of courage and loyalty, by describing the 
attempt made on his person, to undertake the death of 
one waose name is contained in a paper he gives him. 
Sancho is the accepted lover of Estrella, and is on that 
day to espouse her with her brother's consent. He reads 
the paper, and after a conflict which is meant to be 
pathetic, but in our eyes is merely ridicnloos, determines, 
as might be supposed, to keep his word to his sovereign. 
The short«st coutse is to contrive a quarrel with Bustos, 
which produces a duel, wherein the latter is killed. The 
second act commences with a pleasit^ scene of Estrelta's 
innocent delight in her prospect of happiness ; but the 
body of her brother is now brought in, and the murderer, 
who had made no attempt to conceal himself soon ap- 
pears in custody. His examination before the judges, 
who endeavour in vain to extort one word &om him in 
his defence, occupies part of Uie third act. The king, 
anxious to save his life, but still more so to screen his own 
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hononr, requires only a pretext to pardon the offence. 
But the noble CasHlian disdains to save himself by &lse' 
hood, and merely repeats that he had not slain bis &iend 
'without cause, and ihat the action 'was atrocious, iDut not 
criminal. 

Dl« que foa BtToddsd, 
PcTD qoe no dell to, 

13. In this embarrassment Estrella appears, demand* 
ing, not the execution of justice on her brother's mur- 
derer, but that he should be delivered up to her. The 
king, with hia usual feebleness, couseuta to this request, 
observing that he knows by experience it ia no new 
thing for her to be cruel. She is, however, no sooner 
departed with the royal order, than the ■wretched prince 
repents, uid determines to release Sancho, making com- 
pensation to Estrella by marrying her to a rico-hombre 

- of Castile. The lady meantime reaches the prison, and 
in an interview -with her unfortunate lover, offers him 
his liberty, which by the king's concession is in her 
po'wer. lie is not to be outdone in generous sentiments, 
and steadily declares his resolution to be executed. In 
the fifth act this heroic emulation is reported by one who 
had overheard it to the king. All the people of this city, 
lie replies, are heroes, and outstrip nature herself by the 
greatness of their souls. The judges nOw enl«r, and 'with 
sorrow report their sentence that Sancho must suffer 
death. But the king is at length roused, and publicly 
acknowledges that the death of Bustos had been perpe- 
trated by his command. The president of the tribunal 
remarks that, as the king had given the order, there miut 
doubtless have been good cause. Nothing seems to re- 
main but the union of the lovers. Here, however, the 
high Caetilian principle once more displays itself. Es- 
trella refiisee to he united to one she tenderly loves, but 
who has brought such a calamity into her family ; and 
Sancho himself, 'willingly releasing her engagement, 
admits that their marriage imder such circumstances 
would be a perpetual torment. The lady therefore 
chooses, what is always at hand in Catholic fiction, the 
dignified retirement of a nunnery, and the lover departs 
to dissipate his regrets in the Moorish war. 

14. Notwithstanding all in the plan and conduct of 
this piece, which neither our own state of manners nor 

B 2 ^""'^V 
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the laWB of any Honnd oritioiHm can tolerate, it ia very 
conceivable that to the factitious taste of. a Spanish 
aniiieQca in the ^e of Lope de Vega it wonld have ap- 
peared excellent. The character of Eatrella is truly 
noble, and much Buperior in iutereet to that of Chimeue. 
Her resentment is more genuine, and iree from that 
hypocrisy which, at least in my jndgment, lenders the 
.other almost odious and contemptible. Instead of im- 
plorii^ the condemnation of him ghe loves, it is as her 
own prisoner that she demands Sancho Ortiz, and this 
for the generous porpose of setting him at liberty. But 
the great suporiority of the Spanish play is at tlie close. 
Chim^e accepts the hand stained with her father's blood, 
while Estrella sacrifices her own wishes to a sentiment 
which the manners of Spain, and, we may add, the laws 
of natural decency required. 

15. The spiritual plays of Lope de Vega abound with ■ 
Hii epiFit- as many incongruous and absurd circumstances 
ml pujt gj, ^Q mysteries of our forefathers. The Inqui- 
sition was politic enongh to tolerate, though probably 
the sternness of CastUian orthodoxy could not approve, 
these strange representations, which, after all, had the 
advant^ie of keeping the people in mind of the devil, 
and of the efScacy of holy water in chasing him away. 
But the regular theatre, according to Lord Holland, has 
always been forbidden in Spain by the church, nor do the 
kings frequent it. 

1 6. IVo tri^edies by Bermudez, both on the story of 
Nuiii«n<!iaor Ines de Castro, are written on the ancient 
CervMii™. model, with a chorus, and much simplicity of 
fable. They are, it is said, in a few scenes impressive 
and pathetic, but interrupted by paset^s of flat and te- 
dious monotony. "I Cervantes was the author of many 
dramatic pieces, some of which are so indifferent as to 
have been taken for intentional satires upon the bad 
taste of his times, so much of it do they display. One 
or two, however, of his comedies have obtained some 
praise from Schlegel and Bouterwek. But his tragedy 
of Numancia stands apart from his other dramas, and, as 
I conceive, from anything on the Spanish stage. It is 
probably one of his earlier works, but was pnbUshed for 

1 BoaleniA, at. 
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the first time in 1784. It is a drama of extraordinary 
power, and may justify Ihe opinion of Bouterwek, ttat, 
in different circumstanoea, toe autlior of Son Quixote 
might have been the .^^chylns of Spain. If terror and 
pity are the inspiring powers of tragedy, few have beea 
for the time more under their influence than Cervantes 
in his Numancia. The story of that devoted city, its 
long resistance to Borne, its exploits of victorious heroism, 
that foiled repeatedly the consular legions, are known to 
every one. Cervantes has opened his tragedy at the 
moment when Scipio JQmilianus, enolosing the city with 
a broad trench, determinea to secure its reduction by 
famine. The siege lasted five months, when the Numan- 
tines, exhausted by hunger, but resolute never to yield, 
setting fire to a pile of their household goods, after slay- 
ing their women and children, cast themselves into the 
fi^e. Every circumstance that can enhance horror, the 
complaints of famished cliildren, the desperation of 
mothers, the sinister omens of rejected sacrifice, the ap- 
palling incantations that re-animate a recent corpse to 
disclose the secrets of its prison-house, are accumulated 
with progressive force in this tremendous drama. The 
love-scenes of Morando and Lira, two young persons 
whose marriage had been Irnstrated by tite public cala- 
mity, though some incline to censure them, contain 
DO^iing beyond poetical truth, and add, in my opinion, 
to its ^thos, while they somewhat relieve its severity, 

17. Few, probably, would desire to read the Numancia 
a second time. But it ought to be remembered that the 
historical truth of this tr^edy, thou^, as in the UgoUno 
of Dante, it augments the punRilness of the impression, 
is the legitimate apology of the author. Scenes of agony, 
and images of unspeakable sorrow, when idly accumu- 
lated by an inventor at his ease, as in many of our own 
older tragedies, and in much of modem fiction, give 
offence to a reader of just taste, &om their needlessly 
trespassing upon his sensibility. But in that which ex- 
oites an abhorrence of cruelty and oppre^on, or which, 
as the Numancia, commemorates ancestral fortitude, 
there is a moral power, for the sake of which the suffer- 
ings of sympathy must not be flinched from. 

18. The Numancia is divided into fourjomadas oracts, 
each containing changes of scene, as on our own stage, t ^ 
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The metre, by a most extraordinary choice, ia the regular 
octave stanza, ill-adapted as that ia to the drama, inter- 
mixed with the iavounte redondilla. The diction, thon^ 
Bometimes what would eeem tamo and difliise to us, who 
are accnatomed to a bolder and more figurative strain in 
tragedy than the southern nationfl require, rises oftm 
with the subject to nervous and impressive poetry. There 
are, however, a few sacrifices to the times. In a finely- 
imagined proBopopceia, where Spain, crowned with 
towers, appears on the scene to ask the Dnero what hope 
tliere could be for Kumancia, the river-god, rising with 
his tributary streams aroimd him, after bidding her de- 

Zirof the city, goes into a tedious consolation, inwhioh 
triumphs of Charles and Philip are specifically, and 
with as much tamenesa as adnlation, brought forward as 
her future recompense. A much worse passage occurs 
in the fourth act, where Lira, her brother lying dead of 
fomine, and her lover of his wounds before her, implores 
death from a soldier who passes over the stage. He 
replies that some other hand must perform that ofBce ; 
he was bom only to adore her.' This frigid and absurd 
line, in such a play by such a poet, is an almost incre- 
dible proof of the mischief which the Provencal writera, 
with ^eir hyperbolical gallantly, had done to £aropeaii 
poetry. But it is just to observe that this is the only 
fotdty passage, and that the language of the two lovers u 
simple, tender, and pathetic. The material accompani- 
meuts of representation on the Spanish theatre seem to 
have been &11 as defective as on our own. The Numan- 
oia is printed with stage directions, almost sufBcient to 
provoke a smile in Uie midst of its withering horrors. 
19. The mysteries which had delighted the Parisians 
FrcDcb f<^ ^ century and ahalf were suddenly forbidden 
ttwtte i by the parliament as indecent and profane in 
1548, Four years only elapsed before they 
were replaced, though not on the same stt^e, by a dif- 
ferent style of representation. Whatever obscure at- 
tempts at a regular dramatic composition may have been 
tracedin France at an earlier period, JodeUe was acknow- 
ledged by his contemporaries to be the true father of 
their theatre. His tragedy of Cl^opatre, and his comedy 

' OOt nuno, olro hlemi hi de lotmroi. 



of La B«aoontre, 'vrore both represented for the first time 
before Henry II. in 1552. Another comedy, Eugene, 
and a trt^edy on tbe story of Dido, were published about 
&Q same time. Fasquier, who tells ns this, was himself 
a witness of the repi-esentatioa of the two foiToer," The 
Cl^opatre, according to Fonteneile, is very simple, with- 
out action or stage effect, foil of long speeches, and with 
a choms at the end of every act. The style is often low 
and ludicrous, "which did not prevent liua tragedy, the 
first-fi-nits of a theatre which waa to produce Racine, 
&oin being received with vast applause. There is, in 
retdity, amidst these raptures that frequently attend an 
inf&ut literature, something of an undefined presage of 
the future, which should hinder us from thinking them 
quite ridiculous. The comedy of Eugkie is in verse, 
and, in the judgment of Fontenelle, much superior to the 
tr^edies of Jodelle. It has more action, a dialogue 
better conceived, and some traits of humour and nature. 
This play, however, is very immoral and licentious ; and 
it may be remarked that some of its satire fitlls on the 
vices of the cleigy.' 

20. The Agamemnon of Toutain, published in 1557, 
is taken from Seneca, and several other pieces ^^^^^^ 
about the same time, or soon afterwards, seem 
also to be translations.* The Jules C^sar of Grevin was 
represented in 1560.' It conteins a few lines that La 
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Harpe hafi extracted, as not without atumation. But the 
first tragedian that deserves much notice after Jodelle 
was Bobert Gamier, whose eight tragedies were colleo* 
tively printed in 1580. They are chiefly taken from 
mytholf^y or ancient history, and are evidently fiiuued 
according to a standard of taste which has ever since 
prevailed on the French stage. But they retain some 
characteristics of the classical drama which were soon 
afterwards laid aside ; the chorus is heard between every 
act, and a great portion of the events is related by mes- 
sengers. Gamier makes little change in the stories he 
found in Seneca or Euripides; nor had love yet been 
thought essential to tragedy. Though his speeches are 
immeasui-ably long, and overladen with pompous ' epi- 
thets, though they have often much the air of bad imita- 
tions of Seneca's manner, from whom probably, if any one 
should give himself the pains to m&ke the comparison, 
some would he found to have been freely translated, we 
must acknowledge that in many of his couplets the reader 
perceives a more genuine tone of tragedy, and the germ 
of that artificial style which reached its perfection in fer 
greater men than Gamier. In almost every line there 
is some fault, either against tasto or the present rules of 
verse; yet there are many which a good poet would 
only have had to amend and polish. The account of 
Polyxena's death in La Troade is very weU translated 
from the Hecuba. But his best trt^dy seems to be Les 
Juives, which is wholly his own, and displays no incon- 
siderable powers of poetical description. Jn this I am 
confirmed by Fontenelle, who says that this tragedy has 
many noble and touching passages ; wherein he has been 
aided by taking much from Scripture, the natural sub- 
limity of which cannot fail to produce an effect.' We 
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find, however, in Lee Juivea a good deal of that propen- 
aity to exhibit cruelty, by which the Italian and Englieh 
theatree were at that time diBtlnguished. Pasquier eaya, 
that every one gave the prize to Gamier above all who 
had preceded him, and after enumerating his eight plays, 
expreBsee his opinion that they would be admired by 
poBteriiy." 

21. We may consider the comedies of Larivey, pub- 
lished in 1579, as making a sort of epoch in the ^^ 
French drama, Thia writer, of whom little is 
known, but that he was a native of Champagne, prefei'S 
a claim to be the first who chose aabjects for comedy 
&om real life in France (foi^ttiog in this those of 
Jodelle), and the first who wrote original dramas in 
prose. His comedies are six in number, to which three 
were added in a subsequent edition, which ie very rare,' 
These six are Le Laquais, La Veuve, Les Ssprita, Le 
Morfondu, Les Jaloux, and Les £coliers. Some of them 
are partly borrowed from Plautus and Terence ; and in 
general they belong to that school, presenting the usual 
characters of the Boman stage, "with no great attempt at 
originality. But the dialogue is conducted with spirit; 
and in many scenes, especially in the play called Le 
Laquais, wMch, thou^ the most free in all ren>ecte, 
appears to me tiie most comic and amusing, would re- 
mind any reader of the minor pieces of Moliere, being 
conceived, though not entirely executed, with the same 
humour. All these comedies of Larivey are highly 
licentious both in their incidents and langut^. It is 
supposed in the Bi<^raphie TJniverselle that Moliere and 
Begnard borrowed some ideas from Larivey ; but both 
the instances alleged will be found in Flautus. 

22. No regular theatre was yet established in France. 
These plays of Gamier, Larivey, and others of Th«trM 
that class^ were represented either in colleges '" ^"^ 
or in private honses. But the Confreres de la Passion, 
and another company, the Enfans de Sans Souci, whom 
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they admitted into a pariicipation of their piiyilege, used 
to act gross and stupid farces, which few respectable 
personfl witnessed. After some iinsucce«Hfat attempts, 
two companies of regular actors appeared near the close 
of the century; one, in 1598, haTing purchased the 
exclusive right of the Confretee de la Passion, laid the 
foundations of the Com^die Fran^aise, so celehrated and 
BO permanent ; the otl^r, in 1600, established by its per- 
mission a second theatre in the Marais. But the pieces 
they represented were still of a very low class,' 

23. England at the commencement of this period ootild 
boast of little besides the Scripture mysteries, already 
losing ground, but which" have been traced down to the 
Eisiiih close of the centuiy , and the mora popular moral 
'"«'■ plays, which fimushed abundant opportunities 
for satire on tiie times, for ludicrous humour, and for 
attacks on the old orthenewreligion. The latter, how- 
ever, were kept in some restraint by the Tudor govern- 
ment. These moralities gradnally drew nearer to regular 
comedies, and sometimes had nothing but an abstract 
name given to an individualf by which they could ba 
even apparently distinguished from snch. We have 
already mentioned Balph Hoyster Doyster, written by 
Udal in the reign of Henry VIII., as the earliest I^gl'wh 
oomedy in a proper sense, so far as onr negative evidence 
warrants suci a position. Mr, Collier has recovered four 
acts of another, called Mist^nns, which he refers to . the 
beginning of Elizabeth's reign.° It is, like the former, 
a picture of London life, A more celebrated piece is 
dmnur Gammar Gnrton's Needle, commonly ascribed 
NmSf' ^° "^^^^ Still, afterwards bishop of Bath and 
Wells. No edition ia known before 1575, but 
it seems to have been represented in Christ's College at 
Cambridge, not far from the year 1566.'* It is impossible 
for anything to be meaner in suhjeot and characters than 
this strange farce; hut the author had some vein of ' 
humour, and writing neither for fame nor money, but to 
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make light-hearted boye laugh, and to langh with them, 
and that with as little groBsnesB as the story would admit, 
ia not to be judged with severe criticism. He comes, 
however, below Udal, and perhaps below the writer of 
UieogonQS. The Supposea of Geoi^ Oaecoyne, acted at 
Gray's Inn in 1566, ia but a translation in prose from 
the Suppositi of Arioato, It aeema, to have been pub- 
lished in the came year.* 

24. But the progress of literature soon excited in one 
person an emulation of the ancient drama. Garbadse 
Sacbville has the honour of having led the ^^^" 
way. His tragedy of Gorboduc was repre- 
sented at Whitehall before Elizabeth in 1562.' It-is 
written in what was thought the classical style, like the 
Italian tr^ediea of the aame age, but more inartificial 
and nnimpassioned. The apeeches are long and sen- 
tentious ; the action, though snfBoiently fall of incident, 
passes chiefly in narration ; a choma, but in the same 
blank -verse measure as the rest, divides the acts ; the 
unity of place seems to be preserved, but that of time is 
manifestly transgresaed. The story of Gorboduc, which 
ia borrowed from our febnloua British legends, is as full 
of slaughter aa wais then required for dramatic purposes ; 
but the characters are clearly drawn and consistently 
sustained ; the political maxims grave and profound ; the 
language not glowing or passionate, but vigorous ; and 
upon the whole it ia evidently the work of a powerful 
mind, though in a less poetical mood than waa ^aplayed ' 
in the Induction to the Mirror of Magistrates. SackvOle, 
it has been said, had the assistance of Norton in tliis 
tragedy ; but Warton has decided against this supposi- 
tion from infernal evidence.* 
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25. The regalar fonn adopted in C^orboduc, though 
pnttnme "*''' ^'i<*lly^tlioi''^ imitators, eeema to have had 
ginn u litde success with the publio.^ An action pa»a- 
ur^m" ™8 ™ibly on the stage, instead of a frigid 

narrative, a copious intermixture of comic buf- 
foonery with tiiB gravest story, were requisites with 
which no Enj^isb audience would dispense. Thus 
Edwards treated the story of Damon and Pythias, which, 
though accordit^; to the notions of those times, it was 
too bloodless to be called a tragedy at all, belonged to 
tiie elevated class of dramatio compositions.' Several 
other subjects were taken from ancient history ; this in- 
deed became an usual source of the feble ; but if we may 
judge from those few that have survived, they were all 
constructed on the model which tlie mysteries had accus- 
tomed our anoestors to admire. 

26. The office of Mister of the Beveh, in whose pro- 
Fint vince it lay to regulate, among other amuee- 
Oie^it'' mentaofthe court, the dramatic shows of various 

kinds, was established in 1546. The inns of court vied 
with the royal palace in these representations, and Eliza- 
beth sometuues honoured the former with her presence. 
On her visits to the universities, a play was a constant 
part of the entertainment. Fifty-two names, thou^ 
nothing more, of dramas acted at court under the super- 
intendence of the Master of the Eevels, between 1568 
and 1680, are preserved." In 1574 a patent was granted 
to the earl of Leicester's servants to act plays in sny 
part of England, and in 1676 they erected the first 
pnblio theatre in Blackfriors. It will be understood 
that the servants of the earl of Leicester were a com- 
pany under his protection ; as we apply the word. Her 
Majesty's Servants, at this day, to the performers of 
Drury Lane." 
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27. As we come down towards 1580, a few more pUya 
are extant. Among these may be mentioned Hj^^of 
thePromofl andCaseandra of Whetstone.on the ^'^'j^ 
subject which Shakspeare, not without some " "" 
retrospect to his predecessor, ao much improved in Mea- 
sure for Measure.' But in these early dramas there is 
hardly anjiihing to praise ; or, if they please va at all, 
it is only by the broad humour of their comic scenes. 
ITiere seems little reason, therefore, for regretting the 
loss of so many productions, which no one contemporary 
has thought worthy of commendation. Sir Philip 
Sidney, writing about 1583, treats our English stage 
with g^reat disdain. His censures, indeed, fall chiefiy 
on the neglect of the classical miities, and on the inter- 
mixture of kings with clowns." It is amusing to reflect 
that this contemptuous reprehension of the English theatre 
(and he had spoken in aa disparaging terms of our gene- 
ral poetry) came from the pen of Sidney, when Shak- 
speare bad just arrived at manhood. Had he not been 
so prematurely cut off, what would have been the tran- 
sport of that noble spirit which the ballad of Chevy Chase 
oould " stir as with the sound of a trumpet," in reading 
the Faery Queen or Othello ! 

28. A better era commenced not long after, nearly 
coincident with the rapid development of genins „ 

in other departments of poetry. Several young »n"tu' 
men of talent appeared, Marlowe, Peele, Greene, J^Jijiet 
Lily, Lodge, Kyd, Nash, the precursors of 
Shakspeare, and real founders, as they may in some re- 
' specta be called, of the English drama. Sackville's Got- 
Doduc is in blank verse, thongh of bad and monotonous 
constmotion ; but hia first foUowers wrote, as far as we 
know, either in rhyme or in prose." In the tr^edy of 
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Tamburlaine, referred by Mr. Collier to 1586, and tie 
Tambiir- production wholly or principally of Marlowe,'' 
'"^ a better kind of blank verse ie firet employed : 
Uie lines are interwoven, the ocoaeional hemistich and 
rsdnndant syllables break the monotony of the measure, 
and give more of a colloquial spirit to the dialogue. 
Tamburlaine was ridiculed on account of its inflated 
style. The bombast, however, which is not bo excessive 
as has been alleged, was thought appropriate to snch 
oriental tyrants. This play has more spirit and poetry 
than any which, upon clear grounds, can be shown to 
have preceded, it. We find also more action on the 
stage, a shorter and more dramatic dialogue, a more 
B[„t figurative style, with a far more varied and 
•erwM skilful versification.' If Marlowe did not r&- 
"""■ establish blank veree, which is diffioult to prove, 
he gave it at least a variety of cadence, and aca easy adapta- 
tion of the rhythm to the sense, by whicH it instantly 
became in his hands the finest instrument that the tragic 
poet has ever employed for his pnrpose, less restricted 
than that of the Italians, and falling occasionally almost 
into numerous prose, lines of fourteen syllables being 
very common in all our old dramatists, but regular and 
haimoniooB at other times as Qie most accurate ear 
could require. 

29. The savage character of Tamburlaine, and the 
MirLowe'i ■want of all interest as to every other, render 
-^"■of thig tragedy a failure in comparison with those 
which speedily followed from the pen of Chris- 
topher Marlowe. The first two acts of the Jew of Malta 
are more vigorously conceived, both as to character and 
circumstance, than any other Elizabethan play, except 
those of Shakspeare; and perhaps we may think that 
Barabae, though not the prototype of Shylock, a praise 
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of which he is Tmworthy, may have suggeeted some few 
ideas to the iaventor. But the latter acts, as is usual 
with our old dramatiBts, are a tissue of aDinteresting 
crimes and slaughter.' Faustns is better and Fhu- 
known : it contains nothing, perhaps, so *^ 
dramatic as the first part of the Jew of Malta; yet the 
occasional glimpses of repentance and struggles of 
alarmed conecience in the chief character are finely 
brought in. It ia full of poetical beauties ; but an inter- 
mixture of buffoonery weakens the ofieot, and leaves it 
on the whole rather a sketch by a great genius than a 
finished performance. There is an awfal melancholy 
about Marlowe's Mephistopheles, perhaps mote impres- 
ei-ve than the malignant mirth of that fiend in ttte re- 
nowned work of Goethe. But the &ir form of Mar- 
garet is wantii^ ; and Marlowe has hardly earned the 
credit of having breathed a few casual inspirations into 
a greater mind than his own.' 

30, Marlowe's Life of Edward II., which was entered 
onthebooksof the StationerB'Companyinl5d3, HLiEd- 
lias been deemed by some the earliest specimen ""^ "■ 
of the historical play founded upon E:^lieb chronicles. 
Whether this be true or not, and probably it is not, it is 
certainly by far the best after those of Sh^speare." And 
it seems probable that the old playe of the Contention of 
Lancaster and York, and the True Tragedy of 
Bichard Ihike of York, which Shakspeare re- wh^ 
modelled in the second and third parte of ^J'J^ 
Henry VI,, were in great part by Marlowe, 
though Greene Beems to put in for some share in their 
composition.' These plays claim certainly a very low 
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rank among those of Shakspeare : his original portion is 
not inconeiderable ; but it is fair to observe, that some 
of the paae^es most popular, such as the death of Car- 
dinal Beaufort, and the last speech of the Duke of York, 
seem not to be by his hand. 

31 . No one could think of disputing the superiority of 
p^^ Marlowe to all his contemporaries of this early 
school of the English druoa. Se was killed 
in a tavern fray in 1593. There is more room for dif- 
ference of tastes as to the second place. Mr. Campbell 
has bestowed h^h praises upon Peele. " His David and 
Bethsabe is the earliest fountain of pathos and harmony 
that can he traced in our dramatic poetry. Hie laucy 
is rich and his feeling tender; and his conceptiona of 
dramatic character have no inconsiderable mixture of 
solid veracity and ideal beauty. There is no such sweet- 
ness of versification and imagery to be found in our 
blank verse anterior to Shakspeare." ' I most concur 
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witli Mr. Collier in thiiikmg these compliments exces- 
sive.. Feele hea some command of imagery, but in every 
other quality it seems to me that he has scarce aoy claim 
to honour ; and I doubt if there are three lines together 
in any of his plays that could be mistaken for Shak- 
speare'a. His Edward I, ia a gross tissue of absurdity, 
with some facility of langu^e, but nothing truly good. 
It has also the fiiult of grossly violating historic truth, in 
a hideoos misrepresentation of the virtuous Eleanor of 
Castile ; probably from the base motive of rendering the 
Spanish nation odious to the vulgar. This play, which 
is founded on a ballad equally false, is referred to the 
year 1593. The versification of Peele is much inferior 
to that of Marlowe; and though sometimes poetical, he 
seems rarely dramatic. 

32. A thud writer for the stage in this period is Bobert 
Greene, whose " Friar Bacon and Friar Eun- „ 
gay " may probably be placed about the year 
1590. This comedy, though savouring a little of the old 
Bohool, contains easy and spirited versification, superior 
to Peele, and though not so enei^tic as that of Marlowe, 
remindii^ us perhaps more frequently of Shakspeare.' 
Greene succeeds pretty well in that florid and gay style, 
a little redundant in images, which Shakspeare fre- 
quently gives to his princes and courtiers, and which 
renders some unimpassioned scenes in his historic pl&ys 
efiective and brilliant. There is great talent shown, 
thoudi upon a very strange canvas, in Greene's " Look- 
ing Glass for London and England." His angry allu- 
sion to Shfdispeare's plagiarism is best explained by sup- 
posing that be was himself concerned in the 'two old 
plays which had been converted into the second and 
tliird parts of Henry VI.' In default of a more pro- 
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bable claimant, I have sometimeft been inclined to assign 
the firgt part of Henry VI, to Greene. But those who 
are far more conversant with Ihe style of our dramatists 
do not snggest this ; and we are evidently ignorant of . 
many names, which might have ranked not discreditably 
by the side of these tragedians. The first part, however, 
of Henry TI. ia, in some passages, not unworthy of 
SUakspeare's earlier days, nor, in my judgment, unlike his 
style ; nor in fact do I know any one of his contempo- 
raries who could have written the scene in the Temple 
Garden. The light touches of his pencil have ever been 
still more inimitable, if possible, tmtn its more elaborate 
strokes.'' 

33. We can hardly afford time bi dwell on scvctbI 
OihT other writers anterior to Shakspeare. Kyd, 
wrtiMi of whom Mr, Collier places, as a writer of blank 
is"ee- ygi.gg_ next to Marlowe," Lodge,"" Lily, Nash, 
Hughes, and a few more, have all some degree of merit, 
Kor do the anonymous tragedies, some of which were 
foimerly ascribed to Shakspeare, and which e 
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with lees acuteneBS of criticism tiian is veaaA with Mm, 
has deemed goiraine, always want a forcible delineation 
of passion, and a Tigorons strain, of verse, though not 
kept up for many lines. Among these are specimens of 
the domestic species of tragic drama, drawn probably 
from real occurrences, such as Arden of Feversham and 
the Yorkshire Tragedy, the former of which especially 
has very considerable merit. Its author, I believe, has 
not been conjectured ; but it may be referred to the last 
decad of the century." Another play of the Eame kind, 
A Woman killed with Kindness, bears tlie date 
of 1600, and is the earliest production of a for- womsn * 
tile dramatist, Thomas Heywood. The ian- ^^""^ 

fange is not much raised above that of comedy, 
ut we can hardly rank a tale of guilt, sorrow, and 
death, in that dramatic category. -It may be read with 
interest and approbation at this day, being quite iree from 
exiravt^nce either in manner or language, the besetting 
sin of our earlier dramatists, and equally so from buf- 
foonery. The subject resembles that of Kotzebue's 
drama. The Stranger, but is mans^d with a nobler tone 
of morality. It is true that Mrs. Frankfort's immediate 
surrender to her seducer, like that of Beaumele in the 
Fatal Dowry, makes her oontemptible ; but this, though 
it might possibly have originated in the necessity created 
by the narrow limit-s of theatrical time, has the good 
effect of preventing that sympathy with her guilt which 
is reserved for her penitence. 

34. Of Williflm Shakspeare,' whom, through the months 
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of dioee whom be lias inspired to body forth the modi- 
wiiUHn fications of his immense mind, we seem to 
'""•^•P™^ know better than any human writer, it may be 
truly Bud that we scaroely know any thing. We see 
him, BO &r as we do see him, not in Himself, but in a 
reflex image from the objeotivity in which he was mani- 
fested : he is Falstaff, and Mercutio, and Malvolio, and 
Jaques, and Portia, and Imogen, and Lear, and Othello ; 
but to UB he ia scarcely a determined perBon, a substan- 
tial reality of past time, the man Shakspeare. The two 
greatest names in poetry are to ns little more than 
names. If we are not yet come to question his unity, as 
we do that of " the blind old man of Scio's rocky isle," 
an improvement in critical acuteness doubtless reserved 
for a distant posterity, we as little feel the power of 
identifying the young man who came up from Stratford, 
was afterwardB an indifferent player in a London theatre, 
and retired to hia native place in middle life, with the 
author of Alacbeth and Lear, as we can give a diBtinct 
historic personality to Homer. All that insatiable curi- 
oBity and unwearied diligence have hitherto detected 
about Shakspeare serves rather to disappoint and perplex 
UB than to fumish the Blightest illustfation of his cha- 
racter. It is not the regiater of bis baptism, or the draft 
of his will, or the orthography of bis name that we seek. 
No letter of his writing, no record of his conversation, 
no character of him drawn with any fiilness by a con- 
temporary has been produced.' 
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35. It IB generally supposed that he settled in London 
about 1587, being Uien twenty-three years old. Huflrat 
For aome time afterwards we cannot trace him writingB n* 
distinctly. Venna and Adonis, publiebed in '""*■ 
1593, he describes in hiB dedication toLordSonthampton, 
89 "the first heir of his invention." It is, however, 
certain that it must have been written aome years be- 
fore, unless we take these words in a peculiar sense, for 
Greene, in his Groat's Worth of Wit, 1692, alludes, as 
we have seen, to Shakspeare as already known among 
dramatic anlhors. It appears by this passage, that he 
had converted the two plays on the wars ol York and 
Lancaster into what we read as the second and third 
paris of Henry VI. What share he may have had in 
similar repairs of the many plays then represented cannot 
he determined. It is generally believed that he had 
much to do with the tragedy of Pericles, which is now 
printed among his works, and which external testimony, 
though we should not rely too much on that as to 
Shaktipeare, has assigned to him ; but the play is full of 
evident marks of an inferior hand.'' Its date is unknown ; 
Drake sypposes it to have been his earliest work, rather 
from its inferiority than on any other ground. Titus 
Andronicus is now by common consent denied to be, 
in any sense, a production of Shakspeare ; very few 
pass^es, I should think not one, resemble his manner.' 

36. The Comedy of Errors may be presumed, by an 
allusion it contains, to have been written before comedj of 
the submission of Paris to Henry IV. in 1594, ^""^ 
which nearly pnt an end to the civil war.' It is founded 
on a very popular subject. This fin-nishes two extant 
comedies of Plautus, a translation from one of which, 
the Menechmi, was represented in Italy earlier than 
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any oiher play. It Iiad been already, as Mr. Collier 
thinks, brouglit upon the st^e in England ; and another 
play, later than the Comedy of Errors, has been re- 
printed by Steevens. Shakspeare himself was so well 
pleased with the idea that he has returned to it in 
Twelfth Night. Notwithstanding the opportunity which 
these mistakes of identity furnish for ludicrous situations, 
and for carrying on a complex plot, they are not very 
well adapted to dramatic efToct, not only from the mani- 
fest difGculty of finding perfonners quite alike, but 
because, were this overcome, the audience must be in as 
great embarrassment as the represented characters them- 
selves. In the Comedy of Errors there are only a few 
passages of a poetical vein, yet such perhaps as no other 
livii^ dramaUst could have wiitten ; but the story is 
well invented and well manned ; the confusion of per- 
sons does not cease to amuse ; the dialogue is easy and 
gay beyond what had been hitherto heard on the stage ; 
there is little buffoonery in the wit, and no absurdity in 
the circumstances. 

37. The Two Qentlemen of Verona ranks above the 
TwoQta- Comedy of Errors, though still in the third 
Menieu of cIbss of Shskspeare's plays. It was probably 

"™*' the first English comedy in which charactera 
are drawn from social life, at once ideal and true ; the 
oavalieiB of Verona and their lady-loves are gi*oeful 
personages, with no transgression of the probabilities 
of nature ; but they are not exactly the real men and 
women of the same rank in England. The imagination 
of Shakspeare must have been guided by some ^miliarity 
with romances before It struck out this comedy. It 
contains some very poetical lines. Though these two 
plays could not give the slightest suspicion of the depth 
of thought which Lear and Macbeth were to display, it 
was already evident that the names of Greene, and even 
Marlowe, would bo eclipsed without any necessi^ for 
pnrloining their plumes. 

38. Love's Labour Lost is generally placed, I believe, 
Lovs'i r* at the bottom of the list. There is indeed little 
iworiflBi. interest in the fable, if we can say that there is 
any &ble at all ; but there are beauti^ coruscations 
of fancy, more original conception of character than in 
the Comedy of Errors, more lively humour than in the 
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Gentlemen of Verona, more aymptoma of Sliakapeare'e 
future powers as a comio writer tnan in either. Much 
tliiit is here but imperfectly developed cause forth again 
in hie later plays, especially in As you Like It, and 
Much Ado about Nothing, The Taming of the Tamiig of 
Shrew is the only play, except Henry VI., in ««Sh«.«'. 
which Shakapeare haa been very largely a borrower. 
The best parts are certainly his, hut it muBt be confessed 
that several passages for which we give him credit, and 
which are very amusing, belong to his unknown pre- 
decessor. The original play, reprinted by Steevens, was 
published jn 1591.' I do not find so much genius in the 
Taming of the Shrew as in Love's Labour Lost; but, aa 
an entire play, it is much more complete. 

39. The beautiful play of Midsummer Night's Dream 
is placed by Malone asearly as 1592 ; itssuperi- Mtdmmmwr 
ority to those we have already mentioned affords f{j|'"'" 
acme presumption that it was written after 

them. Eut it evidently belongs to the earlier period of 
Shakspeare's genius ; poetical, as we account it, more 
than dramatic ; yet rather so because the indescribable 
profusion of imaginative poetry in this play overpowers 
our senses till we can hardly observe anything else, than 
&om any deficiency of dramatic excellence. For in 
reality ttie structure of the fable, consisting as it does 
of three if not four actions, very distinct in their subjects 
and personages, yet wrought into each other without 
effort or confusion, displays the skill, or rather instinc- 
tive felicity, of Shakupeare, as much as in any play he 
lias written. No preceding dramatist bad attempted to 
fitbricata a complex plot ; for low comic scenes, inter- 
spersed with a serious action upon which they have no 
inflnence, do not merit notice. The Mensechmi of 
Plautiis had been imitated by others as well as by 
Shakapeare ; but we speak here of original invention. 

40. The Midsummer Night's Dream is, I believe, 
altogether original in one of the most beautiful lunu- 
oonoeptions that ever visited the mind of a "annffly. 
poet, the fairy machinery. A few before him had dealt 
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in a vulgar and clnmsy manner with popular supersti- 
tions ; bnt the sportive, beneficent, invisible population 
of the air and earth, long since estaWislied in the creed 
of childhood, and of th(«e simple as children, had never 
for a moment been blended with " human mortals " 
amoBg the personages of the drama. Lily's Maid's 
Metamorphosis is probably later than this play of Shak- 
speare, and was not published till 1600." It is unne- 
cessary to observe that the fairies of Spenser, as he has 
dealt with them, are wholly of a different race. 

41. The langua^ of ilidanmrner Sight's Dream is 
Its tan- equally novel with the machinery. It sparkles 
K™**- in perpetual brightness with all the hues of 
the rainbow, yet there is nothing overcharged or affect- 
edly ornamented. Perhaps no play of Shakspeare has 
fewer blemishes, or is from beginning to end in so 
perfect keeping ; none in which so few lines could be 
erased, or so few expressions blamed. His own peculiar 
idiom, the dress of his mind, which began to be discer- 
nible in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, is more frequently 
manifested in the present play. The expression is 
seldom obscure ; but it is never in poetry, and hardly 
in prose, the expr^sion of other dramatists, and far 
less of the people. And here, without reviving the 
debated qn'eetion of Shakspeare's learning, I must ven- 
ture to think that he possessed rather more acquaintance 
with the Latin language than many believe. The 
phrases, unintelligible and improper, eseept in the 
sense of their primitive roots, which occur so copiously 
in his plays, seem to be unaccountable on the supposi- 
tion of ateolute ignorance. In the Midsummer Night's 
Dream these are much less frequent than in his later 
dramas. But here we find several instances. Thus, 
"things base and vile, holding no quardUy," for value; 
rivers, that " have overborn their continents," the con(m«i/« 
ripa of Horace ; " compact of imngination ;" " something 
of great con^ancy" for consistency; "sweet Pyramus 
translated there;" "the law of Athens, which by no 
means we may extenuate." I have considerable doubts 
whether any of these expressions would be found in the 
contemporary prose of Elizabeth's reign, which was less 

, spMk. Into Borne of hJi euVer plA;r>. 
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overmn by pedanby than that of her raceesBOr ; but, 
coald authonty ho produced for LatiniBras so forced, it 
18 still not very likely that one who did not understand 
their proper meaning would have introduced them into 
poetry. It would be a weafe answer that we do not 
detect in Shakepeare any imitations of the Latin poeta. 
His knowledge of the language may have been chiefly 
derived, like that of eohoolboye, from the dictionary, 
and insufficient for the thorough appreciation of their 
beauties. But, if we should believe him well acquainted 
with Vii^l or Ovid, it would be by no means surprising 
that his learning does not display itself in imitation. 
Shakspeare seems now and then to have a tinge on his 
imagination from former passages ; but he never de- 
signedly imitates, though, as we have seen, he has 
sometimes adopted. The streams of invention flowed 
too fast from his own mind to leave him time to accom- 
modate the words of a foreign language to our own. He 
knew that to create would be easier, and pleasanter, 
and better." 

42, The tr^edy of Romeo and Juliet is referred by 
Malone to the year 1596. Were I to judge by Rcmeiniid 
internal evidence, I should be inclined to date ■'""et. 
this play before the Midsummer Night's Dream ; the 
great frequency of rhymes, the comparative absence of 
Lfttinisms, the want of that thoughtful philosophy, 
which, when it had once germinated in Shakspeare's 
mind, never ceased to display itself, and several of the 
foults that juvenility may best explain and excuse, would 
justify this inference. 

43. In one of the Italian novels to which Shakspeare 
had frequently recourse for his fable, he had j^ 

the good fortnne to meet with this simple and 
pathetic subject. 'What he found he has arranged with 
great skill. The incidents in Borneo fmd Juliet are 
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rapid, varioue, tinintenuitfing in interest,' sufficieotly 
probable, and teiiding to the catastrophe. The most 
regular dramatist has hardly excelled one writing for an 
inSuit and barbarian st^e. It is certain that the ob- 
servation of the unity of time, which we find in this 
trt^edy, uu&Bhionable as the name of unity lias become 
in our oriticism, gives an inteneeness of interest to the 
etoty, which is often diluted and dispersed in a dramatic 
history. No play of Shakspeare is more frequently re- 
presented, or honoured with more tears. 

44. If from this praise of the fable we pass to other 
lubeBuuea considefationH, it will be more necessary to 
anci bie- modify our eulogies. It has been said above of 
" "" the Midsummer Night's Dream, that none of 
Shakspeare's plays have fewer blemishes. We can by. 
no means repeat this commendation of Homeo and 
Juliet. It may be said rather that few, if any, are more 
open to reasonable censure ; and we are almost equally 
struck by its excellencies and its defects. 

45. Madame de Stael has truly remarked, that in 
Eomeo and Juliet we have, more than in any other 
tragedy, the mere passion of love; love, in all its vernal 
promise, full of hope and innocence, ardent beyond all 
restraint of reason, but tender ae it is warm. The con- 
trast between tbia impetuosity of delirious joy, in which 
the youtliful lovers are first displayed, and the horrors 
of the last scene, throws a charm of deep melancholy 
over the whole. Once alone each of them, in these 
earlier moments, is touched by a presaging fear; it 
passes quickly away from them, but is not lost on the 
reader. To him there is a sound of despair in the wild 
eSuaions of their hope, and the madness of grief is 
mingled with the intoxication of their joy. And hence 
it is that, notwithstanding it£ many blemishes, we all 
read and witness this tragedy with delight. It is a 
symbolic mirror of the fearful realities of life, where 
"the course of true love" has so often "not run smooth," 
and moments of as fond illusion as beguiled the lovers of 
Verona have 'been exchaneed, perhaps as rapidly, not 
indeed for the dagger and me bowl, but for the many- 
headed sorrows and sufferings of humanity. 

46. The character of Eomeo is one of excessive tender- 
ness. His first passionfor Rosaline, which no vulgar poet 
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wonld have brought forward, serves to display a coii3ti< 
tutional susceptibility. There is indeed so Tterht- 
much of this in hie deportment and language, ""*"• 
that we might be in some danger of mistaking it for 
efiemiuacy, if the loss of his fiiond had not aroused his 
courage. It seems to have been necessary to keep down 
a little the other characters, that they might not over- 
power the principal one; and though we can by no 
means ^ree with Dryden, that if Shakspeare had not 
killed Mercutio, Mercutio would have kiUed him, there 
might have been some danger of hia killing Bomeo. His 
brUliaat vivacity shows the softness of the other a little 
to a disadvantage. Juliet is a child, whoso intoxication 
in loving and being loved whirls away the little reason 
she may have poweseed. It is however impoBsible, ia 
my opinion, to place her among the great female cha- 
racters of Shakspeare's creation. 

47. Of the language of this tra^dy what shall we say? 
It contains passages that every one remembers. The lu- 
that are among the nobler efforts of Shak- p"**- 
speare's poetry, and many short and beautiful touches 
of his proverbial sweetness. Yet, on the other hand, the 
faults are in prodigious number,' The conceits, the phrases 
that jar on ttie mind's ear, if 1 may use such an expres- 
sion, and interfere with the very emotion the poet would 
excite, occur at loaet in the :&rfat three acts without inter- 
mission. It seems to have formed part of his conception 
of this youthful and ardent pair, that they should talk 
irrationally. The extravagance of their fancy, however, 
not only foi^ets reason, but wastes itself in frigid me- 
taphors and incongruous conceptions ; the tcne of Romeo 
is that of the most bombastic common-place of gallantry, 
and the young lady differs only in being one degree more 
mad. The voice of virgin love has been counterfeited 
by the authors of many fictions : I know none who have 
thought the style of Juliet would repi-eeent it. Nor is 
this confined to the happier moments of their inler- 
couree. False thoughts and misplaced phrases deform 
the whole of the third act. It may be added that, if not 
dramatic propriety, at least the interest of the character, 
is affected bj' some of Juliet's allusions. She seems in- 
. deed to have profited by the lessons and language of her 
venerable guardian ; and those who adopt the edifying 
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principle of deducing a moral from all they read, may 
anppoae that Shakapeare intended covertly to warn 
parents against the contaminating inflnence of auch do- 
mesticB. These cenanres apply chiefly to the first three 
acta ; as the shadows deepen over the scene, the lan- 
go^e assumes a tone more proportionate to the interest : 
many speeches are exquisitely beautifii] ; yet the tend- 
ency to quibbles is never ■wholly eradicated. 

48, The plays we have hitherto mentioned, to which 
Keonj one or two moro might be added, belong to the 
pjriodof earlier class, or, aa we might say, to his first 
"tnmpMre. j^^^^^j.^ j^ jjj^ second period of his dramatic 
life, we should place his historical plays, and sacb 
others as were written before the end of the century or 
perhaps before the death of Elizabeth. The Merchant 
of Venice, As You Like It, and Much Ado abonl Nothing, 
are among these. The versification in these is more 
studied, the pauses more artificially disposed, the rhymes, 
though not quite abandoned, become less frequent, the 
language is more vigorous and elevated, the principal 
characters are more strongly marked, more distinctly 
conceived, and framed on a deeper insight into mankind. 
Nothing in the earlier plays can be compared, iu this 
respect, with the two Richards, or Shylock, or Falataff, 
or Hotspur, 

49. Many attempts had'been made to dramatise the 
The hisio- English chronicles, but, with the single excep- 
riMi piuya. t[Qj, of Marlowe's Edward II., so unsuccessftilly, 
that Shakspeare may be considered as almost an original 
occupant of the field. He followed historical truth with 
considerable exactness ; and, in some of his plays, as in 
that of Richard II., and generally in Richard III. and 
Henry VIII., admitted no imaginary personages, nor 
any scenes of amusemeat. The historical plays have 
had a great effect oa Shakspeare's popularity. They 
have identified him with English feelings in English 
hearts, and are very frequently read more in childhood, 
and consequently better remembered than some of his 
superior dramas. And these dramatic chronicles borrowed 
surprising liveliness and probability from the national 
character and form of government A prince, and a 
courtier, and a slave, are the stuff os which the hibtorio 
dramatist would have to work in some countries ; but 
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eveiy olaae of freemen, in the just Bubardination without 
which neither human society, nor the stage, which 
ehonld be ita mirror, can be more tiian a cbaoti of huddled 
unite, la; open to tlie eelection of Shakspeare. ^V hat he 
invented is as truly English, aa truly luBtorical, iu the 
large aenae of moral history, as what he read. 

50. The Merchant of Venice is generally esteemed the 
best of Shakspeare'e cgmedies. This excellent Mctch.nt 
play is referred to the year 1697." In the "' Venice. 
management of the plot, which ia eufGciently complex 
without the filightest confufiion or incoherence, I do not 
conceive that it has been Burpaseed in the annelE of any 
theatre. Yet there are those who Btill affect to Bpeak of 
Shakepeare as a barbarian ; and others who, givipg what 
tliey think due credit to his genius, deny him alt judg- 
ment and dramatic taste. A compariBon of hia works 
with thoBC of his contemporaries, and it is surely to them 
that we should look, will prore that his judgment is by 
no means the least of hia rare qualtti^. This is not 
so remarkable in the mere construction of his fable, 
though the present comedy is absolutely perfect in that 
point of view, and several others are excellently ma- 
naged, as in the general keeping of the characters, and 
the choice of incidents. If Shakspeare is sometimes ex- 
travagant, the Marstous and Middletons are seldoni other- 
wise. The variety of characters in the Meichant of 
Venice, and the powerful delineation of those upon 
whom the interest chiefly depends, the efiectiveness of 
many scenes in representation, the copiousness of the 
wit, and the beauty of the language, it would be super- 
fluous to extol ; nor is it our office to repeat a tale eo 
often told as the praise of tibakspeare. In the language 
there is the commencement of a metaphysical obscurity 
which soon became characteristic ; but it is perhaps less 
ohticrvable than in any later play. 
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61. The sweet and sportive tamper of Shakspeare, 
though, it never deserted him, gave way to advancing 
years, and to the maatering force of eerioni thought. 
What he read we know but very imperfectly, yet, in the 
last yeaiB of this centuiy, when five-and -thirty enmmerB 
had ripened his geniuB, it seems that he must have 
transfoeed much of the wisdom of past ages into his 
own all-comhinicg mind. In several of the historical 
AaYou plays, in the Merchant of Venice, and especially 
Dke It. jj) ^g You Like It, the philosophic eye, turned 
inward on the mysteries of human nature, is more and 
more characteristic ; and we might apply to the last 
comedy the bold figure that Coleridge has less appro- 
priately employed as to the early poema, that " the 
creative power and the intellectual energy wrestle as in 
a war-embraco," In no other play, at least, do we find 
the bright imagination and fascinating grace of Shak- 
speare's youth bo mingled with the thonghtfalness of 
his, maturer age. This play is referred with reasonable 
probability to the year 1600. Few comedies of Shak- 
speare are more generally pleasing, and it« manifold im- 
probabilities do not much affect us in perusal. The 
lirave, injured Orlando, the sprightly but modest Eosa- 
lind, the faithful Adam, the reflecting Jaques, the serene 
, and magnanimous Duke, interest us by turns, though the 
play is not so well managed as to condense our sympathy, 
and direct it to the conoluaion, 

52. The comic scenes of Shakspeare had generally 
been drawn from novels, and laid in foreign 
EvHT'iian lands. But several of our earliest plays, as 
'" *''' has been partly seen, delineate the prevailing 

manners of English life. None had-acquired a 
reputation which endured beyond their own time till 
Ben Jonson in 1696 produced, at Iho age of twenty-two, 
. his first comedy. Every Man in his Humour ; an ex- 
traordinary monument of early genius, in what is seldom 
the possession of youth, a clear and unerring descrip- 
tion of human character, various, and not extravagant 
beyond the necessities of the stage. He had learned the 
principles of comedy, no doubt, from Plautus and 
Terence ; for they were not to be derived from the 
modems at home or abroad ; but he could not draw 
from them the application of living passions and man- 

■ ^ 8l-- 
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ners; aod it 'would be no less unfair, ba GifTord has 
justly observed, to make Bobadil a copy of Thraso, than 
to deny the dramatic originality of Kitely. 

63, Every Man in his Humour is perhaps the earliest 
of European domeBtic comedies that deserres to be re- 
membered; for even the Mandragora of Machiavel 
shrinks to a mere farce in comparison.'" A much greater 
master of comic powers than Jonson was indeed his con- 
temporary, and, as he perhaps fancied, his rival ; but, 
for some reason, Shakspeare had never yet drawn his 
story irom the domestic life of his countrymen. Joi 
avoided the common defect of the Italian and S] 
theatre, the sacrifice of all other dramatic objects 
only, a rapid and amusing succession of incidents : his 
plot is slight and of no great complexity ; but his ex- 
cellence is to be found in the variety of his characters, 
and in their individuality very clearly defined with 
little extravagance. 
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1. I AH not aware that we can make any great dis- 
luuu tinction in the character of the Italian writers 
wriien. of f^\g ^nd the preceding period, though they 
are more numeronB in the present. Some of these have 
been already mentioned on account of their subjects. 
^^^ In point of style, to which we now chiefly 
confine oui-aelvcs, Casa is esteemed among the 
best." The Galateo is certainly diffuse, but not so 
languid as some contemporary works ; nor do we find 
in it, I think, ao many of the- inveTKiona which are 
common blcmiithes in the writings of this age. The prose 
of Tasso is placed by Comiani almost on a level 
with his poetry for beauty of diction. "We 
find in it," he says, " dignity, rhythm, elegance, and 
purity without afl'ectation, and perspicuity without val- 
garity. Ho is never trifling or verbose, like his oontem- 
poraiies of that century ; but endeavours to fill eveiy 
part of his discourses with meaning."^ These praises 
may be just, but there is a tediousnesa in the moral 
essays of Tasso, which, like many other productions of 
that class, assert what the reader has never seen denied, 
and distinguish what he is in no danger of confounding. 
2. Few Italian writers, it is said by the editors of the 
voluminous Milan collection, have united ecLuaUy with 
Fjrenzuola the most simple naivete to a delicate sweet- 
ness, that diffuses itself over the heart of the reader. 

' Comluil. T. IT 4. FafIdI oUled Uie O&latco, Capo d'operadL DdAtra lingua. 
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HU dialc^e on the Beauty of Women ie reckoned one 
of the heat of his worftB. It is diffoae, but ■ 

aeems to deserve the pmiae bestowed upon ci^^^t« 
its laugnage. His translatdoB of the Oolaen Jjjjlj"" . 
Asa of Aptileins is read with more pleasure than 
the origmal. The usual style of Italian prose in this, 
accotinted hj some its beet age, is elaborate, ornate, yet 
not to excess, with a rhythmical structure apparently 
much studied, very rhetorical,' and for the most part 
trivial, as we should now think, in its matter, The 
style of Machiavel, to which, perhaps, the reader's at- 
tention was not sufGciently called while we were con- 
cemed with his political philosophy, is eminent for 
simplicity, strength, and clearness. It would not be too 
much to place him at the head of the prose writera of 
Italy. But very few had the good taste to emulate so 
admirable a model. " They were apt to presume," says 
Gomiani, " that the spirit of good writing consisted in 
the artificial employment of rhetorical figures. They 
hoped to fertilise a soil barren of argument by such 
resources. They believed that they should become elo- 
quent by accumulating wards npon words, and phrases 
upon phrases, hunting on every side for metaphors, and 
eK^gerating the most triflii^ theme by Mgid hyper- 
boles." ' 

3. A treatise on Painting, by Bafiaelle Boighino, pub- 
lishedin 1584, called llEiposo,iBhighlypmiBed lujiu 
for itfl style by the Milan editors ; but it is diffi- ittKi- 
cult for a foreigner to judge so correctly of these "*'™' 
delicacies of language, as he may of the general merits of 
composition. T^ey took infinite pains with their letters, 
great numbers of which have been collected. Those of 
Annibal Caro are among the best known ;^ but Fietro 
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Aretino. Paolo Mantizio, and Bon&dio are aleo cele- 
brated for their style. The appearance of labour and 
affectatioQ is still lees pleasing in epistolary corres- 
pondence t}ian in writings more evidently designed for 
the public eye ; and there will be found abundance of 
it in these Italian writers, especially in addressing their 
superiors. Cioero was a model perpetually before their 
eyes, and whose faults they did not perceive. Yet per- 
bapB the Italian writings of this period, with their 
flowing grace, are more agreeable than the sententious 
antitheses of the Spaniards. Both are artificial, but the 
efforts of the one are bestowed on diction and cadence, 
those of the other display a constant strain to be em- 
phatic and profonnd. What Cicero was to Italy, Seneca 
became to Spain. 

4. An exception to the general character of difinse- 
DuHuU'i Qcss is found in the well-known translation of 
Tsdtm. Taoitus by Davanzati. This, it has often been 
said, he has accomplished in fewer words than the ori- 
ginaL No one, for the most part, inqnires into the 
tmth of what ia confidently said, even where it is ob- 
viously impossible. But whoever knows the Latin and 
Italian langui^es must know that a translation of Tacitus 
info Italian cannot be made in fewer words. It will be 
found, as might be expected, that Davanzati has suo- 
ceeded by leaving out as much as was required to com- 
pensate die difi'erence that articles and auxiliary verbs 
made against him. His translation is also censured 
by Comiani," as full of obsolete terms and Florentine 



5. We can place under no better head than the present 
jgiduD that lighter literature which, without tahing 
^™"' the form of romance, endeavours to amuse the 
reader by fanciful invention and gay remark. The 
TjalinTia have much of this ; but it is beyond our pro- 
vince to enumerate productions of no great merit or 
renown. Jordano Bnino's celebrated Spaccio della Bestia 
Trion&nte is one of this class. Another of Bnino's light 
pieces is entitled La Cabala del Cavallo F^aeeo, con 1' 
Aggiimta de 1' Asino CUIenico. This has more profane- 
ness itx it than the Spaccio della Bestia: The latter, as is 
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well known, was dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney ; as was 
also another little piece, GU I]roici Fnrori. In Has he 
has a sonnet addieesed to the English ladies : " Dell' 
Inghilterra o Vaghe Kinfe e Belle" tut ending, of 
coarse, with a compliment, somewhat at the expense of 
these beauties, to " 1' unica Diana, Qual' h tra vol quel, 
<ihe tra gl' astri il sole." It had been well for Bruno if 
he had kept himself under the protection of Diana. The 
" chaste beams of that watery moon " were less scorching 
than the fires of the Inquisition. 

6. The French genenJly date the beginning of an 
ea^ and natural style in theit own language f,^^ 
frooL the publicatdou of James Amyot's transla- vriun. 
tion of Plutarch in 1559. Some earlier writers, "^ ' 
however, have been mentioned in another place, and 
perhaps some might have been added. The French 
style of the sixteenth century is for the most part diffuse, 
endless in ite periods, and consequently negligent of 
grammar ; but it was even then lively and unaffected, 
especially in narration, the memoirs of that age being 
still read with pleasure. Amyot, according to some, 
knew Greek but indiSerently, and was perhaps on tlmt 
account a better model of his own language ; but if he 
did not always render the meaning of Plutarch, he has 
made Plutarch's reputation, and that in some measure of 
those who have taken Plutarch for their guide. It is 
well known how popular, more perhaps than any other, 
ancient, this historian and moralist has been, in France ; 
but it is through Amyot that he has been read. The 
stylo of his translator, abounding with the native idiom, 
and yet enriching the language, not at that time quite 
copious enough for its high vocation in literature, with 
many words which usi^ and authority have I'ecognised, 
has always been r^^ardedwith admiration, and by some, 
in the prevalence of a less natural taste, with regret. It 
is in French prose what that of Marot is in poetry, and - 
suggests, not an uncultivated simplicity, but the natural 
grace of a young person, seonre of appearing to advan- 
tage, but not at bottom indifferent to doing so. This 
fuitvet/, a word which, as wo have neither naturalised in 
orthography nor translated it, I must adopt, has ever 
since been the charm of good writing in France. It is, 
above all, the characteristic of one who may justly be 
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called the disciple of Amyot, and who extols him above 
all other writers in the lan^^uage — Montaigne. The 
fascination of HontaigDe'e manner is acknowledged by 
all who read him ; and with a worse style, or one Ubs 
individnally adapted to his character, he would never 
have been the favourite of the world.' 

7. In the Essays of Montaigne a few paasagea occur of 
HsDtiigu) striking thongh simple eloquence. But it mnst 
'*' ^'"^ he admitted ^t the familiar idiomatio tone of 
Amyot was better fitted to please than to awe, to soothe 
the mind than to excite it, to charm away the cares of 
the moment than to impart a durable emotion. It was 
also so remote &om the gnmd style which the writings 
of Cicero and the precepts of rhetoric had taught the 
learned world to amnire, that we cannot wonder to find 
some who sought to model their French by a different 
standard. The only one of these, so far as I am aware, 
that falls within the sixteenth century is Dh Vair, a man 
not less distinguished in public life than in literature, 
having twice held the seals of France under Louis XIII. 
" He composed," says a modem writer, " many works, in 
which he endeavoured to be eloquent; hut he -fell into 
the error, at that time so common, of too ranch wishii^ 
to Latinise onx mother-tongue. He has been charged 
with &brioating words, such as sponmn, cogitation, con- 
tltraelie, diluciditi, contemnement," ' &c. Notwithstanding 
these instances of bad taste which, when collected, seem 
more monstrous than as they are dispemed in his writ- 
ings, Du Vair is not devoid of a flowing eloquence, which, 
whether perfectly congenial to the spirit of the language 
or not, has never wanted its imitators and admirere, and 
those very successful and brilliant, in French literature." 
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It was of course the manner of tlie bar and of tlie pnlpit, 
after the pnlpit laid aside its buffooneiy, &r more than 
that of Amjot and Montaigne. 

8. It is not in my power to commnnicate much infor- 
mation as to the minor literature of France. iMtn 
One book may be named as being &miliarly *•«"*?*<■ 
known, the Satire Menippee. The first edition haaxa 
the dat« of 1593, hut is said not to have ap^»eared till 
1694. containing some allosiouB to events of^that year. 
It is a ridicule on the proceedings of the League, who 
were then masters of Paris, and has commonly been 
ascribed to Leroy, canon of Bouen, though PasBerat, 
Fithoa, Bapin, and others, are said to have had some 
share in it. 'fhia book is histoTically curious, but I do 
not perceive that it displays any remarkable degree of 
humonr or invention. The truth appears so much 
tliroughont, that it cannot be ranked among works of 
fiction.' 

9. Inthescantyand obscure productions of the English 
press under Edward and Mary, or in the early ^lui 
years of Elizabeth, we shonld search, I pon- ^"^ 
ceive, in vain for any el^ance or eloquence in writing. 
Yet there is an increasing expertnees and fluency ; and 
file language insensibly rejecting obsolete forms, the 
manner of our writers is less uncouth, and their sense 
more pointed and perHpicuous than before. Wilson's 
Art of Rhetorique is at least a, proof that some knew the 
merits of a good style, if ttey did not yet bring their 
rules to bear on their own language. In Wilson s own 
manner there is nothing remarkable. The first book 
which can be worth namJTig at all is Aseham's ^„j„m^ 
Schoolmaster, published in 1570, and probably 
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written some years before. Ascham ia plain and strong 
in his B^le, but without grace or wannl^ ; his sentences 
have no harmony of Btniotiire. He stands, however, as 
&r as I have seen, above all other writers in the first 
half of the queen's reign. The best of these, like £egi- 
nald Scot, express their meaning well, but with no 
attempt at a rhythmical structure or figurative language ; 
they are not 1^ writers, becanse their solid sense is 
aplJy conveyed to the mind ; but they are not good, 
because they have little selection of words, and give no 
pleasure by means of style. Futtenham is perhaps the 
first who vTTote a well-measured prose ; in Ms Art of 
English Poesie. published in .1586, he is elaborate, stu- 
dious of elevated and chosen expression, and rather 
diffuse, in ttie manner of the Italians of the sixteenth 
century, who affected that fulness of style, and whom he 
probably meant to imitate. But in these later years of 
the queen, when almost every one was eager to be dis- 
tinguished for sharp wit or ready learning, the want of 
good models of writing in our own langn^e gave rise to 
some perversion of the public taste. Thoughts and 
words began to be valued, not as they were just and 
.natural, but as they were removed from common appre- 
hension, and most exclusively the original property of 
those who employed them. This in poetay showed 
itself in affected conceits, and in prose led to the pedantry 
of recondite mytJiolc^eal allusion, and of a Latinised 
phraseolt^y. ' 

10. The most remarkable specimen of tJiis class is the 
Enphms Enphues of Lilly, a book of little value, but 
oiijii]'. which deserves notice on account of the in- 
fluence it ia recorded to have had upon the court of 
Elizabeth ; an influence also over the public taste, which 
is manifested in tiie literature of the ^;6.^ It is divided 
into two parts, having separate titles ; the first, " En- 
phues, the Anatomy of Wit;" the second, "Euphues 
and his England." This is a very dull story of a young 
Athenian, whom the auHior places at Naples in the Bret 
part, and brings to England in the second ; it is full of 
dry commonplaces. The style which obtained celebrity 



is antithetical tmd aeuteBtious to^affectatiou ; a perpetoal 
etfort with uo adequate Bucceas rendering the book equatly 
disagreeable and ridiculous, though it might not be diffi- 
cult fa) find passagcB rather more happy and ingenious 
^n the rest. The following specimen is taken at ran- 
dom, and, though euiSciently characteristic, is perhaps 
rather un&vonrable to Lilly, as a little more affected 
and empty than usual. 

11. "The sharpest north-east wind, my good Euphnes, 
doth never last three days, tempests have but a short 
time, and the more violent the tnunder ia the less per- 
manent it is. In the like maimer it falleth out with 
jars and callings of friends, which, begun in a moment, 
are ended in a moment. Necessary it is that among 
friends there should be some thwarting, but io continue 
in anger not convenient : the camel first troubleth the 
water before he drink ; the frankincense is burned before 
it smell ; friends are tried before they be trusted, lest, 
shining like the carbuncle as though ^ey had fire, they 
be found, being touched, to be without fire. Friendship 
should be like the wine which Homer, much commend- 
ing, called Maroneum, whereof one pint being mingled 
with five quarts of water, yet it keepeth his old strength 
and virtue, not to be qualified by any discurtesie. Where 
salt doUt grow, nothing else can br^d ; where friendship 
is built, so offence can harbour. Then, Euphues, let 
the falling out of friends be the renewing of affection, 
that in this we may resemble the bones of the lion, 
which, lying still and not moved, begin to rot, but, 
being stricken one against another, breikk out like fire, 
and wax green." 

12. " The lords uid gentlemen in that court (of Eliza- 
beth) are also an example," he says in a subsequent 
pass^e, " for all others to follow, true types of nobility, 
the only stay and staff of houour, brave courtiers, stout 
soldiers, apt to revel in peace and ride in war. In fight 
fierce, not dreading deaut ; in friendship firm, not break- 
ing promise ; courteous to all that deserve well, cruel to 
none that deserve ill. Their adversaries they trust not 
— that showeth their wisdom ; their enemies they fear 
not — tjiat argueth their coui'age. They are not apt ta 
proffer injuries, not fit to take any ; loih to pick quar- 
rels, but longing to revenge them." Lilly pays great 
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compliments to the ladies for beauty and modesty, and 
OTerloads Mizabeth with paneg^o. "Touohii^ the 
beauty of this prince, her countenance, her majest;^, her 
personage, I cannot think tliat it may be sufficiently 
commended, when it cannot be too much marvailed at; 
so that I am constrained to say, as Praxiteles did when 
he began to paint Venos and her son, who donbted 
whether the world could afford colours good enongh for 
two such foir feces, and I whether my tongue can yield 
words to blaze that beauty, the perfection whereof none 
can imagine i which, seeing it is so, I must do like those 
that want a clear sight, who, being not able to discern 
the sun in ttie sky, are inforced to behold it in the 
water." 

13. It generally happens that a style devoid of sim- 
lu popD- pUciiy, when first adopted, becomes the object 
'^'*- of admiration for its miagined ingenuity and 

difficulty ; and that of Euphuea was well adapted to a 
pedantic generation who valned nothing hi^er than 
far-fetched allnsions and sententious precepts. All the 
ladies of the time, we are told, were Lilly a scholars — 
*■ she who spoke not Euphuism being as little regarded 
at court as if she could not speak French," "His in- 
vention," says one of hie editors, who seems well worthy 
of him, "was so curiously strung, tbat Elizabeth's court 
held his notes in admiration." " Shakspeare has ridi- 
ouled this style in Love's Labour's Lost, and Jonson in 
Every Man out of his Humour ; but, as will be seen on 
comparing the extracts I have given above with the 
langu^e of Holofemee and Fastidious Brisk, a little in 
thetone of caricature, which Sir Walter Scott has height- 
ened in one of his novels, till it bears no great resem- 
blance to the real Euphues. I am not sure that Shak- 
speare has never caught the Euphnistic style, when he 
did not intend to make it ridiculous, especially in some 
speeches of Hamlet, 

14. The first good prose writer, in any positive sense 
Rdner'i of the word, is Sir Fhilip Sidney. The Arcadia 
An»diii. speared in 1 580, It has been said of the author 

of this famous romance, to which, as such, we shall have 
soon to revert, that " we may regard the whole literary 

" Id BlDgr. Brltannlca, uL ' 'O^. 
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character of ihat age as in some Bort derived and de- 
scended &oni him, and his work as the fountain &oia 
which all the vigorouB shoots of that period drew some- 
thii^ of their verdure, and strength. It was indeed the 
Arcadia which first taught to the contemporary writers 
that inimitable interweaving and contexture of words, 
that bold and unshackled use and application of them, that 
art of giving to language, appropriated to objects the most 
common and trivial, a kind of acquired and adventitious 
loftiness, and to diction in itself noble and elevated a 
sort of superadded dignity, that power of ennobling the 
sentiments by the language, and the language by the 
sentiments, which so often exoitea our adnuration in 
perusing the writers of the age of Elizabeth."* This 
pan^Qrric appears a good deal too strongly expressed ; 
and perhaps the Arcadia had not this great inSuence 
, over the'writera of the latter years of Elizabeth, whose 
1^ is, in the passage quoted, rather too indefinitely men- 
tioned. We are sometimee apt to mistake an improve- 
ment springing from the general condition of the public 
mind for imitation of the one writer who has first dis- 
played the effects of it. Sidney is, as I have said, our 
earliest good writer ; hut if the Arcadia had never been 
published, I cannot believe that Hooker or Bacon would 
nave written worse. 

15. Sidney's Defence of Foeaie, as has been surmised 
by his last editor, was probably written about HiaDeftus 
1581. I should incline to place it later than «' p«»^- 
the Arcadia ;° and he may perhaps allude to himself 
where he says, "soma have mingled matters heroical 
and pastoral." This treatise is elegantly composed, with 
perhaps too artificial a construction of sentences ; the 
sense is good, but the expression is very difiuse, which 
gives it too mnch the air of a declamation. The great 
praise of Sidney In this treatise is, that he has shown 
the capacity of the English langua^ for spirit, variety, 
gracious idiom, and masculine firmness. It is worth 
notice that under the word poesy he includes such works 
as his own Arcadia, or in short any fiction. " It is not 

■ RetmpecitK Barlew. toL IL p. a. *h irrltuo Id leao. dKI Ihi Defenn of 
" [Zouch. qnotHl In Mcclu'i edition PDedo In lMl^l«iI.1 
of IlavlKiii'i abifsodf , uyi the Arcsd)* 
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rhyming and versing that maketh poesy ; one may be a 
poet withont versing, and a versifier withont poetry," 
IC. Bnt the finest^ as -well as the most philosophical, 
HmAer 'Writer of the Elizabethan period is Hooker. 
" The firat book of the Eccleeiaatioal Polity is at 
thin day ond of the masterpieces of English eloquence. 
Hie periods, indeed, are generally much too long and 
too intricate, but portions of them are often beantifally 
rhythmical ; his language is rich in English idiom with- 
ont vulgarity, and in words of a Latin sonroe withont 
pedantry ; ho is more uniformly solemn than the usage 
of later times permits, or even ttian writers of that time, 
such as Bacon, conversant with mankind as well as 
books, would have reckoned necessary ; but the example 
of ancient orators and philosophers upon themes so 
grave as those which he disonssea may justify the 
serious dignity from which he does not depart. Hooker 
is perhaps the first of such in England who adorned his 
prose with the images of poetry; but this he has done 
more judiciously and with more moderation than others 
of great name ; and we mrat be bigots in Attic seTerity ■ 
before we can object to some of nis grand figures of 
speech. We may praise him also for avoiding the super- 
fluous luzary of quotation, a rock on which the writers 
of the succeeding age were so frequently wrecked. 

17. It must be owned, however, by every one not 
oimcieror absolutely blinded by a love of scarce books, 
EMisbeUuui that the prose literature of (he queen's reign, 
"* taken generally, is . but very mean. The pe- 
dantic Euphuism of LiUy overspreads the productions 
which aspire to the praise of politeness ; while the com- 
mon style of most pieces of circumstance, like those of 
Martin Mar-prelate and his answerers (for there is little 
to choose in this respect between parties), or of such 
efforts at wit and satire as came from Greene, Nash, and 
other worthies of our early stage, is low, and, with few 
exceptions, very stupid ribaldry. Many of these have 
a certain utility in the illuBtration of Sliakspeare tmd of 
ancient manners, which is neither to be overlooked in 
our contempt for such trat^h, nor to be mistaken for in- 
tiinaio merit. If it is alleged that I have not read 
enough of the Elizabethan literature to censure it, I 
must reply that, admitting my slender acquaintance with 
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the namberlees litile books that some years since used 
to be sold at vast prices, I may still draw an inference 
from the inability of their admirers, or at leaat pnr- 
ohaseis, to prodnce any tolerable specimeiis. Let the 
labours of Sir Egerton Brydges, die Brilish Biblio- 
grapher, the Censura Literana, the Bestituta, collec- 
tions 80 copious, and fbtmed with so mnch industry, 
speak for the proae of the queen's reign, I would again 
' repeat that good sense in plain language was not always 
wanting upon serious suDJects ; it is to polite writing 
alone that we now refer.' Spenser's dialogue upon the 
State of Ireland, the Brief Conceit of English Policy, 
and several other tracts, are written as ench treatises 
fihotdd be written, but they are not to be counted in the 
list of eloquent or elegant compositiona. 



Sect. II. — Os Crfticism. 



] 8. In the earlier periods with which we ha-ve been con- 
versant, criticism had been the humble hand- sut* or 
maid of the ancient writers, content to explain, Cii"'''™'- 
or sometimes aspiring to restore, but seldom presuming 
to censure their text, or even to justify the euperetitious 
sdmiration that modern scholars felt fur it. There is, 
however, a different and far higher criticism, which 
excites and guides the taste ibr truth and beauty in 
works of imagination — a criticism to which even the 
great masters of language are responsible, and from 
which they eHiect their reward. But of the many who 
have sat in this tribunal, a small minority have been 
recognised aa rightful arbiters of the palms they pretend 

It ]tit>lMbls thit Brrdgn. II <g connnKd. whicb hiTc u; olbei dkcII 
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to confer, and an appeal to tke public voioe haa as often 
sent away the jndgeB in diahononT as confirmed their 
deoiaion. 

19. It is a proof at least of the talents and conrage 
Bcaiigai't 'which difltinKuiBhed Julias Cnsar Scaliger that 
*^""- he, fiiat of all the modems (or, if there are ex- 
ceptions, they muBt be partial and inconsiderable), 
undertook to reduce the whole art of vene into system, 
illuBtrating and confirming every part by a proWion of 
poetical literature. His Foetics form an octavo of about 
900 p^es, closely printed. We can give but a slight 
sket^ of so extensive a work. In Uie first book he 
treats of the difierent species of poems ; in the second of 
different metres ; the third is more miscsllaneouB, bat 
relates chiefly to figures and turns of phrase ; the fourdi 
proceeds with the same subject, but these two are very 
comprehensive. In the fiflli we come to apply these 
principles to criticism ; and here we find a uomrarison 
of various poets one with another, especially of Homer 
with Virgil. The sixth book is a general criticism on 
all Latin poets, ancient and modem. The seventh is a 
kind of supplement to the rest, and seems to cootain aU 
the miscellcmeous matter that he found himself to have 
omitted, together with some questions purposely re- 
served, as he tolls us, on account of their difBculty. 
Hia compariBon of Homer with Virgil is very 
ftrenoTot elaborato, extending to fs^HTY simile or other 
^^Jb'i" passage wherein a resemblance or imitation can 
be observed, as well as to the general manage- 
ment of their epic poems. In this comparison he gives 
an invariable preference to Virgil, and declares that the 
difference between these poets is as great as between a 
lady of rank and the awkward wife oia citizen. Museus 
he conceives to be fiir superior to Homer, according to 
the testimony of antiquity ; and the poem of Hero and 
Leander, which it does not occur to him to suspect, is 
the only one in Greek that can be named in competition 
with Virgil, as he shows by comparison of the said poem 
with the very inferior efFiosions of Homer, If Musteus 
had written on the same subjeot as Homer, Scaliger 
does not doubt but that he would have left the Iliad and 
Odyssey &r behind.^ 
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20. These opinions will not raise Scaliger's taste veiy 
greatly in our eyes. But it is not perhaps snrpriaing tliat 
an Italian accustomed to the polished effeminacy of 
modem verse, both in his language and in Latin, should 
be delighted with the poem of Hero and Leander, which 
has the sort of charm that belongs to the statues of Bac- 
chus, and soothes Hie ear wit£ voluptuous hanuouy, 
while it gTati£eB tlie mind with elegant and pleasing 
inu^ery. It is not, however, to be taken for granted 
that Scaliger is always mistaken in his judgments on 
particular passages in these greatest of poets. The su- 
periority of the Homeric poems is rather iucontestible 
in their general effect, and in the vigorous originality of 
his verae, than in the selection of circumstance, senti- 
ment, or expression. It would be a sort of prejudice 
almost as tasteless as that of Scaliger, to refuse the praise 
of real poetic superiority to many passages of Virgil, 
even as compared with the IHad, and far more with the 
Odyssey. If the similes of the older poet are more pic- 
turesque and animated, those of his imitator are more 
appropriate and parallel to the subject. It would be 
raUier whimsical to deny this to be a principal merit in 
a comparison. Scaliger sacrifices Theocritus as much 
as Homer at the altar of Virgil, and of course Apol- 
lonius has little chance with so partial a judge. Horace 
and Ovid, at least the latter, are also held by Scaliger 
superior to the Greeks whenever they come into com- 
petition. 

21. In the fourth chapter of the sixth book, Scaliger 
criticises the modem Latin poets, beginning with Ma- 
rullus; for, what is somewhat remarkable, he says that 
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he had been unable to see the Latin poems of Petrarch, 

He rateB Marullua low, though he dwells at 
aamaioD leugth OH hid poetry, and thinks no better of 
h^ Augurellus. The continuation of the ..Eneid 

by MaphreuB he highly pnuBes ; Aiigerianus 
not at all ; Mantuan has some genius, but no skill ; and 
Scaliger is indignant that some ignorant schoolmasters 
should teadi from him luther than from Virgil. Of 
Dolethe speaks with great, severity ; his unhappy fate 
does not atone for the badness of his verses in the eyes 
of so stem a critic ; " the fire did not puriiy him, but 
rather he polluted the fire." PalingeniuB, though too 
diffuse, he accounts a good poet, and Ootta as an imita- 
tor of Catullus. Falearius aims rather to be philosophical 
than poetical. Gastiglione is excellent ; Bembus wants 
vigour, and sometimes elegance ; he is too fond, as many 
others are, of trivial words. Ot PoUtian Scaliger does 
not speak highly ; he rather resembles Statins, has no 
grace, and is careless of harmony. Vida is reckoned, 
he says, by most the first poet of our time ; he dwells 
therefore, long on the Ars Poetica, and eitols it highly, 
though not without copious oensure. Of Vida's other 
poems the Bombyx is the best. Pontanns is admirable 
for everything, if he had known where to stop. To 
Sannazarius and Fracastorius he assigns the highest praise 
of nuiveisal merit, but places the hut at the head of the 
whole band. 
22. The Italian language, like those of Greece and 

Borne, had been hitherto almost exclusively 
inBnena treated by grammarians, the superior criticism 
•J^L^ having little place even in the writings of 

Bembo. But soon after the middle of the cen- 
tury, &e academies established in many cities, dedicating 
much time to their native language, began to point out 
beauties, and to animadvert on defects beyond the pro- 
vince of grammar. The enthusiaatio admiration of Pe- 
trarch poured itself forth in tedious commentaries upon 
every' word of every sonnet; one of which, illustrated 
with the heavy prolixity of that age, would sometimes 
he the theme of a volume. Some philosophical or theo- 
Ic^cal pedanta spiritualized his meaning, as had been 
attempted before : the absurd paradox of denying the 
real existence of Laura is a known specimen of their 
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refinements. Many wrote on the subject of hia love ft>r 
her; and a few denied its Platonic purity, which how- 
ever the academy of l^'eirara thoaght fit to decree. One 
of the heretics, by name Cresci, ventured also to main- 
tain that she was mairied ; bat this probable hypothesis 
had not many foUowere/ 

23. Meantime a multitude of new versifiers, chiefly 
close copyists of the style of Petrarch, lay open atpaw m. 
to the malice of their competitors, and the Conimid 
strictness of these self-chosen judges of song. '^'*"'*'™- 
A critical controversy that sprang up about 1558 be- 
tween two men of letters, veiy prominent in their age, 
Annibal Caro and Ludovico Castelvetro, is celebrated 
in the annals of Italian literature. The former had 
published a canzone in praise of the king of France, be- 
gioniug — 

Voilte lU' ombn de' gnm Klgll i' are. 

Castelvetro made some sharp animadversions on this ode, 
which seems really to deserve a good deal of censure, 
being in bad taste, turgid, and foolisb. Caro replied with 
the bitterness natural to a wounded poet. In this there 
might be nothing unpardonable, and even his abusive 
lai^u^e might be extenuated at least by many prece- 
dents in literary story ; but it is imputed to Caro that he 
excited the Inquisition against his suspected sdversan'. 
Castelvetro had been of 5ie celebrated academy of Mo- 
dena, whose alleged inclination to Protestantism had 
proved, several years before, the cause of its dissolu- 
tion, and of the persecution which some of its members 
suffered, Castelvetro, though he had avoided censnre at 
that time, was now denonnced about 1560, when the 
' persecution was hottest, to (he Inquisition at Bome. He 
obeyed its summons, but soon found it prudent to make 
his escape, and reached Chiavenna in the Grison do- 
minions. He lived several years afterwards in safe 
quarters, but seems never to have made an open profes- 
sion of the reformed &ith.' 

24. Castelvetro himself is one of the most considerable 
among tJie Italian critics ; but his taste is often lost in 

' Cresdmbeul, Stcila delli VoIeu Crtn^mbml, IL 431 1 TlnbcKbi, i. 31 ; 
PoMli. II. WS-3M. Qingoiiic, vt1.36S: ComlML Ti. tl. 
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subtlety, and his iaatidions temper seems to have Bonght 
nothmg 80 mach aa occasioQ for censure. His 
on AriH greatest work is a commentery upon the Poetdca 
gJJ^ of Aristotle ; and it may justly claim respect, 
not only as the earliest exposition of the theory 
of criticism, but for its acuteness, erudition, and inde- 
pendence of reasoning, which disclaims the Stagirite as 
a master, though the diffuseness osuol in that age, and 
the microsoopio subtlety of the writer's miud, may render 
its perusal tedious. Twininz, one of the best critics on 
the Poetics, has said, in apeaEing of the conunentaries of 
Gastelvetro, and of a later Italian, Beni, that " iheir pro- 
lixity, their soholastic and trifling subtlety, their nselesH 
tfidiousnesa of logical analysis, their microscopic detection 
of difficulties invisible to the naked eye of common sense, 
and their waste of confutation upon objections made only 
by themselves, and made on purpose to be oonfiited — all 
this, it must be owned, is disgusting and repulsive. It 
may sufficiently release a commentator from the duly of 
reading their works throughout, but not from that of 
examining and consulting them ; for in both these writers, 
but more especially in Beni, there are many remarks 
equally acute and solid; many difficulties will be seen 
clearly stated, and sometimes successfully removed; 
many things uaefolly Qlnstrated and clearly explained ; 
and if their freedom of censure is now and then disgraced 
by a little disposition to cavil, this becomes almost a 
virtue when compared with the servile and implicit ad- 
miration of Dacier." ' 

25. Castelvetro in his censorious humour did not spare 
^^ the greatest shades that repose ii^ the laurel 
of CsfiSe- groves of Parnassus, nor even those whom nit- 
^*j^^ tional pride had elevated to a level with them. 
Homer ia less blamed than any other ; but 
frequent shafts are levelled at Viigil, and not always 
unjustly, if poetry of real genius could ever bear the 
extremity of critical rigour, la which a monotonous and 
frigid mediocrity haa generally found refuge.* In Dante 

■ TwiDlng'a ArlatoOe's Poetln. pre- VlrElUo nelli amvCDerDlnu delU pn- 

flw, p, 13. fed», la qtuLe noD anole omdeficendvre • 

" One of hl0 ceiunm fUli on tiia numl pn^, oe m. cdw tanto ddara e 

mlDute partlciilATllir of tlie pmpbny i>f pvticnlari, nu, Ucendo 1 noml, Bao!« 
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he finds feidt with the pedantry that has filled his poems 
with terms of science, unintelligible and unpleasing to 
ignoratat men, for whom poem» are chiefly designed.' 
Ariosto he charges with plagiarism, laying nnnecessary 
stress on his borrowing some stories, as that of Zerbino, 
&om older hooks ; and even objects to his introduction 
of ialse names of kings, since wo may as well invent new 
monntains and rivers, as violate the known truths of 
history.' This pimctiliooa cavil is very characteristic of 
Caatelvetro. Yet he sometimes reaches a strain of 
philosophical analysis, and can by no means be placed 
in the ranks of criticism below La Harpe, to whom, by 
his attention to verb^ minuteness, as well as by the 
acrimony and self- confidence ttf his character, he may in 
fiome meaaore be compared. 

26. The Ercolano of Varchi, a series of dialogues, be- 
longs to the inferior but more numerous class ErmiBno a[ 
of critical writings, and, after some general ob- Varehi. 
servations on speech and language as common to men, 
turns to the favoorite theme of his contemporaries, their 
native idiom. He is one who with Bemho contends that 
' the language should not be called Italian, or even Tuscan, 
but Florentine, though admitting, what might be ex- 
pected, that few agree to this except the natives of the 
city. Varchi had written on the side of Caro against 
Caatelvetro, and though upon the whole he does not 
speak of the latter in the Ercolano with incivility, cannot 
restrain bis wiratb at an assertion of the stem critic of 
Uodena, that there were as famous writers in the Spanish 
and French as in the Italian language. Varchi even 
denies that there was any writer of reputation in the 
first of these, except Juan de la Mena, and the author of 
Antadis de Gaid, Varchi is now chiefly known aa the 

con flgnre dl pArUr« BlquAQto oflcnre, si mentft El ttmao 1 poem!. K fi9T. fiitt tbe 
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author of a respectable history, which, on account of its 
sincerity, was not published till the last century. The 
prejudice that, in common with some of hia fellow-citi- 
zens, he entertained in favour of the pbpnlar idiom of 
Florence, has affected the style of his history, which is 
reckoned both tediously diffuse and deficient in choice of 
phrase.' 

27. Varchi, in a passage of the Eroolano, having ex- 
Q,,,,^ tolled Danteeven in preference to Homer, gave 
weny About rise to a controversy wherein some Italian 
''"''' critics did not hesitato to point out the blemishes 
of their countryman. Bulgarini was one of these, 
Mftzzoni undertook the defence of Daote in. a work of 
considerable length, and seems to have poured out, still 
more abundimtly than his contemporaries, a torrent of 
philosophical disquisition. Bulg^ini replied again^ to 
him,' Crescimbeni speaks of these diecusBiona aa having 
been advant^iieous to Italian poetry." The good effects, 
however, wore not very sensibly manifested in the next 
century. 

28. Florence was the chief scene of these critical wars. 
Awiiemv Cosmo I., the most perfect type of the prince of 
uf Flu- Msicbiavel, sought by the encouragement of 
"""^' literature in this its most innocuous province, 
as he did. by the arts of embellishment, both to bring 
over the minds of his subjects a foigetfulness of libertj', 
and to render them unapt for its recovery. The Aca- 
demy of Florence resounded with the praises of Petrarch. 
A few seceders from this body established the more cele- 
brated academy DeUa Crusca, of the moe, whose appella- 
tion bespoke tiio spirit in which they meant to sift all 
they undertook to judge. They were soon engaged, and 
with some loss to ttieir feme, in a controversy upon the 
Gierusalemme Liberata, Camilio Pellegrino, a Nea- 
politan, had published in 1584 a dialogue on epicpoetrj-, 
entitled II Caraffa, wherein he gave the preference to 
Tasso above Ariosto. Though Florence had no peculiar 
interest in this question, the academicians thooght them- 
selves guardians of the elder bard's renown; and Tasso 
had offended the citizens by some, reflections in one of 
his dialogues. The academy permitted themselves, in a 
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formal reply, to place even Pulci and Boiardo above 
TasBO. It was easier to vindicate Arioato from eome of 
Pellegrjno'e censures, wliich are couched in the pedantic 
tone of insisting with the reader that he ought not to 
be pleaaed. He has followed Castelvetro m several 
criticisms. The rules of epic poetry so long observed, 
ho maintains, ought to be reckoned fundamental prin- 
ciples, which no one can dispute without presumption. 
The academy answer this well on behalf of Ariosto. 
Their censures on the Jerusalem apply in part to the 
characters and incidents, wherein they are sometimes 
right, in part to the language, many phrases, accordii^ 
to them, being bad Italian, as pietose for pie in the first 
line." 

29. Salviati, a verbose critic, who had written two 
quarto volumes on the style of Boccaccio, as- aj|y|jt|., 
sailed" the new epic in two treatises, entitled ijttKkun 
L'Infarinato. Tasso's Apology followed very "**' 
soon ; but it has ' been sometimes thought that these 
criticisms, acting on his morbid intellect, though he 
repelled them vigorously, might have influenced him to 
that waste of labour, by which, in the last years of his 
life, he changed so much of his great poem for the worse. 
The obscurer insects whom envy stiired up against its 
glory are not worthy to be remembered. The chief 
praise of Salviati himself is that he laid the foundations 
of the first classical dictionary of any modem language, 
the Vocabnlario della Crusca.'' 

30. Bouterwefe has made us acquainted with a treatise 
in Spanish on the art of poetry, which he regards pmdMo'. 

. as the earliest of its kind in modem literature. An of 
It could not be so according to the date of its 
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publication, which is in 1596; but the author, Alonzo 
Lopez Pinciano, waa physician to Charles V., and it was 
therefore written, in all probability, many years before it 
appealed from the prees. The title is rather quaint, 
FhiloBophia Antigua Poetioa, and it is written in the 
form of letters. Pinciano is the first who discovered the 
r Poetics of Aristotle, which he had diligently Btudied, to 
be a fragment of a lat^r work, ae is now generally 
admitted. " Whenever Lopez Pinciano," says Bonter- 
wek, " abandona Aristotle, his notions respecting the 
different poetic styles are as confused as those of his 
contemporaries ; and only a few of his. notions and dis- 
tinctions can be deemed of importance at the present day. 
But htB name is deserving of honourable remembrance, 
/or he was the first writer of modem times who endea- 
voured to establish a philosophic art of poetry ; and, 
with all hia veneration for Aiistotle, he was ibe first 
scholar who ventured to think for himself, and to go 
somewhat failiier than his master," ' The Art of Poetry, 
by Juan de la Cueva, is a poem of the didactic class, 
containing some information as to the history of Spanish 
verse/ I'he other critical treatises which appeajed in 
Spain about this time seem, to be of little importance ; 
but we know by the writings of Cervantes, that the 
poets of the age of Philip were, as usual, followed by the 
animal for whose natural prey they are designed, the 
sharp-Wthed and keen-scented critic. 

31 . Trance produced very few books of the same class. 
YfggO, The Institutiones Oratorisa of Omer Talon is 
ireaiiMiof anelemMitary and short tr^tise of I'hetorie,' 
ErtiidiiL. Baillet and Goujet give'some praise to the Art of 
Poetry by Pelletier, pubUshed in 1556." The treatise of 
Henry Stephens, on the Conformity of the French Lan- 
guage with the Greek, is said to contain very good obser- 
vations,' But it must be (for I do not recollect io have 
seen it) rather a book of grammar iiian of superior criti- 
cism. The Rhetorique Frangaise of Fouquelin (1555) 
seems to be little else than a summary of rhetorical 
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figures." That of Conrcellea, in 1557, is not much bet- 
tor," All these relate rather to prose than to poetry. 
From the number of versifiers in France, and the popu- 
larity of Bonsard and his school, we might have expected 
a lu^r harvest of ciitics. Pasquier, in big valuable 
miscellany, Les Becherches de la Franoe, has devoted a 
few pages to thin Eubjeot, but not on an extensive or sys* 
tematic plan ; nor can the two Biblioth^ues FianQaises, 
by La Croix du Maine and Verdier, both published in 
1584, tliough they contain a great deal of information as 
to the literature of France, with some critical estimates 
of books, b© reckoned in the class to whioh we are now 
adverting. 

32. Thomas Wilson, afterwards secretary of state, and 
much employed under Elizabeth, is the author wiiMnt 
of an " Art of Bhetorique," dated in the preface *" °f 
January, 1S53. The rules in thia treatise are ^^'™"'°°- 
chiefly from Aristotle, with the help of Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, but his examples and Uinstrations are modem. 
Warton says that it is the first system of criticism in onr 
language." But in common use of the word it is no cri- 
ticism at all, any more than the treatise of Cicero de 
Oratore; it is what it professes to be, a system of rhe- 
toric in the ancient manner; and, in this sense, it bad 
been preceded by the work of Leonard Cox, which has 
been mentioned in another place. Wilson was a man of 
considerable learning, and his Art of Khetorique is by no 
meami without merit. He deserves praise for censuring 
the pedantry of learned phrases, or, as he cfJls them, 
"stiunge inkhom terms," advising men "to speak as is 
commonly received i" and he censures also what was 
not less pedantic, the introduction of a French or Italian 
idiom, which the travelled English afieoted in order to 
show their politeness, as the scholars did the former to 
prove their erudition. Wilson had before published an 
Art of Lc^c. 

33. The first English criticism, properly speaking, that 
I find, is a short tract by Qascoyne. doubtless Quaojnt ; 
the poet of that name, published in 1575 ; " Cer- Webbe. 
tain Notes of Instruction concerning the making of Verse 
or Bhyme in English." It consists only of ten pages, 

k Glbert, p. IM. ■ Ibid. p. 3M. ■ lOlL of QiSL PMtiy, It. ItT. 
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but the observatioua are judicions. Gaacoyne recoQi' 
mends -that the sentenoe ehould, aa far aa possible, be 
finished at the close of two lines in the couplet roeasure.' 
Webbe, author of a " Diacourae of English Poetry" 
(1686), is copious in oomparison with Gascoynie, though 
he stretches but to seventy pages. His taste is better 
shown in his praise of Spenser for the Shepherd's Kalen- 
dar, than of Gabriel Harvey for his " reformation of our 
Englisib veree ;" that is, by forcing it into uncouth Latin 
measures, which Webbe has himself most unhappily 



34. A superior writer to Webbe was George Putten- 
rnttmbmi'i haiti, whose " Art of English Poesie," published. 
J"^ in 1589, is a small quarto of 258 pages in three 
books. It is in many parts very well written, 
in a measured prose, rather elaborate and dif^se. He 
quotas occasionally a little Greek. Among the contem- 
porary English poets, Puttenham extols " for eclogue and 
pastoral poetry Sir Philip Sidney and Master Chaloner, 
and that other gentleman who wrote the late Shepherd's 
Ealendar. For ditty and amorous ode I find Sir Walter 
Bawleigh's vein most lofly, insolent [uncommon], and 
passionate ; Master Edward Dyer for elegy most sweet, 
solemn, and of high conceit ; Gascon [Gaeooyne] for a 
good metre and for a plentiful vein ; Phaer and Golding 
for a learned and weU-connect«d verse, specially in trans- 
lation, clear, and very faithfully answering their author's 
intent. Others have also written with much facility, 
but more oommendably perhaps, if they had not written, 
so much nor so popularly. But last in recital and first 
in degree is the queen our sovereign lady, whose learned, 
delicate, noble muse easilj' surmountetb all the rest that 
have written before her time or since, for sense, sweet- 
ness, and subtilty, be it in ode, elegy, epigram, or any 
other kind of poem, heroic or lyric, wherein it shall 
please her majesty to employ her pen, even by so much 
odds as her own excellent estate and degree eiceedetb 
all the rest of her moat bumble vassals." " On this it may 
be remarked, that the only specimen of Elizabeth's poetiy 
which, as far as I know, remains is prodigiously bad.'' 

° Oata/ynt, nilb all Uie oUier early ' PuKenhiim, p. Gt of Haslewood's 
EogUKb ciiUcs, vaa republleliHl In • cdJUoD.or InCsuunUterarla, L 34a. 
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In some passages of Pnttontain we find a 
the higher province of philoeophical criticism. 

35. These treatiaes of Webbe and Puttenhajn may 
iave been preceded in order of ■writing, though gyjuj', 
sot of publication, by the performance oi a jj^"'" '^ 
nore illustrious author, Sir Philip Sidney. His ^' 
Defence of Poesy was not published till 1595. The De-/ 
fence of Poesy has already been reckoned among the 
lolite writings of the Elizabethan age, to which class 
i; rather belongs than to that of criticifim; for Sidney 
nrely comes to any literary censure, and is still farther 
nmoved from any profound philosophy. His seuGe is 
gtod, but not ingenious, and the declamatory tone weak- 
em its effects 



Sect. III. — On Woeks cf Ficrioit. 

Novels jLnd Rfloucei la Italy and Sptun — Sidnej^i ArcadU. 

36. The novels of Bandello, three parts of which were 
puhished in 1554, and a fourth in 1573, are N^veisof 
periaps the best known and the moat admired Bsadeuin 
in that species of composition after those of Boccaccio. 
Thy have been censured as licentious, but are fiir less 
so han any of preceding times, and the reflections are 
nsully of a moral cast. These, however, as well as the 
apeches, are very tedious. There is, not a little pre- 
diletion in Bandello for sanguinary stories. Gingiiene 
praies these novels for just sentiments, adherence to 
probbility, and choice of interesting aubjecta. In these 
respcts we often find a superiority in the older novels 
abovi those of the nineteenth century, the golden age, 
as itis generally thought, of fictitious story. But, in 
thenvnagement of these Bubjecta, the Italian and Spanish 
novefets show little skill ; they are worse cooks of better 
meat, they exert no power over the emotions beyond 
what he intrinsic nature of the events related must pro- 
duc6;Uiey sometimes describe well, but with no great 
imagintion; they have no strong conception of charac- 
ter, uoleep acquaintance with mankind, not often much 
hnmou, no vivacity and spirit of dialogue. 
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37. The Heoatomitki, or Hundred Tales, of Oiraldi ' 
Qtcinihio- Cinthio liave become known Sn Ei^and by the 

' recouTBC that ShakBpeare has hadtottemintwo 
instances, Cymbeline and Meaeure for Measure, for ihf 
subjects of hia plays. Cinthio Las also borrowed from 
himself in bis own tragedies. He is still more fond cf 
dark tales of blood tbaii Bandello. He seems confi% 
quently to bare possessed an \infortunate influence over 
tiie stage ; and to bim, as well as bis brethren of ibt 
Italian novel, we trace those srenes of improbable anl 
disgnsting horror from which, though the native t&sto 
and gentleness of 8bakepeare for the most part disdainel 
such helps, we recoil in almost all the other tragedian 
of the old English school. Of the remaining Italim 
novelists that belong to this period it is enough to mai- 
tiou Erizzo, better known as one of the founders of 
medallic science. His Sei Giomate contain thirty-ix 
novels, called Awenamenti. They are written with n- 
tolerable prolixity, but in a pure and even elevated t«e 
of morality. This character does not apply to the botoIs 
of Lasca. 

38. The French novels, ascribed to Margaret, qwen 
o([jj, of Navarre, and first published in 1668, vith 
tiiMii« the title "Histoire des Amans fortunes," tre 

principally taken from the Italian collectids 
or from the fabliaux of the tronvenrs. Though freefn 
language, they are written in a much less licenfina 
spirit than many of the former, but breathe tbrougbut 
that anxiety to exhibit the clergy, especially the reguLrs, 
in an odions or ridiculous light, which the princlplo of 
their iUttstrions authoress might lead ns to expect. Blle- 
forest translated, perhaps wiUi some variation, the nffels 
of Bandello into French.' 

39. Few probably will now dispute that the Iflian 
Spanish novel, a picture of real life, and sometiros of 
"!™?j^" true circumstances, is perused with less leati- 

ness than the Spanish romance, the alterative 
then offered to the lovers of easy reading. But tbj had 
very numerous admirers in that generation, nor -nfe the 
taste confined to Spain. The popularity of Am^^ de 
Gaul and Palmerin of Oliva, with their varion con- 

' Sonterwek.T,38S, metitlimBbjuHniB tHDlfa ceoCur; ; I do not kno^Ttfali^ 
KvenU otitur Ftench DOTelisto of tbe atx- of tbem. 
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tinnators, liae been already mentioned.* One of these, 
" Falmerin of England," appeared in French at Lyons in 
1555. It is uncertain who was the original author, or in 
what language it was first written. Cervantes has ho- 
noured it with a place next to Amadis. Mr. Sonthey, 
though he condescended to abridge Falmerin of England, 
^inka it inferior to that Iliad of romantic adventure. 
Several of the tales of knight-errantry that are recorded 
to have stood on the unfortunate shelves of Don Quixote 
laelong to this latter part of the century, (unong which 
Don Bellianis of Greece is better known by name than 
any other. These romances were not condemned by 
Oervant«a alone. " Every poet and prose writer," says 
Bouterwek, " of cultivated talent laboured to oppose the 
contt^on." ' 

40. Spain was the parent of a romance in a very 
different style, but, if leEs absurd and better i,,,^^^ 
written, not perhaps much more interesting Monn. 
to MB than those of chivaliy, the Diana of "■''^■ 
Montemayor. Sannazaro's beautiful model of pastoral 
romance, the Arcadia, and some which had been written 
in Portugal, take away the merit of or^nali^ Iroui 
this celebrated Action. It formed, however, a school 
in tliis department of literature, hardly less numerous, 
according to Bouterwek, tiian the imitators of Amadis." 
The language of Montemayor is neither laboured nor 
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affected, and, thongli Bometimea of rather too fonnal a, 
Bolemnity, especially in what the author thought philo- 
sophy, is remarkably harmonious and elevated ; nor is 
he deficient in depth of* feeling or fertility of imagi- 
nation. Yet the Bt<iry seems incapable of attracting 
any reader of thia age. The Diana, like Sannazaro'a 
Araadia, is mingled with much lyric poetry, which 
Bouterwek thinks is the soul of the whole composition. 
Cervantes indeed condemns all the longer of theae poems 
to the fiames, and gives but limited praise to the Diana. 
Yet this romance, and a continuance of it by Gil Polo, 
had inspired his own youthful genius in the Galatea. 
The chief merit of the Galatea, published in 1684, con- 
sists in the poetry which the story seems intended to 
hold together. In the Diana of Montemayor, and even 
in the Galatea, it has been supposed that real adventures 
and characters were generally shadowed— a practice not 
already without precedent, and which, by the French 
especially, was carried to a much greater length in later 
times. 

41. Spain became celebrated about the end of this 
' Novel, in "^^"t^T for liernovels ia the picaresipie style, 
ihspita- of which Lazarillo de Tonnes is the oldest 
^"* extant specimen. 1"he continuation of this 
little work ia reckoned inferior to the part 
written by Mendoza himself; but both together are 
amusing and inimitably short." The first edition of the 
Gmmim most celebrated romance of this class, Guzman 
d'AifKKhe. d'Alfarache, falls within the sixteenth century. 
It was written by Matthew Aleman, who is said to have 
lived long at court. Ho might there have acquired, 
not a knowledge of the tricks of common rogues, but an 
experience of mankind, which is reckoned one of the 
chief merits of his romance. Many of his stories also 
relate to the manned of a higher class than that of his 
hero. Guzman d'AlIarache ia a sort of prototype of 
Gil Bias, though, in fact, Le Sage has borrowed very 
freely from all the Spanish novels of this school. The 
adventures are numerous and diversified enoi^h to 
amuse an idle reader, and Aleman has displayed a great 

de Tonueg ti nckiHied MttUx 10 the thai of <be mui who wu cshiUled u & 
orlglnel, II (oDliliB Itae cmlf bIoij In ttis KHoontUa. 
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deal of good Benee in his reflections, which are expreseed 
in the pointed, condensed atyle affected "by most writers 
of Spain. Cervantes has not hesitated to borrow from 
him one of Sancho'a celebrated adjudications, in the 
well-known case of the lady, who was less pugnacious 
in defence of her honour than of the purse awarded by 
the court as its compensation. This story is, however, 
if I am not mistaken, older than either of them.' 

42. It may require some excuse that I insert in thia 
place Laa Guerras de Granada, a history of LMOuet- 
■certain Moorish factions in the last days of that ™ iJ* 
kingdom, both because it has been usually re- 
ferred to the seventeenth century, and because many 
have conceived it to be a true relation of events. It 
purports to have been translated by Gines Perez de la 
Eita, an inhabitant of the city of Murcia, from an Arabic 
original of one Aben Hamili. Its late English translator 
seems to entertain no doubt of its authenticity ; and it 
has been sagaciously observed that no Christian could 
have known the long genealogies of Moorish nobles 
which the book contains. Most of those, however, who 
read it without credulity, will feel, 1 presume, little 
difBculty in agreeing with Antonio, who ranks it " among 
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Hilesian fables, though very pleasing to tliose who have 
nothing to do." The Zegris and Abencerrages, with all 
their romantic exploits, ^em to be mere creations of 
Castilian imagination ; nor has Conde, in his excellent 
histoiy of the Moore in Spain, once deigned to notice 
them even as (aboloua; so much did he reckon this 
&mons production of Perez de la Hita below the hieto- 
rian's regard. Antonio mentionu no edition earlier than 
that of Alcali in 1604; the English translator names 
1601 for the date of its publication, an edition of which 
year is ia the Mnsenm ; nor do I find that any one has 
been aware of an earlier, published at Sarago^ in 1595, 
except Brtinet, who mentions it as rare and little known. 
It appears by the same authority that there is another 
edition of 1598. 

43. The heroic and pastoral romance of Spain contri- 
SMiht'i buted something, yet hardly so much as has 
Anadi*. ^en Bupposed, to Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, 

the only original production of this kind worthy of 
notice which our older literature can boast. The 
Arcadia was published in 1590, ha-ving been written, 
probably, by its highly accomplished author about ten 
years before. 

44. Walpole, who thought fit to display the dimen- 
itaciu- sions of his own mind, by announcing that he 
f^"'- could perceive nothing remarkable in Sir Philip 

Sidney (as if the suffr^e of Enrope in what he admits 
to be an age of heroes were not a decisive proof that 
Sidney himself overtopped those sons of Anak), says of 
the Arcadia, that it is " a tedious, lamentable, pedantio 
pastoral romance, which the patience of a young vii^n 
in love cannot now wade through." We may doubt 
whether Walpole could altogether estimate the patience 
of a reader so extremely unlike himself; and his epi- 
thets, except perhaps the first, are inapplicable : the 
Arcadia is more free from pedantry than most books of 
that age ; and though we are now so accustomed to a 
more stimulant diet in fiction, that few would read it 
through with pleasure, the story is as sprightly as most 
other romances, sometimes indeed a little too much so, 
for the Arcadia is not quite a book for " young virgins," 
of which some of its admirers by hearsay seem not to 
have been aware. By the epithet " pastoral," we may 
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doubt whether Walpole knew much of this romance 
beyond its name ; for it haa far less to do with ghepherds 
than with courtiers, though the id^ might probably be 
suggested by the popularity of the Diana. It does not 
appear to me that the Arcadia is more tiresome and 
DBinteresting than the generality of that claas of long 
romances, proverbially among the moat tiresome of all 
books ; and, in a less fastidious age, it was read, no 
doubt, even as a story with some delight.' It displays 
a superior mind, rather complying with a temponury 
taste than affected by it, and niany pleasing passages 
occur, especially in the tender and mnocent loves of 
Pyroclea and Fhiloclea. I think it, nevertheless, on 
the whole, inferior in sense, style, and spirit to the 
Defence of I'oesy, The following passage has some 
appearance of having suggested a well-known poem in 
the next age to the lover of Sacharissa ; we may readily 
believe that Waller had turned over, in the glades of 
Fenshurst, the honoured pages of her immortfd uncle :* — 
45. " The elder is named Pamela, by many men not 
deemed inferior to her sister; for my part, when I 
marked them both, methought there was (if at least 
fluoh peifections may receive the word of more) more 
sweetness in Fhiloclea, but more majesty in Pamela: 
methought love played in Philoclea's eyes, and threatened 
in Pamela's; methought Philoclea's beauty only per- 
suaded, but so persuaded as all hearts must yield ; 
Pamela's beauty used violence, and such violence as no 
heart could resist, and it seems that such proportion is 
between their minds. Fhiloclea so bashful, as if her 
excellencies had stolen into her before she vras aware ; 
so humble, that she will put all pride out of counte- 
nance ; in sum, such proceeding as will stir hope, but 
teach hope good manners ■ Pamela, of high thoughts, 
who avoids not pride with not knowing her excellencies, 
hut by making that one of her excellencies to be void 
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of pride ; her mother's wisdom, greatness, nobility, iDttt, 
if I can guess aright, knit with a more comtant tem[>er." 
46. The Arcadia Htauds quite alone among English 
fictioUB of this centsiry. But many were traus- 
oiotber ^ lajcd in the reign of Elizabeth fiom the Italian, 
^tiiBh French, Spanish, and even Latin, among which 
Painter's Palace of Pleasure, whence Shakspeare 
took several of his plots, and the numerous labours of 
Antony Monday may be mentioned, Palmorin of Eng- 
land in 1580, and .Aaaadis of Gaul in 1592, were among 
these; othexa of less value were transferred from the 
Spanish text by the same industrions hand ; and since 
these, while still new, were aufBcieat to furnish all the 
gratification required by the public, our own writers 
did not much task their invention to augment the stock. 
They would not have been very successful, if we may 
judge by such deplorable specimens as Breton and 
Greene, two men of considerable poetical talent, have 
left us.*' The once famous story of uie Seven Champions 
of Christendom, by one Johnson, is of rather a superior 
' class ; the adventures are not original, but it is by no 
means a translation &om any single work.° Mallory's 
famous romance, La Morte d' Arthur, is of much earlier 
date, and was first printed by Cazton. It is, however, 
a translation from several French romances, though 
written in very spirited language. 
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Chap. Till. ■ TARTAGLIA AKD CAEDAN— PELLETIER. 



CHAPTER Yin. 

HISTORY OF PHYSICAL AND MISCELl.iNEOTO LrrEBATDRE 



Sect. I. — On Mathematical and Physical Science. ' 



1. The breach of faith towards Tartaglia, by which 
Cardan commumcated to the world the method Tarugiia 
of solving cubic equations, having rendered "^c»«i™. 
them enemies, the injured party defied the aggreeaor to 
a contest, wherein each should propose thirty-one pro- 
blems to be solved by the other. Cardan accepted the chal- 
lenge, and gave a list of his probleioa, but devolved the 
task of meeting hifi antt^nist on his disciple Ferrari. 
The problems of Tartaglia are so much more difScult than 
those of Cardan, and the latter'a representative so fi-e- 
quently foiled in solving them, aa to show the former in 
a high rank among algebraists, though we have not so 
long a list of his discoveries.' This is told by himself in 
a work of miscellaneous mathematical and physical learn- 
ing, Quesiti ed invenzioni diverse, published in 1646. 
In 1555 be put forth the first part of a treatise, entitled 
Trattato di numeri e misure, the second part appearing 
in 1560. 

- 2. Felletier of Mans, a man advantageously known 
both in literature and science, published a short Algebra or 
treatise on algebra in 1554. He does not give P^HfUer- 
the method of solving cubic equations, but Hutton is 
mistaken in supposing that be was ignorant of Cardan's 
work, which he quotes. . In fact he promises a third 
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book, this treatise being divided into two, on the liigber 
parts of algebra; bat I do not know whether this be 
lound in any. subsequent edition. Pelletier does not em- 
ploy the aigns + and — , which had been invented by 
Stifelius, using p and m instead, but we find the sign V 
of irrationality. What is perhaps the most original in 
this treatise is, that its aumor perceived that, in a qua- 
dntic equation, where the root is rational, it must be a 
divisor of the absolute number.^ 
3. In the Whetstone of Wit, by Eobert Eecord, in 
Beojrt', 1557, we find the signs + and — , and, for the 
wi^ToMi first time, that of equality =, which he in- 
vented.' Record knew that a quadratic equa- 
tion has two roots. The scholar, for it is in dialogue, 
having beenperplexed by this as a difficulty, the master 
answers, " Imt variety of roots doth declaro that one 
equation in number may serve for two several questions. 
But the form of the question may easily instruct yon 
which of these two roots you shall take fo^ your purpose. 
Howbeit, sometimes you may take both."' He says 
nothing of cubic equations, having been prevented by an 
interruption, the nature of which he does not divulge, 
from continuing his algebraic lessons. Wo owe there- 
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fore DoHung to Record but hJs invention of a sign. As 
these artifices not only abbreviate, but clear up the pro- 
cess of reasoning, each sncceseive improvement in nota- 
tion deserves, even in the mo&t concise sketch of mathe- 
matical history, to be remarked. But certainly they do 
not exhibit any peculiar ingennity, and might have oc- 
curred to the most ordinary student. 

4. The great boast of Fiunce, and indeed of algebraical 
science generally, in this period, was Francis ^ 
Viete, oftener called Vieta, so truly eminent a 
man that he may well spare laurels which are not hia 
own. It has been observed in another place, that after 
Montncia had rescued &om the hands of Wallis, who 
claims everything for Harriott, many algebraical methods 
indisputably contained in the writings of his own coun- 
tryman, Cossali has come forward, witti an equal cogency 
of proof asserting the right of Cardan to the greater num- 
ber of them. But the following steps in the progress of 
algebra may be justly attribute to Vieta alone, hh ako- 
1, We must give the first place to one less dif- '"*» 
ficult in itself than important in its results. In the 
earlier algebra, alphabetical characters were not gene- 
rally employed at all, except that the Res, or unknown 
quantity, was sometimes set down R. for the sake of 
brevity. Stifelins, in 1644, firat employed a literal 
notation, A. B, C, to express unknown quantities, while 
Cardan, and, according to Cossali, Lnca di Boigo, to 
whom we may now add Leonard of Pisa himself, make 
some use of letters to express indefinite numbers.* But 
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Yieta first applied them aa general qmbols of quantify, 
Bind, by thus lorming the scattered uements of spedioua 
analyaie into a ayatem, haa been justly reckosed the 
founder of a science which, from its extensive applica- 
tion, has made the old 'problems of mere numerical 
algebra appear elementary and almost trifling. • 'Algebra," 
says Kiistner, " from famishing amusing enigmas to the 
Gossisia," as lie calls the first teachBra of the art, "be- 
came the logic of geometrical invention. "' It would 
appear a natural conjecture, that the improvement, to- 
wards which BO many steps bad been taken by others, 
might occar to the mind of Vieta simply as a means of 
saving the trouble of arithmetical operations in working 
out a problem. Bnt those who refer to his treatise enti- 
tled De Arte Analytica Isag<^, or even the first page of 
it, will, I conceive, give credit to tbe author for a more 
scientific view of his own invention. He calls it li^atice 
speciosa, as opposed to the logistics nutnerosa of the 
older analysis ; * Ms theorems are all general, the given 
quantities being considered as indefinite, nor does it 
appear that he substituted letters for the known quan- 
tities in the investigation of particular problems. \v hat- 
ever may have su^ested this g^eat invention to the mind 
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5. Secondly, Yieta lutderHtood the trasBfonnation of 
equations, so aa to clear them Irom oo-efficients or surd 
roots, or to eliminate the second tenn. This, howeTer, 
is ffoAy claimed by Coesali for Cardan. Yet it seems 
that the procesB employed by Cardan was much less 
neat and ehort than that of Yieta, which ia atill in oee.'' 
3. He obtained a solution of cubic equations ina different 
method &om that of Tartaglia. 4. " He shows," says 
Montucla, " that whea the unknown quantity of any 
equation may have several positive values, for it must be 
ai^itted that it is only these that he considers, the 
second term has for its co-efScient the sum of these 
values with the sign -~ ; the third has the toito, of the 
producte of these Talaee multiplied in pairs ; the fourth, 
the sum of such products multiplied in threes, and so 
forth ; finally, that the absolute term is the product of all 
the values. Here is the discovery of HMriott pretty 
nearly made." It is at least no small-advance towards 
it.' Cardan is said to have gone some way towards this 
theory, but not with much cleamess, nor extending it to 
equations above the third degree. 6. He devised a me- 
thod of solving equations by approximation, analogous 
to the process of extractiDg roots, which has been super- 
seded by the invention of more compendious rules.' 
6. He has been regarded by some as the true author of 
the application of algebra to geometry, giving copious 
examples of the solution of prohioms by this method, 
thougli all belonging to straight lines. It looks like a 
sign of the geometrical relation under which he contem- 
pkted his own science, that he uniformly denominates 
the first power of the unknown quantity latui. But this 
will be found in older writers." 
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6. " Algebra," says a philosopher of the present day, 
" was still only an ingeuiouB art, limited to the ioTesti- 
gation of numbers ; Vieta displayed all its extent, and 
instituted general expreasions for particular results. 
Having profoundly meditated on the nature of algebra, 
he perceived that the chief characteristio of the Bcience 
is to express relations. Newton With the same idea de- 
fined algebra an univeTsal arithmelio. The first con- 
sequences of this general principle of Vieta were his own 
application of his specious analysis to geometry, and the 
theoiy of curve lines, which is due to Descartes ; a fruit- 
fiil idea, from which the analysis of fiuictions, and the 
most sublime discoveries, have been deduced. It has 
led to the notion that Descartes is the first who applied 
a^ebra to geometry ; but this invention is really due to 
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Vieta; for he resolved geometrical problems by alge- 
braic analysis, and coastruoted figures by means of ' 
these solutions. These investigationB led bira to the 
theory of angular sections, and to the general equations 
which expresB the values of chords." ° It has been ob- 
seired above, that this requires a alight limitation as to 
the solution of problems. 

7. The Algebra of Bombelii, published in 1689, is the 
only other treatise of the kind during this period that 
seems worthy of much notice, Bombelii saw better tliaa 
Cardan the nature of what is called the irreducible case 
in cubic equations. But Vieta, whether after Bombelii 
or not is not certain, had the same merit." It is remark- 
able that Vieta seems to have paid little regard to the 
discoveries of his predecessors. Ignorant, probably, of 
the writings of Record, and perhaps even of those of 
Stifolius, he neither uses the sign = of equality, em- 
ploying instead the clumsy word j^qnatio, or rather 
.^quetur,'' nor numeral exponents ; and Hatt«n ob- 
serves that Vieta's algebra has, in consequence, the' 
appearance of being older than it is, He mentions, 
however, the signs + and ■ — ■, as usual in his own time. 

8. Anjidst the great progress of algebra through the 
eixteenth century, the geometers, content with Geomeie™ 
what the ancients had left them, seem to have "'^ 
had little oare but to elucidate their remains. ^ 
Bnclid was tlie object of their idolatry ; no fault could 
be acknowledged in his elements, and to write a verbose 
commentary upon a few propositions was enoi^h to 
make the reputation of a geometer. Among the almost 
innumerable editions of Euclid that appeared, those of 
Commandin and Olavius, both of them in the first rank 
of mathematicians for that t^e, may be distii^uisbed. 
Commandin, especially, was much in request in Eng- 
land, where he was frequently reprinted, and MontucTa 
calls him the model of commentators for the pertinence 
and sufficiency of his notes. The commentary of Cla- 

" M. Fonrltri quoted In Blognptale • prMninpliim of copjing one from 
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Tins, though a little prolix, acquired a still higher re- 
putation. We owe to Commandin editions of the more 
difficult geometers, Archimedes, Pappus, and Apollo- 
nius ; but he attempted little, and that without success, 
beyond the prOTiuce of a translator and a commentator. 
Manrolycns of Messina hail no snperior among contem- 
porary geometers. Besides Ms edition of Archimedes, 
and other labours on the ancient mathematiciane, he 
stmclt out the elegant tbeoij, in which others have fol- 
lowed him, of dednoing the properties of the conic sec- 
tions from those of the cone itself. But we must refer 
the reader to Montucla, and other historical and bio- 
graphical works, for the less distinguished writers of the 
sixteenth age.'' 

9. The extraordinaiy labour of Joachim Ebeeticus in 
j"4chini his trigonometrical calculationa has been men- 
RiiaUcoi. tioned in our first volume. His Opus Pala- 
tinnm de Triangulis was published from his manuscript 
by Valentine Otho, in- 1594. But the work was left 
incomplete, and' the editor did not accomplish what 
Joachim had designed. In his tables the sines, tangents, 
and Heoante are only calculated to ten instead of fifteen 
places of decimals. Pitiscns, in 1613, not only com- 
pleted Joachim's intention, but carried the miauteness 
of calculation a good deal farther.' 

10, It can excite no wonder that the system of Coper- 
Copchiun nicuH, simple and beautiful as it is, met with 
""■y- little encouragement for a long time after ite 
promulgation, when we reflect upon the natural obstacles 
to its reception. Mankind can in general take thoRO 
theories of the celestial movements only upon trust from 
philosophers ; and in this instance it required a very 
general concurrence of competent judges to overcome 
the repugnance of what called itself common sense, and 
was in fact a prejudice as natural, as universal, and as 
irresistible as could influence human belief. With this 
was united another, derived from the language of Scrip- 
ture ; and though it might have been sufGcient to 
answer, that phrases implying the rest of the earth and 
motion of the sun are merely popular, and such as those 
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who are best convinced of tlie opposite doctrine must 
emploj in ordinary language, thia was neither satiafac* 
tory to the vulgar, nor recognised by the church. Nor 
were the astronomers in general much more favourable 
to the new Uieory than either the clergy or the multi- 
tude. They had taken pains to familiarise their under- ^ 
Htandings with the Ptolemaic hypothesis; and it may 
be oft£ii ohHerred that those who have once mastered a 
complex theory are better pleased with it than with one 
of more simplicity, llie whole weight of Aristotle's 
name, which, in the sixteenth century, not only biassed 
the judgment, but eng^ed the passions, connected as it 
was with general orthodoxy and the preservation of 
established systems, was thrown into the scale against 
Copemicns. It was asked what demonstration could 
be given of his hypothesis ; whether the moTements of 
the heavenly bodies ooutd not be reconciled to the 
Ptolemaic ; whether the greater quantity of motion. Mid 
the complicated arrangement which the latter required, 
coiild be deemed sufficient objections to a scheme pro- 
ceeding from the Author of nature, to whose power and 
wisdom our notions of simplicity and facility are in- 
applicable ; whelher the moral dignity of man. and his 
peculiar relations to the Deity, unfolded in Scripture, 
did not give the world he inhabits a better claim to 
the place of horKiur in the universe, than could be pre- 
tended, on the score of mere magnitude, for the sun. 
It must be confessed that tlte strongest presumptions 
in favour of the system of Copernicus vi^ere not dis- 
covered by himself. 

n. It is easy, says Sloiitacla, to reckon the number 
of adherents to the Copemican theory during the six- 
teenth century. After SIueticuB, they may be nearly 
reduced to Reinhold, author of the Prussian tables ; 
Rothman, whom Tycho drew over ailerwards to his owA- 
system; Christian WnrsticiuB (Ursticius), who made 
some prMelytes in Italy; finally, Meostlin, the illus- 
trious master of Kepter. He mi^t have added Wright 
and Gilbert, for the credit of England. Among the 
Italian proselytes made by WnnrticinB, we may perhaps 
name Jordano Bruno, who atrennooBly asserts the CopCT- 
nican hypothesis ; and two mnofa greater authorities in 
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physical science, fienedetti and Galileo Limselt It is 

evident that the preponderance of Taluable Eaftirages 
was already on the aide of truth.' 

12. The predominant disinclination to contravene the 
Trciu apparent testimonies of sense and Soriptnre 
^'™'* had, peihaps, more effect than the desire of 

' originality in suggesting the middle course taken 1^ 
Tycho Srahe. He was a Dane of noble birth, and early 
drawn, by the impulse of natural genius, to the study 
of astronomy. Frederic III., his sovereign, after Tycho 
had already obtained some reputation, erect<id for him 
the observatory of Uraniburg in a small isle of the Baltic," 
In this solitude he passed above twenty years, accumu* 
lating the most extensive and accurate observations 
which were known in Europe before the discovery of 
the telescope and the improvement of astronomical in- 
struments. These, however, were not published till 
1606, though Kepler had previously used them in his 
TabtUffi Rodolphirue. Tycho himself did far more in 
this essential department of the astronomer than any of 
his predecessors ; his resources were much beyond those 
of Copernicus, and the latter years of this century may 
be said to make an epoch in physical astronomy. Fre- 
deric, landgrave of Hesse, was more than a patron of the 
science. The observations uf that prince have been 
deemed worthy of praise long after lus'rank had ceased 
to avail them. The emperor Rodolph, when Tycho had 
been driven by envy fronw Denmark, gave him an asylum 
and the means of carrj'ing on his observations at Prague, 
where he died in 1601. He was the first in modem 
times who made a catalogue of stars, roistering their 
positions as well as his instruments permitted him. This 
catalogue, published in his Progymnasmata in 1602, 
contained 777, to which, from Tycho's ovm manoBcripts, 
Kepler -added 223 stars.' 

13. In the new mundane system of Tycho Brahe, 
Hii ivBte which, though first regularly promulgated to 

the world in his Progymnasmata, had been com- 
municated in his epistles to the landgrave of Hesse, he 
supposes the five planets to move round the sun, but 
carries the sun itself with these five satellites, as well as 
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the moon, round the eartli. Though this, at least at the 
time, might explaiu the known phenomena as well as the 
two other theories, its want of simplicity always pre- 
vented its reception. Except Longomontanus, the 
countryman and disciple of Tycho, scarce any conspicu- 
ous astronomer adopted an hypothesis which, if it had 
been devised some tmie sooner, would perhaps have met 
with better success. But in the seventeenth century, 
the wise all fell into the Copemican theory, and the 
many were content without any tiieory at aU, 

14. A great discovery In physical astronomy may be 
ass^ned to Tycho. Aristotle had pronounced comets to 
be meteors generated below the orbit of the moon. But 
a remarkable comet in 1 377 having led Tycho to observe 
its path accurately, be came to the conclusion that these 
bodies ^e far beyond the lunar orbit, and that they pass 
through what had always been taken for a solid firma- 
ment, environing the starry orbs, and which plays no 
small part in the system of Ptolemy. He was even 
near the discovery of their elliptic revolution, the idea 
of a curve round the sun having struck Mm, tiough he 
could not follow it by observation." 

15. The acknowledged necessity of reforming the 
Julian calendar gave in this age a great im- or^Drim 
portance to astronomy. It is unnecessary to CiieixUr. 
go into the details of this change, effected by the au- 
thority of Gregory XIII., and the akiU of Liliua and 
Clavius, the mathematicians employed under him. The 
new calendar was immediately received in all countries 
acknowledging the pope's supremacy : not so much on 
that account, though a discrepancy in the ecclesiastical 

■ reckoning would. have been very inconvenient, as of its 
real superiority over the Julian. The Protestant coun- 
tries came much more slowly into the alteration ; truth 
being no longer truth when promulgated by the pope. 
It is now admitted that the Gregorian calendar is very 
nearly perfect, at least as to the computation of the solar 
year, though it is not quite accurate for the purpose of 
finding Easter. In that age it had to encounter the 
opposition of Mtestlin, an astronomer of deserved repu- 
tation) and of Scaliger, whose knowledge of cbronolt^y 

° HuibuU, p. to. 
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ouglit to have made him converBant with the Bubject, bnt 
who, by a method of squaring the circle, which he an- 
noonoea with great, confidence as a demonstration, showed 
the world that his genius did not guide him to the exact 
sciences." 

16. The science of optics, as well as all other branches 
i^y^^ of the mixed mathematics, fell very short of 

astronomy in the nnmber and success of its 
promoters. It was carried not much &rther than the 
point where Alhazen, Vitello, and Roger Bacon left it. 
Maaroljcns, of Mesitina, in a treatise published in 1576, 
though written, according to Montuola, fifty years be- 
fore, entitled Theoremata de Luminc et Umbra, has 
mingled a few novel trnths with error. He explains 
rightly the fact that a ray of light, received through a 
small aperture of any shape, produces a circular illu- 
mination on a body intercepting it at some distance ; 
and points out why different defects of vision are reme- 
died by convex or concave lenses. He had, however, 
mistaken notions as to the visual power of the eye, which 
he ascribed not to the retina but to the crystalline hu- 
mour ; and on the whole, Maurolycus, though a veiy 
distinguished philosopher in that age, seems to have 
made few considerable disooveries in physical science.' 
Baptista Porta, who invented, or at least made known, 
the camera obscura, though he dwells on many optical 
phenomena in his Magia Naturalis, sometimes making 
just observations, had little insight into the principles 
that expltun them." The scienoe of perspective has been 
more frequently treated, e^ecially in this period, by 
painters and architects than by mathematicians. Albert 
Durer, Berlio, Vignola, and especially Peruzzi, distin- 
guished themselves by piactioal treatises ; but the geo- 
metrical principles were never well laid down before the 
work of Guide Qbaldi in 1600.' 

17. This author, of a noble &nu1y in the Apennines, 
iiHhuii "m^^ high also among the improvers of theore- 

"^ tical mechanios. This great science, checked, 
like so many others, by the erroneous principles of Aris- 
totle, made scarce any prepress till near the end of the 
century. Cardan and Tartaglia wrote upon the subject. 
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but their acnteneBs in abstract mathematics did not com- 
penBate for a want of aooiirate obeeTvation and a etrange 
TooeeneBB of reasoning. Thoa Cardan infers that the 
power required to sustain a weight on an inclined plane 
Tfkries in the exact ratio of the angle, because it Tanishee 
when the phtne is horizontal, ana becomes equal to the 
weight when the plane is perpendicular. But thia must 
be the case if the power follows any other law of direct 
variation, as that of the sine of inclination, that ia, the 
height, which it really does.^ Tartaglia, on his put, 
conceived that a cannon-ball did not indeed describe two 
sides of a parallelogram, as was commonly imagined 
even by scientific writers, but, what is hardly less ab- 
surd, that ilB point-blank direction and line of peipen- 
dioular descent are united by a circular arch, to which 
they are tangents. It was generally agreed till the time 
of Ouido Ubaldi, that the arms of a lever chai^»d with 
equal weights, if displaced from the horizontal p<»ition, 
would recover it when set at liberty. Benedetti of Turin 
had juster notions than his Italian contemporaries ; he 
ascribed the centrifugal force of bodies to their tendency 
to move in a straight line ; he determined the law of 
equilibrium for the oblique lever, and even underetood 
the composition of motionB," 

18. If, indeed, we should give credit to the sisteenth 
centuiy for all that was actually discovered, and even 
reduced to writing, we might now proceed to the great 
name of Galileo. For it has been said that his treatise 
Delia Scienza Meccanica was written in 1592, though 
not puljliehed for more than forty years afterwards.' 
But as it has been our rule, with not many exceptions, to 
date books from their publication, we must defer any 
mention of this remarkable work to the next period. The 
eiperimenta, however, made by Galileo, when lecturer 
in mathematics at Pisa, on falling bodies, come strictly 
within our limits. He was appointed to this office in 
1589, and left it in 1692. Among the many unfounded 
assertions of Aristotle in physics, it was one that the 
velocity of foiling bodies was proportionate to their 
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wei^ts ; Galileo took advantage of the leamng tower of 
Fua to prove the contrary. Bnt this intportant, thoogh 
obviotis experiment, vhich laid open much of the 
theoiy of motion, disploased the adherents of Aristotle 
80 highly that they compelled him to leave Pisa. He 
soon obtained a chair in the university of Padua. 

19. Bnt on the same priuciple that we exclude the 
suunot work of Galileo on mechanics Irom the Bix- 
sievinm. teenth century, it eeems reasonable to mention 

that of Simon St«vinns of Bruges ; since the first edition 
of his Statics and Hydrostatics was printed in Dutoh as 
early ae 1585, though we can hardly date its reception 
among the scientific public before the Latin edition in 
1608. Stevinus has been chiefly known by his diBcoveiy 
of the law of equilibrium on the inclined plane, which 
had baffled the ancients, and, as we have seen, was 
mistaken by Cardan. Stevinus supposed a flexible 
chain of uniform weight to descend down the sides of 
two connected planes, and to hang in a sort of festoon 
below. The chain would be in eqnilibrio, because, if it 
began to move, there would be no reason why it should 
not move for ever, the Gircamstances being unaltered 
by any motion it could have ; and thus there would be a 
perpetual motion, which is impossible. But the part 
below, being equally balanced, must, separately taken, 
be in equilibrio ; consequently the part above, lying 
along the planes, must also be in equilibrio ; and hence 
the weight of the two parts of the chain must be equal, 
or if that lying along the shorter plane be ctdled the 
power, it will be to the other as the lengths ; ot if there 
be but one plane, and the power hang perpendicularly, 
as the height to the length. 

20. The first discovery made In hydrostatics since the 
H^dro- time of Archimedes is due to Stevinus. He 
iisUcs. found that the vertical pressure of fluids on a 

horizontal surfiice is as the product of the base of the 
vessel by its height, and showed the law- of pressure 
even on the sides." 

21. The year 1600 was the first in which England 
Gilbert produced a remarkable work in physical sci- 
on ■*« ence; but this was one sufGcieut to raise a 
nugHt. j^ijjjg reputation for its author. Gilbert, a 
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physiciaB, in liis Latin treatise on the magnet, not only 
collected all the knowledge which others had poaBeeeed 
on that Hubject, bnt became at once the father of experi- 
mental philosophy in this island, and by a singular 
felicity and Bcuteness of genius, the founder of theories 
which have been revived after the lapse of ages, and are 
almost universally received into the creed of the science. 
The magnetism of the earth itself, his own original 
hypothesis, nova ilia nostra et inandita de tellure sen- 
tentiEt, could not, of course, be confirmed by all the 
experimental and analogical proof, which has rendered 
that doctrine accepted in recent philosophy ; but it was 
by no means one of those vague conjectiues that are 
sometimes unduly applauded, when they receive s con- 
firmation by the fevour of fortune. He relied on tie 
analogy of terrestrial phenomena to those exhibited by 
what he calls a terrdla, or artificial spherical magnet. 
, What may be the validity of his reasonings from experi- 
meut it is for those who are conversant with the subject 
to determine, but it is evidently by the torch of experi- 
ment that he was guided. A letter from Edward 
Wright, whose authority as a mathematician is of some 
value, admits the terrestrial magnetism to be proved. 
Gilbert was also one of our earliest Copeniicans, at least 
as to the rotation of the earth ;' and with his usual 
sagacity inferred, before the invention of the telescope, 
that there are a multitude of fixed stars beyond the 
reach of our vision.* 
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OESNKR'S ZOOIOaT. 



Sect. II. — Os Natueai History. 



Zoologr— G«iDer. Aldroriudiu. BoUny— Lobel, CKulpbi. »iid oUien. 

22. ZooLOOY and botany, in tbe middle of tte sixteenth 
Owner'B centuTy, were aa yet almost neglected fields of 
TooioBj. tnowledge ; scarce anything had been added 
to the 'valuable history of animals by Aristotle, and 
those of plants by Theuphraetns and Dioscorides. But 
in the year 1651 wtts published the first part of an im- 
mense work, the History of Animals, by that prodigy of 
general erudition, Conmd Gesner. This treats of vivi- 
parous quadropedsi the second, which appeared in 
1564, of the oviparous; the third, in 1555, of birds; the 
fourth, in the following year, of fishes and aquatic 
animals; and one, long afterwards, published in 1587, 
relates to serpents. I'he first part was reprinted with 
additions in 1560, and a smaller work of woodcuts and 
shorter desoriptione, called loones Animalium, appeared 
in 1553. 

23. This work of tlie first great naturalist of modern 
luchi- times is thus eulogised by one of the latest: — 
mQUrhy " Gcsner's History of Animals," says Cuvier, 
' ■ " may be considered as the basis of all modem 
zoology; copied almost literally by Aldrovandus, 
abridged by Jonston, it has become the foundation of 
much more recent works; and more than one famous 
author has borrowed from it silently most of his learn- 
ing; for those passages of the ancients, which have 
escaped Gesner, have scarce ever been observed by the 
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modems. He deserved their confidence by his hcch- 
Koy, Mb perepicuity, hie good &itb, and BometimeB by 
the eagaoity of hia Tiewa. Though he has not kid 
down any natural olasHification by genera, he often 
pointo out very well the true relations of beings." " 
. 24. Gesner treats of every animal under eight heads 
or chapters ; — 1. Its name in different Ian- otBfcr'a 
guages; 2. Its external description and naual urauge- 

!»lace of habitation ; 3. Its , natural actions, ™™'' 
ength of life, diseases, &o. ; 4. Its disposition, or, aa we 
may say, moral character; 5. Its utility, eioept for food 
and medicine ; 6. Its use as food ; 7. Its use in medi- 
cine ; 8. The philological relations of the name and 
qualities, their proper and figurative use in language, 
which is subdivided into several sections. 80 comprehen- 
sive a notion of 20ol<%y displays a mind accustomed to 
encyclopedic systems, and loving the labours of learning 
for their own sake. Much, of course, wonld have a very 
secondary value in the eyes of a good naturalist. His 
method is alphabetical, but it may be reckoned an 
alphabet of genera; for he arranges what he deems ct^' 
nate species together. In the Icones Animalium we 
find somewhat more of classification. Gesner divides 
quadrupeds into Animalia Mansueta and Animnl i a Fera ; 
tiie farmer in two, the latter in four orders, Cuvier, in 
the paasage above cited, writing probably from memory, 
has hardly done justice to Gesner in this reepect. The 
delineations in the History of Animals and jn the Icones 
are very rude j and it is not always easy, with so little 
assistance fi-om engraving, to determine the species from 
hie description. 

25. LinneeuB, thoi^ professing to give the jynonyme 
of his predecessors, has been frequently care- 
less (md unjust towaiiiB Gesner; his mention ?™b'w'" 
of several quadrupeds (the only part of the j"''JISi)'^ 
latter's work at which I have looked) having "^ 
been unnoticed in the Sjstema Katune. We do not 
find, however, that Gesner had made very considerable 
additions to the number of species known to the- an- 
cients ; and it cannot be reckoned a proof of his acute- 
ness in zoology, that he placed the hippopotamus among 

b BJogr. Uiili«K)le, itL Geuur. 
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aquatic animals, and the bat among birdB. In the Iatt«r 
extraoTdinaiy error he was followed by aU other natu- 
ralists till the time of Bay. Yet he shows some judg- 
ment in rejecting plainly fabulona animals. In the edi- 
tion of 1551 I find but few quadrupeds, except those 
belonging 1o the countries round the Hediterraneat), or 
mentioned by Pliny and ^lian.' The Rein-deer, which 
it is doubtAil whether the ancienta knew, though there 
seems reason to believe that it was formerly an inhabit- 
ant of Poland and Germany, he found in Albertus 
Magnus ; and from him, too, Gesner had got some notion 
of the Polar Bear, He mentions the Musk-deer, which 
was known through the Arabian writers, though uuno- 
ticod by the ancients. The new world fumiAed him 
with a scanty list. Among these is the Opossum, or 
Simi-Vulpa (for which Linnsens has not given him 
credit), an account of which he may have found in Pin- 
zon or Peter Martyr;'' the Manati, of which he found a 
description in Hernando's History of the Indies; and 
the Guinea Pig, Cuniculua Indus, which he says was, 
within a few yeare, first brought to Europe from the 
New World, but was become everywhere common. In 
the edition of 1560, several more species are introduced. 
OlauB M^nus bad, in the mean time, described the 
Glutton ; and Belon had found an Armadillo among 
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itiuenint quacks in Turkey, though he knew that it came 
ft'om Amerioa.™ Belon had also described the Axis- 
deer of India. The Sloth appears for the firet time in 
this edition of Gesner, and the Sagoin, or Ouistiti, as 
well as what he calls Mus Indicus alius, which LinsKUB 
refers to the Racoon, but seems rather to be Ihe Kasua, 
or Coati Mondi. Gesner has given only three cute of 
monkeys, but was aware that there were several kinds, 
and distinguifihoB them in description. I have not pre- 
sumed to refer his cuts to particular species, which pro- 
bably, on account of their rudeness, a good naturalist 
would not attempt. The Simla Inuus, or Barbary ape, 
seems to he one, as we might expect.' Gesner was not 
very diligent in examining the histories of the New 
World. Peter Martyr and Hernando would have sup- 
plied him with several he has overlooked, as the Tapir, 
the Pecary, the Ant-eater, and the fetid Polecat' 

26. Lees acquainted with books but with better op- 
portunities of observing nature than Gesner, ^^^^ 
bis contemporary Belon made greater acces- 
sions to zoology. Besides his excellent travels in the 
Levant and E^ypt, we have from him a history of fishes 
in Latin, printed in 1553, and translated by the author 
into French, with alterations and additions ; and one of 
birds, published in French in 1556, written with great 
learning, though not without fabulous accounts, as was 
usual in the eatlier period of natural history. Belon 
was perhaps the first, at least in modem times, who had 
glimpses of a great typical oonformity in nature. In one 
of his works he places the skeletons of a man and a bird 
in apposition, in order to display their essential analogy. , 
He introduced also many exotic plants into France. 
Svery one knows, says a writer of the last century, that 
our gardens owe all their beauty to Belon,'' The same 
writer has satisfactorily cleared this eminent naturalist 
from the charge of plagiarism, to which credit had been 
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hastily given.'' Belon may, on the whole, be plaoed bj 
the Bide of Geener. 

27. Salviani published in 1568 a history of fishes 

(Animalium Aquatilinm Hietoria), with figures 
uid iionde- ^''ell eieoiitod, but by no means namerons. He 
ih 'ioB^ borrows most of hi* materiole from the anciento, 

and, having frequently failed in identifying 
the species they describe, cannot be read without pre- 
caution/ But Bondelet (De Piscibus Mariois, 1554} 
was far superior as an ichthyologist, in the judgment of 
Cnvier, to any of his contemporaries, both by the num- 
ber of fishes he haa known, and the accuracy of his 
figures, which exceed three hundred for freah-water and 
marine species. Hie knowledge of those which inhabit 
the Mediterranean Sea was eo extensive that little has 
been added since bis time. " It is th^ work," says the 
same great authority, " which )iaa supplied almost eveiy 
thing which we find on that subject in Oesner, Aldro- 
vandus, Willoughby, Artedi, and Linnieus; and even 
Lacepede has been obliged, in many instances, to depend 
on Hondelet." Tho text, however, is far inferior to the 
^ures, and is too much occupied with an attempt to fix 
the ancient names of the several species.* 

28. The very litUa boot of Ih-. Caius on British 
AidroxD- Dogs, puUiahed in 1570, the whole of which, I 
** believe, has been translated by Pennant in hia 

British Zoology, is hatdly worth mentioning; nor do I 
know that zoological literature has anythi^ more to 
produce till abnoat the close of the century, when the 
first and second volumes of AldrovandiK's vast natural 
history were published. These, as well as the third, 
which appeared in 1603, treat of birds ; the fourth is on 
insects ; and these alone were given to the world by the 
laborious author, a professor of natural history at Bo- 
logna. After his death in 1605, nine more folio votnmea, 
embracing with various degrees of detail most other 
parts of natural history, were successively published by- 
different editors. We can only consider the works of 
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AldrovanduB," says Cuyier, " as an immense oompik- 
tion without taste or genius ; the very plan and mat«- 
nals being in a great measure borrowed from Geener ; 
and Buffon has had reason to say that it would be 
reduced to a tenth part of its bulk by striking out the 
useless and impertinent matter."' Buffon, however, 
which CuTier might have gone on to Bay, praises the 
method of Aldrovandus and his fidelity of description, 
and even ranks hia work above every other natural 
history." I am not acquainted with ita contents; but 
according to Linneeus, Aldrovandus, or the editors of 
his posthumous volumes, added only a very few species 
of quadrupeds to those mentioned by Gesner, among 
which are the Zebra, the Jerboa, the Musk Bat of Russia, 
and the Mania or Scaly Ant-eator.* 

29. A more steady progress was made in the science 
of botany, which commemorates, in those living BouDf; 
memorials with which she delights to honour '^™^- 
her cultivators, several names still respected, and several , 
books that have not lost their utility. Our countryman. 
Dr. Turner, published the first part of a New Herbal in 
1551 ; the second and third did not appear till 1562 and 
1568. " The arrangement," says Pulteney, " is alpha- 
betical according to the Latin names, and after the 
description be frequently specifies the places and 
growth. He is ample in 'his idiscrimination of the 
species, as his great object was to ascertain the Materia 
Medica of the ancients, and of Dioscorides in particular, 
throughout the vegetable kingdom. He first gives 
names to many English plants ; and allowing for the 
time when apecifical distinctions were not established, 
when almost all the small plants were disregarded, and 
the Cryptogamia almost wholly overlooked, the number 
he waa acquainted with is much beyond what could 
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easily hxvo been imagined in an original writer on his 
subject." ' 
30. The work of Uarantft, pabliehed in 1559, on the 
jKjnmti; method of understanding medicinal plants, is, 
BpUEicii in the jndgment of a late writer of considerable 
"*' reputation, nearly at the head of any in that 
age. The author is independent, though learned, ex- 
tremely tbcute in discriminating plants known to the 
ancients, and has discovered many himself, ridicnlmg 
those who dared to add nothing to Dioecorides.* Ma- 
ranta had studied in the private garden, formed by 
Finelli at Naples, But public gardens were common in 
Italy. Those of Piaa and Padna were the earliest, and 
perhaps the moat celebrated. One established by the 
duke of Ferrara, was peculiarly rich in exotic plants 
procnred from Greece and Asia.' And perhaps the 
generous emulation in all things honourable between 
Sie houses of Este and Medioi led Ferdinand of Tus- 
cany, some time afterwards near the end of the century, 
to enrich the gardens of Pisa with the finest plants of 
Asia and America. The climate of France was less 
&vourable ; the first public garden seems to have been 
formed at Montpellier, and there was none at Paris in 
1B58.'' Meantime the v^etable productions of newly 
discovered countries became familiar to Europe. Many 
are described in the excellent History of the Indies by 
Hernando d'Oviedo. such as the Cocos, the Cactus, the 
Oniacum. Another ^anish author, Carate, first de- 
scribes the Solanum Tuberosum, or potato, under the 
name of Papa.*).' It has been said that tobacco is first 
mentioned, or at least first well described by Beozoni, 
in Nova Novi Orbis Historia (Geneva, 1678).* Belon 
went to the Levant soon after the middle of the century, 
on purpose to collect plants; several other writers of 
voy^es followed before its close. Among these w^ts 
Prosper Alpinus, who passed several years in I^ypt, 
but his principal work, De Plantis Ezoticis, is poethu- ' 
moufl, and did not appear till 1627. He is said to be 
the first European authur who has mentioned coffee.' 
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31. The critical examinatioii of the Ukciente, the 
establiahment of gardens, the travela of bota- q^.^ 
uists, thus fumUhed a great supply of plants ; 

it waa now required to compare and arrange them. 
Geaner first undertook this ; he had formed a garden of 
his own at Zurich, and has the credit of having dis- 
covered the true system of classifying plants according to 
tJie oi^ans of fructification ; which however he does not 
seem to have made known, nor were his botanic^ 
writij^ published til! the last century. Gesner was the 
first who mentioDS the Indian Sugar-cane and the To- 
bacco, as well as many indigenous plants. It is said 
that he vras used to chew and smoke tobacco, " by which 
he rendered himself giddy, and in a manner drunk." ' 
As Gesner died in 1564i, this carries back the knowled^ 
of tobacco in Europe several years beyond the above- 
mentioned treatise of Benzoni. 

32. Dodoens, or Dodoneeos, a Dutch physician, in 
1653, translated into his own language the p^j^^j^ 
history of plants by Fuchs, to which he added 

133 figures. These, instead of using the alphabetical 
order of his predecessor, he arranged according to a 
method which he thought more natural. " He esplains," 
says Sprengel, " well and learnedly the ancient botaiust«, 
and described many plants for the first time;" among 
these are the Ulex Enropseus, and the Hyacinthus non 
scriptus. The great aim of rendering the modem Ma- 
teria Medioa conformable to the ancient seems to have 
made the early botanists a little inattentive to objects 
before their eyes. Dodoens himself is rather a physioiui 
than a bolanist, and is more diligent about the uses of 
plants than their characteristics. He collected all his 
writings, under the title Stirpium Historiffi Pemptades 
Sex:, at Antwerp in 1583, with 1341 figures, a greater 
' nimiber than had yet been pnblished. 

33. The Stirpium Adversaria, by Fena and Lobel, the 
latter of whom is best known as a botanist, was ^_. , 
published at Loudon in 1570. Lobel indeed, 
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though a native of Lille, haTing pasaed moat of his life 
in England, may be &irly counted among our botanists. 
He bad previouBly travelled much over Europe. " In 
the execution of this work," saya Pulfeney, " there is 
exhibited, I believe, the firat aketch, rude aa it ie, of a 
natural method of arrangement, which however extenda 
no &rther than throwing the plants into lai^ tribea, 
&milies, or orders, according to the external appearance 
or habit of the whole plant or flower, without establish- 
ing any definitions or charactera. The whole forms 
forty-four tribes. Some contain the plants of one or two 
modem genera, others many, and some, it must he 
owned, very incongruous to each other. On the whole, 
they are much superior to Dodoens's divisions."* Lobel's 
Adversaria contains descriptions of 1200 or 1600 plant*, 
with 272 engravings ; the former are not ciear or well 
expressed, and in this he is inferior to hie oontempo- 
rariea ; the latter are on copper, very amall, but neat.* 
In a later work, the Plantarum Historia, Antwerp, 1S76, . 
the number of figures is very considerably greater, but 
the book has been less esteemed, being a sort of comple- 
ment to the other. Sprengel speaks more h^hly of 
Lobel than the Biograpnie Universelle. 

34. Clusius or Lecluse, bom at Arras, and a traveller, 
CTojiui ^'^^ many other botanists, over Europe, till he 

settled at Leyden as professor of botany in 
1 593, is generally reckoned the greatest master of his 
science whom the age produced. His descriptions are 
remarkable for their exactness, precision, elegance, and 
method, though he seems to have had little regard to 
natural classification. He has added a long list to the 
plants already known. Clusius began by a translation 
of Dodoena into Latin ; he published several other works 
within the century.' 

35. Cfeaalpin was not only a hotaniat, bat greater in 
-. . tbia than in any other of the aciences he em- 
braced. He was the first (the writings of 

Gesner, if they go so far, being in his time unpublished) 
who endeavoured to establish a natural order of classifi.- 
cation on philosophical principles. He founded it on 
the number, figure, and position of the fructifying parts. 
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observing the aitutttioii of the calix and flower relati'vely 
to the germen, the divisions of the former, and in 
general what has been regarded in later ByBtema aa the 
basis of ammgement. He treats of trees and of herbs 
separately, as two grand divisionB, but iinder each fol- 
lows his own natural system. The distinctioo of sexes 
he thought needless in plants, on account of their aim- 
plicity ; though he admits it to exist in sonve, &s in the 
hemp and the juniper. Hia treatise on Plants, in 1683, is 
diyided into eixteen books ; in the firat of which he lays 
down the principles of yegotablo anatomy and phyaioli^y. 
Many ideas, says Du Petit 'Hiowars, are found there, of 
which the truth was long afterwards recognised. He 
analysed the etnioture of seeds, which he compares to 
the e^^ of animals : an analogy, however, which had 
occurred to Empedoclea among the ancients. " One page , 
alone," the same writer observes, "in the dedication of 
Ctesalpin to the Duke of Tuscany, concentrates the 
principles of a good botanical system so well, that, not- 
withstonding all the labours of later botanists, nothing 
material could be added to his sketch, and if this one 
page out of all tiie writings of Ceesalpin remained, it 
would be enough Jo secure him an immortal reputation."^ 
Ceeealpin unfortunately gave no ^ures of plants, which 
may have been among the causes that his system was so 
long overlooked. 

36. The Historia Generslis Flantarum by Dalechamps, 
in 1587, contains 2731 'figures, many of which, nuKhunpii 
however, appear to be repetitions. These are ^»'*'°- 
divided into eighteen claaaea according to their form and 
size, but with no natural method. His work is imperfect 
and faulty ; most of the descriptions are borrowed from 
his predecessors.' Tabemiemontanus, in a book in the 
German langue^, haa described 5800 species, and given 
2480 figures," The Phytopinax of Gerard Bauhin (Basle, 
1696) is the first important work of one who, in con- 
junction with his brother John, laboured for forty years 
in the advancement of botanical knowledge. It is & 
catalogue of 2460 plants, including, among about 250 
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others tltat were new, the first accurate description <d 
tike potato, which, as he infonoH ns, viaa already oulti- 
Tated in Ilaly.° 

37. Gerard's Herbal, published in 1597, w»e formed 
Qcnni'i OXL the basU of Dodoene, taking in much from 
Harbfli. JjQ\xi and Clusius ; tiie figures are from the 
blocks used by Tabemeemontanus. It ia not now es- 
teemed at all by botanists, at least in this first edition ; 
" but," says Pulteney. " from its being well timed, from 
its comprehending almost the whole of the subjects then 
known, by being written in English, and ornamented 
with a more numerous set of figures tiian had ever ac- 
companied any work of the kind in this kingdom, it ob- 
tained great repute."* 



Sect. III. — On Ahatomy and Medicime. 

lUliipEiB, Eutubliu. ind otiier AtutomliU— State af UedldK. 

38. Few soiencea were so suceessfully pursued in this 
AiaumiT; period as that of anatomy. If it was impos- 
FiiLopiui sible to snatch from Vesalius the pre-eminent 
glory that belongs to bim as almost its creator, it might 
etiU be said that two men now appeared who, had they 
lived earlier, would probably have gone as far, and who, 
by coming later, were enabled to go beyond him. ITiese 
were Fallopius and Eustacbius, both Italians. The 
former is indeed placed by Sprengel even above Vesa- 
lius, and reckoned the first anatomist of the sixteenth 
century. No one had understood that delicate part of 
the human structure, the organ of hearing, so well aa 
Fallopius, tiiough even he left much for others. Ho 
added several to tbe list of muscles, and made some dis- 
a the intestinal and generative oi^ans." 
(9. Eustachius, though on the whole inferior to Fallo- 
pius, went beyond him in the anatomy of the 
ear, in which a canal, as is well known, beus 
his name. One of his biographers has gone so far as to 
place him above every anatomist for the number of his 

" Sprengel, *H. r PoHM. Spraigel, HW. da t» M<- 
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discoveries. He hae treated very well of the teeth, a 
BQbject little understood before, and was the first to 
trace the vena azygoB' through all its mmificatioiiB. No 
one as yet had exhibited the structure of tbe htunan 
kidneys, Vesalius having examined them only in d(^B.* 
The scarcity of human subjects was in fact an irresistible 
temptation to take upon trust the identity between 
quadrupeds and tban, which misled the great anatonusts 
of the sixteenth century.' Gomparati've anatomy was 
therefore not yet promoted to its real dignity, both as 
an indispensable part of natural history, and as open- 
ing the most conclusive and munificent views of teleo- 
logy. Colter, an anatomist bom ia Holland, f.^^^^ 
but who passed his life in Italy, Germany, and 
France, was perhaps the first to describe the skeletons of 
several animals; though Belon, as we have seen, had 
views far beyond hie age in what ia strictly comparative 
anatomy. Goiter's work hears the date of 1575; in 
1666 he had published one on human osteology, where 
that of the fratus is said to be first described, though 
some attribute this merit to Fallopius. Goiter is called 
in the Biographie Universelle one of the creators of 
pathol<^cal anatomy. 

40. Columbus ^De Ee Anatomica, Venice, 1559), the 
successor of Vesalins at Padua, and afterwards coiambiu. 
professor at Pisa and Borne, has umounced the 
discovery of several muscles, and given the name of 
vomer to the small bone which snstains the cartilage of 
the nose, and which Yesaiius had taken for a mere pro- 
oessof the sphenoid. Columbus, though too am^antin 
censuring his great predecessor, generally follows him.' 
Arantins, in 1571, is among ihe first who made known 
the anatomy of the gravid uterus, and the structure of 
the fcetus.* He was also conversant, as Yidius, a pro- 
fessor at Paris of Italian birth, as early as 1542, had 
already been, with the anatomy of the brain. But this 
was much improved by Varoli in his Anatomia, pub- 
lished in 1573, who traced the origin of the optic nerves, 
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and gavo a better accoaut than any one before him of 
the eye and of the voice. Piccolomini (AnatomisB Prae- 
lectiones, 1586) is one of the first who deecrihed the 
cellnlar tiasne, and in other respects has made valuable 
obaervationa. Ambrose Pare, a French surgeon, is 
deemed the founder of chirui^o sciesoe, at least in that 
country. Ria works were first colleot«d in. 1561 ; but 
hia treatise on gDnshot--woundB is aa old as 1545. Several 
other names are mentioned with respect by the historians 
of medicine and anatomy; such aa those of Alberti, 
Benivieni, Donatna, and Schank. Never, says Portal, 
were anatomy and suigery better cultivated, with more 
emulation or more encour^ement, than about the end of 
the sixteenth century, A long list of minor discoveries 
in the human frame are recorded by this writer and by 
Sprengel. It will be readily understood that we give 
these names, which of itself it is rather an irksome labour - 
to enumerate, with no otiier object than that none of 
those who by their ability and diligence carried forward 
the landmarks of human knowledge should miss, in a his- 
tory of general literature, of their meed of remembrance, 
circouum ^^ reserve to the next period those passages in 
h^ the anatonuat« of this age, which have seemed 

to anticipate the great discovery that immor- 
talises the name of Harvey. 

41. These continual discoveries in the anatomical 
' Medkiosi structure of man tended to guide and correct 
Kiem*. the theory of medicine. The observations of 
this period became more aeute and accurate. Those of 
Plater and Poreati, especially the latter, are still reputed 
classical in medical literature. Prosper Alpinus may 
be deemed the father in modem times of diagnostic 
science." Plater, in his Praxis Medica, made Jhe first, 
though an imperfect attempt, at a classification of dis- 
eases. Yet the observations made in this age, and the 
whole practical system, are not exempt from considerable 
fiiulta ; the remedies were too topi(»l, the symptoms of 
disease were more regarded than its cause ; the theory 
was too simple and general ; above all, a great deal of 
credulity and superstition prevailed in the art.' Many 
among the first in science believed in demoniacal pos- 
sessions and sorcery, or in astrology. This was most 
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common in Germany, where the school of Paracelfiue, 
discreditably to the national tinderatending, exerted 
much influence. The beet physicians of the century 
were either Italian or French. 

42. Notwithstanding the bigoted veneration for Hip- 
pocrates that moBt avowed, several physicians, not at ^1 
adhering to Paracelsus, endeavoTired to set up a rational 
experience against the Greek school, when they thought 
them at variance. Jonbert of Montpellier, in hia Para^ 
doxee (1566), waa a bold innovator of this class; but 
many of his paradoxes are now established truths. Bolal 
of Asti, a pupil of rallopius, introduced the practice of 
venesection on a scale before unknown, but prudently 
aimed to show that Hippocrates waa on his side. The 
faculty of medicine, however, at Paris condemned it as 
erroneous and very dangerous. His method, nevertheless, 
had great success, especially in Spain.' 



Sect. IV, — On Ohiental Litebatuke. 

■43. This ia a subject over which, on account of my total 
ignorance of Eastern languages, I am glad **> , ^^ , 
Msten. The first work that appears after the ^of'"^ 
middle of the century is a grammar of the [^^l"" 
Syriao, Chaldee, and Eabbinical, compared with 
the Arabic and Ethiopic languages, which Angelo Ca- 
nini, a man as great in Oriental as in Grecian learning, 
published at I'aris in 1554. In the nest year Wid- 
mandstadt gave, &om the press of Vienna, the first edition 
of the Syriac version of the New Testament." Several 
lexicons and grammars of this tongue, which is in fact 
only a dialect not far removed from the Chaldee, though 
in a difierent alphabetical character, will be found in the 
bibliographical writers. The Syriac may be said to have 
been now fairly added to the literary domain. The 
Antwerp Polyglot of Arias Montauus, besides a complete 
Chaldee paraphrase of the Old Testament, the Complu- 
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tensiaa Iiavii^ only contained the Pentateuch, givee the 
New Testament in Syriac, as well as Pagnmi's Latin 
translation of the Old." 

44. The Hebrew langnage was studied, especially 
Uebrew amoug the German Protestants, to a oonsider- 
cTiucs. g^i^ extent, if we may jttdge from the number 

of grammatical works published within this period. 
Among these Morbof selects the Erotemata Lingnee 
Eebne^ by Neander, printed at Basle in 1567. Tre- 
millius, Cbevalier, and Drusius among Protestants, M»- 
sius and Olarius in the church of Rome, are tlie most 
conspicuous names. The first, an It^iaa refugee, is 
chiefly known by his traiwlation of the Bible into 
■ Latin, in which he was assisted by Francis Junius, The 
second, a native of France, taught Hebrew at Cambridge. 
and was there the instructor of Drusins, whose father 
had emigrat«d from Flanders on the ground of religion. 
Drusius himself, afterwards professor of Hebrew at the 
university of Franeker, has left writings of more perma- 
nent reputation than moat other Hebraists of the sixteenth 
century; they relate chiefly to biblical criticism and 
Jewish antiquity, and several of thom have a place in the 
Critici Sacri and in the collection of TJgolini." Clarins 
is supposed to have had some influence on the decree of 
flie council of Trent, asserting the authenticity ctf the 
Vnlgate." Calasio was superior probably to them all, 
but his principal writings do not belong to this period. 
No large proportion of the treatises published byUgolini 
ought, so far as I know their authors, to be refer^ to 
the sixteenth century, 

45. The Hebrew langu^e had been early studied in 
luitudrin England, though there has been some contro- 
^^''^»™ versy as to the extent of the knowledge which 
the first translatorB of the Bible possessed. We find that 

■AndrtB, litis. Tlw wliole edition tlw Crillcf Stai. 'fflsL CrttJqne da 
liiicberlBBUtHlitaUun IbttoT XJine. V. T^ p. 499. Bingr.UnlT. BIdhiC. 

Hebnw but ImUtrer^ntly, mil iart Utlls 
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both Chevalier read leoturea on Hebrew at Cambridge 
not long after the queen's accession, and hie disciple 
Drusius at Oxfoitl, &om 1572 to 1576.' Hugh Broughton 
was a deeply leanied rabbinical eoholar. I do not know 
that we could produce any other name of marked re~ 
putation; and we find that the first Hebrew types, 
emplt^ed in any considerable nmnber, appear in 1 592. 
I'heee are in a book not relating directly to Hebrew, 
Rheeee Inatitutiones Linguee Cambro-Britannicte. Bnt 
a few Hebrew characters, very rudely cut in wood, are 
found in Wakefield's Oration, printed as early as 1524.* 
46. The Syriao and Chaldee were bo closely related to 
Hebrew, both as languages, and in the theoto- ^nbicbe- 
gicalporposesforwhiob&ey were studied, that b"'!"'* 
Siey did not much enlarge the Ge\d of Oriental "° 
literature. The most copious language, and by far the 
mmt fertile of books, was the Arabic. A few slight 
attempts at introducing a knowledge of this had been 
made before ttie middle of the century. An Arabic as 
well as Syriac press at Vienna was first duo to the 
patronage of Ferdinand I. in 1554, but for a considerable 
time no fruit issued from it But the increasing zeal of 
Eome for the propagation of its faith, both among infidels 
and schismatics, gave a larger sweep to the cultivation of 
Oriental languages. Gregory XIII. founded a Maronite 
college at £ome in 1584, for those Syrian Christians of 
Libanus who had united themselves to the Catholic 
church ; the cardinal Medici, afterwards grand-duke of 
Florence, established an Oriental press, about 1580, 
under the superintendence of John Baptista Baimondi; 
and Sixtus V. in 1588 that of the Vatican, w^hich, though 
principally designed for early Christian literature, was 
possessed of ^pes for the ohief Eastern languages. 
Hence ihe Arabic, hitherto almost n^leoted, began to 
attract more attention; the Gospels in that language 
were published at Borne in 1590 or 1591 ; some works of 
lihiclid and Avioenna had preceded ; one or two elemen- 
tary books on grammar appeared in Germany ; and several 
other publications belong to the last years of the cen- 
tury.' Scaliger now entered npon the study of Arabio 
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with all Lis indefatigable actiyity. Yet, at the end of 
the century, fow had penetrated far into a rfegion bo 
novel and eitenaive, and in which the eubsidiary meaas 
of knowledge were bo imperfeet. The early granunars 
are represented by Eichhom as being very indifferent, 
and in fciet very few Arabic bookd had been printed. 
The edition of the Koran by Pagninns in 1529 was un- 
fortunately suppressed, as we have before mentioned, by 
the zeal of the court of Rome. Oasaubon, writing to 
Scaltger in 1597, declares that no one within his recol- 
lection had even tonched with the tips of his fingers 
that language, except Postel in a few rhapsodies ; and 
that neither he nor any one else had written anything on 
the Persic' Gesner, however, in his Mithridates, 1558, 
had given the Lord's prayer in twenty-two languages ; 
to which Booca at Boine, in 1591, added three more; 
and Megiser increased the ntunber, in a book published 
next year at Frankfort, to forty.'' 



Sect. V. — On Geoorapht. 

Vojsgtt bi Un Indlcg — Tbcoe of Uk EugUah — or Orteliua Mid olhen. 

47. A MORE important accession to the knowledge of 
CoiiecUonot Europe as to the rest of the world, than had 
jp7»«f!s i>r hitherto been made through the press, is dne to 
"' ' Bamnsio, a Venetian who had filled respectable 
offices under the republic. He published, in 1550, the 
first volume of hie well-known collection of Travels ; the 
second appeared in 1559, and the third in 1565. They 
have been reprinted several times, and all the editions 
are not equally complete. No general collection of 
travels had hitherto been published, except the Novns 
Orbis of Grynseus, and though the greater part perhaps 
of those included in Bamusio's three volumes had ap- 
peared separately, others came forth for the first time, 

< N(i«n»»nlsni memoriii, qal su lin-' qnun eillU! de Penici, qoud «|uWem 
guaa veL uptp. quod aiunt. AoktvA^ Kttl' memlol ueqne lUe, i»qiH aUhb quiaqum 
gorit, no>i BraiiuHn, nlil quod pMtellum vel i^ to ^ryoiHrBr. JSpist. cllL 
ne«do quid mnginatuni ewe de nDgu !> BUigr. DdIt, •lis. Mtglsemnd Kocok 
Anbka memlDi Sei ilia quam leaula, I ffiogr. Unit. 
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The Alrioa of Leo Africanus, a baptised Moor, with 
7111611 Bamusio begins, is amoag these ; and it is upon 
this work that such knowledge as we possessedi till very 
recent times, as to the interior of that continent, was 
almost entirely foim.ded. Kamusio in the remainder of 
this' volume gi^es many voyages in Africa, the East 
Indies, and Indian Archipelago, including two accounts 
of Magellan's circumnaTigation of the world, and one of 
Japan, which had very lately been discavered. The 
second volume is dedicated to travels through northern 
Europe and Asia, beginning with that of Marco Polo, 
including also the curious, though very questionable 
voyage of the Zeni brothers, about 1400, to some unknown 
region north of Scotland. In the third volume we find 
the conquests of Cortes and Fizarro, with all that had 
already been printed of the excellent work of Gemando 
d'Oviedo on the Western world. Few subsequent col- 
lections of voy^es are more esteemed for the new matter 
they contain than that of Bamusio.' 

48. The importance of such publications as that of 
Bamusio was soon perceived, not only in the coriodty 
stimulus they gave to curiosity or cupidity "^ 
towards following up the paths of discovery, '* ™ 
but in calling the attention of reSecting minds, such as 
Bodin and Montaigne, to so copious a harvest of new 
&otH, iUustiating the physical and social character of the 
human species. But from the want of a rigid investiga- 
tion, or more culpable reasons, these early narratives are 
mingled with much falsehood, and misled some of the 
more credulous philosophers almost as often as they en- 
lai^ed their knowledge. 

49. The story of the Portuguese conquests in the East, 
more varied and almost as wonderiul as ro- other 
mance, was recount«d in the Asia of Joam de ™»»»* 
Barros (1552), and in that of Castanheda in the same 
and two ensuing years ; these have never been translated. 
The great voyt^ of Magellan had been written by one 
of his companions, Pigafetta. This was first published 
in Italian in 1556. The History of the Indies by Acosta, 
1590, may perhaps belong more strictly to other departs 
ments of literature than to geography. 
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50. The Bomislk missioiiarieB, especially &e Jeeoite, 
Acrannu Spread themeelTes with intrepid zeal during this 
of Chin*, period over infidel nations. Things strange to 

European prejudice, the books, tike laws, tibe rites, the 
manners, the dresses of those remote people, were re- 
lated by them on their return, for the most part oniUy, 
but sometimes thron<;^ the press. The vast empire of 
China, tiie Cathay of Haroo Polo, over ■which an air of 
fabulous mystery had hung, and which is delineated in 
the old maps with much ignorance of itM position and 
extent, now first was broi^ht within the sphere of Enro- 
pean knowledge. The Portuguese had some traffic to 
Canton ; bat the relations they gave were uncertain, till, 
in 1577, two Augustine friars persuaded a Chinese ofBcer 
to take them into the country. After a residence of four 
months thoy returned to Manilla, and, in consequence of 
their reports, Philk> II. sent, in 1580, an embassy to tiie 
court of Pekin. Tie History of China by Mendoza, as it 
is called, contains a^U the knowledge that the Spaniards 
were able to collect by these means ; and it may be said, 
on comparison with later hooks on the same subject, to 
be as full and ample an account of China as could have 
been given in enoh circumstances. This book was pub- 
lished in 1685, and from, that time, but no earlier, do we 
date our acquaintance with that empire.' Maffei, in his 
Histoiy '0£ India, threw all the nsoes of a pure Latin 
style over his description of the East. The first part of 
a scarce and curious collection of voyages to the two 
indiButd Indies, with the names of De Bry and Merian 
^••^^- as iia editors, appeared at Frankfort in 1690. 
Sii other volumes were published at intervals down to 
1634. Possevin, meantime, told us more of a much 
nearer state, Muscovy, than was before &miliar to weeb- 
em !E)nrope, though the first information had been due to 
England. 

51, The spirit of lucre vied with that of religion in 
TSneiiai, penetrating unknown regions. In this the 
disraveria Euglish havs most to boast; they were the 
Nortbeni first to pass the Icy Cape and anchor their ships 
^"•^ in the White Sea. This was in the femous 
Toy^;e of Chancellor in 1553. Anthony Jenkinson 
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soon afterwards, through the heart of Rossia, found. his 
way to Bokhara and PerBia. I'hey followed up the dis- 
coveries of Cabot in North America ; and, before the end 
of the century, had ascertained much of the coasta about 
Labrador and Hudson's Bay, as well as those of Vii^uia, 
the firet colony. These English TOy^es were recorded 
in the three parte of the Collection of Voyf^es, by Hat- 
luyt, pablished in 1598, 1599, and 1600. Drake, second 
to Magellan in that bold enterprise, traversed the cir- 
cumference of the world; and the reign of Elizabeth, 
quite as much as any later age, bears wiliieas to the in- 
trepidity and skill, if not strictly to the science, of our 
sailors. For theee undaunted navigators, traversing the 
tmexplored wildernesses of ocean in small ill-built vessels, 
had neither any effeotual assistance from charte, nor the 
means of makii^ observations themselves, or of profiting 
by those of others. Hence, when we oome to ge<^raphi- 
oal knowledge, in the proper sense of the word, we find 
it surprisingly scanty, even at the close of the sixteenth 
century, 

52. It had not, however, been neglected, so txr as a 
multiplicity of books conld prove a regard to oeographi- 
it. OrteliuB, in his Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, »i i»oiui; 
(the first edition of which was in 1570, aug- ^"^"^ 
mented afterwards by several maps of later dates,) gives 
a list of about 160 gewraphioel treatises, most of tiiem 
subsequent to 1660. His own work is the first general 
atlas since the revival of letters, and has been justly 
reckoned to make an epoch in geography, being the 
basis of all collections of maps since formed, and deserv- 
ing, it is said, even yet to be consulted, notwithstanding 
the vast progress of onr knowledge of the earth." The 
maps in the later editions of the sixteenth century bear 
various dates. That of Africa is of 1590; and though 
the outline ie tolerably given, we do not find the Mauri- 
tius Isles, while the Nile is carried almost to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and made to issue from a great lake. In 
the map of Amerioa, dated 1587, the outline on the N.E. 
side contains New France, with the city of Canada; the 
St. Lawrence traverses the country, but without lakefl ; 
Florida is sufficiently distinguished, but the intervening 
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coast ia loosely laid down. Eetotiland, the supposed 
discoTery of the Zeni, appears to the noith, and Gi'een- 
land beyond. The outline of South America is worse, 
the southern parta covering nearly aa niuch longitude 
as the northern, an error 'which "^as in some measure 
diminished in a map of 1 603. An immense solid land, 
as in all the older maps, oonnects Terra del Fuego with 
New Guinea. The delineation of the southern coasts of 
Asia is not veiy bad, even in the earlier maps of Orte- 
liua, but BOtae improvement is perceived in his know- 
ledge of China and the adjacent seas in that of the 
world, given in the edition of 1688. Tlie maps of 
Europe in Orteliua are chiefly defective as to the coun- 
tries on the Baltic Sea and Bussia ; but there is a general 
incorrectness of delineation which must strike the eye at 
once of any peraon alightly experienced in geography, 

53. Gerard Mercator, a native of the duchy of Juliere, 
where he passed the greater part of his life, was perhaps 
superior to Orteliua. His fame is most difiiised by the 
inventioQ of a well-known mode of delineating hydro- 
graphical charts, in which the parallels and meridians 
intersect each other at right angles. The first of these 
was published in 1569 ; but the principle of the method 
was not understood till EdwM^ Wright, in 1599, ex- 
plained it in his Correction of Errors in Navigation." 
The Atlas of Mercaior, in an edition of 1598, which con- 
tains only part of Europe, is superior to that of Orteliua : 
Mid as to England, of which there had been maps pub- 
lished by Lluyd in 1569, and by Saston in 1580, it may 
be reckoned very tolerably correct. Lluyd's map, in- 
deed, is published in the Atlas of Orteliua. But in the 
northern r^iona of Europe we still find a mass of arbi- 
trary, erroneona conjecture. 

54. Botero, the Picdmontese Jesuit mentioned in 
another place, has given us a cosmography, or general 
description of as much of the world bs was then known, 
entitled Eela^ioni Univeisali ; the edition I have seen 
is undated, but he mentions the discovery of Nova 
Zemblain 1594. His knowledge of Asia is very limited, 
and chiefly derived from Marco Polo, China, he says, 
extends &om 1 7° to 52° of latitude, and has 22° of long^- 

■ UoatDcIa, U. SII ) Kogr. UdIv, in. Henslor. 
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tade. Japan ie sixty leagues from China and 150 from 
America. The coaete, Botero obeei'vea, from Bengal to 
China, are bo dangerous, that two or three are lost out of 
eveiy four ships, but the master who succeeds in escap- 
ing these perils is sore to make his fortune. 

55. But the best map of the sixteenth century is one 
of uncommon rarity, which is found in a -verr few copies 
of the fiist edition of Hakluyfs Voyages. Tnis contains 
Davis's Straits (Fretum Uavis}, Virginia by name, and 
the lake Ontario. The coast of C hili is placed more 
correctly than in the prior maps of Ortelius ; and it is 
noticed in the margin that this trending of the coast less 
westerly than had been supposed was discovered by 
Brake in 1577, and confirmed by Sarmiento and Caven- 
dish, The huge Terra Australia of the old geography is 
left out. Corea is represented near its place, Mid China 
with some degree of correctness ; even the north coast 
of New Holland is partially traced. The strait of Anian, 
which had been presumed to divide Asia &om America, 
has disappeared, while a marginal note states that the 
distance between those two continents in latitude 38° is 
not less than 1200 leagues. The Ultra-Indian I'egion is 
inaccurate ; the sea of Aral is still unknown, and little 
paioB have been taken with central and northern Asia. 
Bat upon the whole it represents the utmost limit of 
geographical knowledge at the close of the sixteenth 
century, and &r excels the maps in the edition of Orte- 
iitis at Antwerp in 1588.° 



Sect. VI. — On History. 

56. The history of Italy by Guicciardini, though it is 
more properly a work of the first part of the onicdu- 
century, was not published till 1664. It is ^^ 
well known for the solidity of the reflections, the gravity 
and impartiality with whioh it is written, and the pro- 
lixity of the narration — a &ult, however, frequent and 
not unpardonable in historians contemporary and fiuniliaT 
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with Hie eventB they relate. If the siege of Piaain 1508 
appeared so iuiint«resting a hundred years afterwards, 
as to l^e the theme of ridicule with Boooalini, it was t»x 
otherwise to the citizens of Florence soon after the time. 
Quiociardini has generally held the first place among 
Italian historians, though he is by no means equal in 
literary merit to Maohiavel. Adriani, whose oontinua- 
tion of Guicciardini extends to 1574, is little read, nor 
dow he seem to be much recommended by s^rld- No 
other historian of that country need be mentioned for 
worics published within the sixteenth century. 

57. The French have ever been distinguished for 
French those personal memoirs of men more or less 
nwmoin. conversant with public life, to which Philip de 
Coinines led the way. Several that fell within this 
period are deserving of being read, not only for their 
relation of events, with which we do not here much con- 
cern ourselves, but for a lively at?le, and occasionally 
for good sense and acute thinking. Those of Montluc 
may be praised for the former. Spain had a consider- 
able historian in Mariana, twenty books of whose history 
were published in Latin in 1592, and five more in 1595 ; 
the concluding five books do not fall within the century. 
The style is vigorous and classical, the thoughts judi- 
cious. Buchanan's Histoiy of Scotland has already been 
praised for &e pnrity of its language. Few moduTi his- 
tories are more redolent of an antique air. We have 
nothing to boast in England ; onr historical works of the 
Elizabethan age are mere chronicles, and hardly good 
even as such. Nor do I know any Latin historians of 
Germany or the Low Countries who, as waiters, deserve 
our attention. 



Sect. Vll, — Gbneeal State of LiTKKATimE. 

58. The great Italian universities of Boh^na, Padua, 
uoiventUH Pisa, and Favia, seem to have lost nothing of 
to luiy. their lustre throughout the century. New col- 
leges, new building in that stately and sumptuous archi- 
tecture which diatrngoishes this period, bore witness to 
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a contmnal patronage, anil a piiblio demand for know- 
ledge. It is true that the beet days of classical literature 
had passed away in Italy, But the revival of theological 
zeal, and of those particular studies 'which it foRtered, 
might perhaps more than compeneate in its effect on the 
industry of the learned for this decline of philology. 
The sciences alao of medicine and mathematics attracted 
many more students than before. The Jesuit collies, 
and those founded by Gregory XIII., have been already 
mentioned. They were endowed at a lai^ expense in 
that palmy Btat« of the Homan see. 

59. Universities were founded at Altdorf and Leydeti 
in 1675, at Helnwtadt in 1576. Others of less mniber 
importance b^an to exist in the same age. """"irt"- 
The University of Edinbui^h derives its origin from the 
charter of James in 1582. Those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, reviving, as we have seen, after a severe shook 
at the acceesiun of Mizabel^, continued through her 
reign to be the seats of a pn^eseive and solid erudition. 
A few colleges were founded in this age. I should have 
wished to give some sketch of the mode of instniction 
pursued in these two universities. But sufBcient mate^ 
rials have not fallen in my way ; what I have been able 
to glean has already been given to the reader in some 
pages of the first volume. It was the common practice 
at Oxford, observed in form down to this century, that 
every candidate for the degree of bachelor of arts, inde- 
pendently of other exercises, should undergo an examin- 
ation (become absolutely nominal) in the five sciences 
of grammar, logic, rhetoric, ethics, and geometry; every 
one for that of master of arts, in the additional sciences 
of physics, metaphysics, Hebrew, and some more. These 
were probably the ancient trivium and quadrivium ; 
enlarged, perhaps after the sixteenth century, according 
to the increase of learning, and the apparent necessity 
of higher qualifications.' But it would be, I conceive, 
a great mistake to imagine that the requisitions for aca- 
demical degrees were ever much insisted upon. The 
universitieB sent forth abundance of illiterate graduates 

■■ fTbe qnalrlTiila— I lOMn uith- Ei^Umt, p. 299. Senawt maj Infer 
mtlc. mniic, geanetty, iod uirMioiiir. Oi»t Uh ibcm nwdern diTiriim In um at 
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in every age. And as they had little inflnence, at least 
of a favourable sort, either on philoeophy or polite lite- 
rature, we are not to overrate their importance in the 
history of the intellectual progresB of mankind.'' 

60. Public libriiries were considerably enlarged during 
Librariet '^ period. Those of Rome, Ferrara, and Flo- 
rence in Italy, of Vienna and Heidelbeig in 
Germany, stood much ahove any others. Sistue V. 
erected the aplendid repository of the Vatican. Philip 
II, founded that of the Escurial, perhaps after 1680, and 
collected books with great labour and expense ; all who 
courted the favour of Spain contributing also by presents 
of raritiea.'' Ximenes had established the library of 
Alcala ; and that of Salamanca is likewise more ancient 
than this of the Escurial. Every king of France took a 
pride in adding to the royal library of Paris. By an 
ordinance of 1556, a copy of every book printed with 
privilege was to be deposited in this library. It was 
kept at Fontainebleau, but transferred to Paris in 1595, 
During the civil wars if« progress was alow.* The first 
prince of Orange founded the public library of Leyden, 
which shortly became one of ihe best in Europe. The 
catalogue was pnhlished in 1597. That bequeathed by 
Htimphrey, dnte of Gloucester, to the university of 
Oxford, was dispersed in the general havoc made under 
Edward VI. At the close of the century the university 
had no public library. But Sir Thomas Bodley had 

1 Loid BKon lulDiulverti IJ^ Co^- 
talJt et VUU) on the fatten which (he 
uniienlUu Imposed un Ihe InvMUgallon 
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already, in 1597, made the generous offer of presenting 
his own, which was carried into effect in the first years 
of the ensning age,' In the colleges there were gene- 
rally libraries. If we could believe Scaliger, these were 
good ; hut he had never been in England, and there is 
no reason, I believe, to estimate them highly." Arch- 
bishop Parker liad founded, or at least greatly enlarged, 
the public library of Cambridge. Many private persons 
of learning and opulence had formed libraries in Eng- 
land under Elizabeth, some of which still aubsist in the 
mansions of ancient families. I incline to believe that 
there was at least as competent a stock of what is gene- 
rally called learning among our gentry as in any conti- 
nental kingdom ; their education was more literary, their 
habits more peaceable, their religion more arguments^ 
tive. Perhaps we should make an exception for Italy, 
in which the spirit of collecting libraries was more pre- 
valent' 

61. The last forty years of the sixteenth century were 
a period of uninterrupted peace in Italy. Not- cniiecUons 
withstanding the pressure of governments al- ofinu^ui- 
ways jealous, and sometimes tyrannical, it is ^ '*'' 
manifest that at least the states of Venice and Tuecany 
had grown in wealth, and in the ai-ts that attend it. 
Those who had been accustomed to endure the licence 
of armies found a security in the rule of law which com- 
pensated for many abuses. Hence that sort of pro- 
perty, which is most exposed to pillage, became ^ain a 
fctvouiite acquisition; and, among (he costly works of 
art which adorned the houses of the wealthy, every relic 
of antiquity fonnd its place. Gems and medals, which 
the books of Vico and Erizzo had taught the owners to 
arrange and to appreciate, were sought so eagerly, that, 
according to Hubert Goltzius, as quoted by Pinkerton, 
there were in Italy 380 of such collections. The marbles 
and bronzes, the inscription? of antiquity, were not less in 
request, and the well-feiiown word viHuosi, applied to these 
lovers of what was rare and beautiful in art or nature. 
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bespoke the honour in wliich their pursuits were held. 
The luxury of literature displayed ibtelf in scarce books, 
elegant impressions, and Bumptuoua bindings. 

62. Among the refined gentlemen -who devoted to 
pi^iy_ these graceful occupationB their leisure and 
their riches, none was more celebrated than 
Gian Tincenzio Pinelli. H^ was bom of a good family 
at Naples in 1538. A strong Ihiist for knowledge, and 
the conBciousness that his birth exposed ^'"\ to dif^- 
culties and temptations at home which might obstruct 
his progress, induced him to seek, at the age of twenty- 
four, the university of Padua, at tliat time the renowijed 
scene of learning and of philosophy.^ In this city he 
spent forty-three years, tho remainder of his life. Hia 
father was desirous that ho should practise the law; 
but, after a short study of this, Pinelli resumed his 
favourite pursuits. His fortune, indeed, was sufficiently 
large to render any sacrifice of them unreasonable i and 
it may have been out of dislike of his compulsory read- 
ing that, in forming this vast library, he excluded works 
of jurisprudence. This library was collected l^" the 
labour of many years. Tho catalogues of the Frankfort 
ftiira, and those of the principal booksellers in Italy, 
■were dO^ently perused by Pinelli ; nor did any work 
of value appear from the press on eitber side of the Alps 
wliich he did not instantly add to his shelves. This 
great library was regularly arranged, and, though he did 
not ■willingly display its stores to the curious and igno- 
rajit, they were always accessible to scholars. He had 
also a considerable museum of globes, maps, mathema- 
ticfd instruments, and fossils ; but he only collected the 
scarcer coins. In his manners Pinelli was a finely- 
polished gentleman, but of weak health, and for thoa 
cause devoted to books, and seldom mingling with gay 
society, nor even belonging to the literary academies of 
the city, but carrying on an extensive correspondence, 
and continoally employed in writing extracts or annota- 
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tions. Yet he lias left nothing that has been pabliBhed. 
His own house vaa as it were a perpetual academy, fre- 
quented b; the l,eanied of all nations. K FineUi was 
not a man of great genius, nor bom to be of much ser- 
vice to any acience, we may still respect him for a love 
of learning and a nobleneea of spirit which haa preseived 
hia memory.' 

ea. The literary academies of Italy continued to 
floTirifih even more than before ; many new so- najian 
cieties of the eame kind were founded. Several '™''™'"- 
existed at Florence, but fJl others have been eclipsed by 
the'Della Cru£ca, established in 1582. Those of anoth^ 
Tuscan city, which had taken the lead in snch literary 
associations, did not long survive its political indepen- 
dence ; the jealous spirit of Cosmo extinguished the Kozzi 
of Sienna in 1568. In govemmente as suspicious as those 
of Italy, the sort of secrecy .belonging to theee meetings, 
and the encoui^ement they gave to a sentiment of 
mutual union, might appear sufficient reasons for watch- 
^Inese. We have seen how the academy of Modena was 
broken up on the score of religion. That of Venice, 
perhaps for the same reason, was dissolved by the senate 
m 1561, and did not revive till 1503. These, however, 
were exceptions to the rule ; and it was the general policy 
of govemmente to cherish in the nobility a love of harm- 
less amusemeni«. All Lombardy and Romagna were full 
of academies; they were irequent in the kingdom of 
Kaples and in the ecclesiastical stat^.* They are a 
remarkable feature in the social condition of Italy, and 
could not have existed perhaps in any other countrj'. 
They were the enoouragers of a numismatic and lapidary' 
erudition, elegant in itself, and throwing for ever its 
little sparks of light on the still ocean of the past, but 
not very fevonrable to comprehensive observatioii, and 
tending to bestow on an unprofitable pedantry tiie 
Jionours of real learning. This, indeed, is the inherent 
vice of all literary societiea, accessible too IrequenUy^to 
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those who, for ftmuBement or feshion's sake, love as much 
knowledge as can be reached with facility, and from the 
nature of their traiuactions seldom capable of affording 
scope for any extensive I'esearch, 

64. No academy or similar institution can be traced 

at this time, as far as I know, in France or 
AnUqua- Germany, But it ia deserving of remark, that 
9"J° . one sprung up in England, not indeed of the 
classical and polite character that belonged to 
the Infiammati of Padua, or the Delia Criisca of Florence, 
yet useful in its objects and honourable aJite to its 
members and to the country. This was the Society of 
Antiquaries, founded by Archbishop Parker in 1572. 
Their object was the preservation of ancient doriumente, 
illustrative of history, which the recent dissolution of 
religions houses and the shameful devastation attending 
it had exposed to great peril. They intended also, by 
the reading of papers at their meetings, to keep alive the 
love and knowledge of English antiquitj'. In the second 
of these objects this society was more successful than in 
the first; several short dissertations, chiefly by Arthur 
Agard, their most active member, have been afterwards 
published. The Society comprised very reputable names, 
especially of lawyers, and continued to meet till early in 
the reign of James, who, from some jealousy, thought fit 
to dissolve it,'* 

65. The chief cities on this side of the Alps, whence 

new editions came forth, were' Paris, Basle, 
oncTciiii- Lyons, Leyden, Antwerp, Brussels, Strasburg, 
i«uesot Cologne, Heidelberg, Frankfort, Ingoldstadt, 

and Geneva. In all these and in many other 
populous towns, booksellers, who were generally also 
printers, were a numerous body. In London at least 
forty or fifty were contemporaneous publishers in the 
latter part of Elizabeth's reign ; but the number else- 
where in England was very small. The ne^ books on 
the continent, and within the Alps and Pyrenees, found 
their principal mart at the annual Frankfort fairs. Cata- 
logues of such books began to be published, according to 
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Beckmann, in 1554,° In a collective. catalogue of all 
IkhjIcs offered for sale at EVankfort, from 1564 to 1592, I 
find the niiinber in Latin, Greek, and German, to be 
about 16,000, No Italian or French appear in tliie cata- 
logue, being probably reBorved for another. Of theology 
in Latin there are 3200, and in this department the 
catholic publications rather exceed the protestant. But 
of the theology in the German language the number 
ifl 3700, not one-fourth of whieh is catholic. Scarcely 
any mere Gei-man poetry appears, but a good deal in 
both languages with muaical notes. Law furnishes about 
1600 works. I reckoned twenty-seven Greek and thirty- 
two Latin grammars, not counting different editions of 
the same. There are at least seventy editions of parts of 
Aristotle. The German books are rather more than one- 
third of the whole. Among the Latin I did not observe 
one book by a writer of this island. In a compilation by 
Clessius, in 1602, purporting to be a conspectus of the 
publications of the sixteenth centuiy , formed ^lartly from 
catalogues of fairs, partly from those of public libraries, 
we find, at least in the copy I have examined, but which 
seems to want one volume, a much smaller number of 
productions than in the former, but probably with more 
selection. The books in modem luigut^s are less than 
1000, half French, half Italian. In this catalogue also 
the catholic theology rather outnumbers the protestant, 
which is perhaps not what we should have expected to 
find. 

66. These cat^ogues, in the total absence of literary 
' journals, were necessarily the great means of Liurarr 
communicating to all the lovers of learning in Corre- 
Cisalpine Europe (for Italy had resources of her 'P""™"™' 
own) some knowledge of its progress. Another source of 
information was the correspondence of scholars with each 
other. It was their constant uei^e, far more than in 
modem times, to preserve an epistolary intercourse. It 
their enmities were often bitter, their contentions almost 
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(tlwa;s Tioleat, many beautiful inBtaacee of friendship 
and sympatliy might be adduced on the other side ; they 
deemed themBelves a distinct ca»te, a priesthood of the 
eame altar, not ashamed of poverty nor disheartened by 
the world's neglect, but content with the praise of those 
whom themselTes thou^t worthy of praise, and hoping 
something more from posterity tiian diey obtained fr^m 
their own ^;e. 

67. We find Beveral attempts at a literary or rather 
BibitogTB- bibliographical histoiy of a higher character 
pwoJ than tiiese catalogues. The Bibliotheca "Uni- 

veisalis of 0«ener was reprinted in 1574, with 
considerable enlargements by Simler. Coniad Lyco- 
sthenes afterwards made additions to it, and Verdier pub- 
lished a supplement. Verdier was also the author of a 
Biblioth^ue Frangaise, of which the first edition appeared 
in 1584. Another witli the same title was published in 
the same year by La Croix du Maine. Both tbese follow 
the strange alphabetical arrangement by Christian instead 
of femily names, so usual in the sixteenth century. La 
Croix du Maine confines himself to Frenob authors, but 
Verdier includes all who had been translated. The former 
is valued for his accuracy and for curious particulaTB 
in biography ; the second for the extracts he has given. 
Doni pretended to give a history of books in his Libreria, 
but it has not obtained much reputation, and falls, ao- 
cordii^ to the testimony of those who are acquainted with 
it, below the compilations above mentioned.' 

68. The despotism of the state, and &r more of the 
BoiniiDt* church, bore heavily on the press in Italy. 
'*"^ Spain, mistress of Milan and Naples, and Flo- 
*™^ rence under Cosmo I., were jealous govern- 
ments. Venice, though we are apt to impute a tigid 
tyrannj* to its senate, appears to nave indulged rather 
more hberty of writing on political topics to its subjects, 
on the conition, no doubt, that they should eulogise the 
wisdom of the republic ; and, comparatively to the neigh- 
bouring regions of Italy, the praise both of equitable and 

frudeut government may be ascribed to that aristocracy, 
t had at least the signal merit of keeping ecclesiastical 
oppression at a distance ; a Venetian might write with 
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Bome freedom of the papal court. One of the accrasationa 
against Venice, in her dispute with Paul V., waa for 
allowing the publication of Dooks that had been censured 
at Bome.* 

69, But Bome atmct a fatal blow, and perhaps more 
deadly than she intended, at litarature in the index Ex- 
Index Expui^torius of prohibited hooka. It pnrBswriai. 
bad long been the r^ulation that no book ahould be 
printed without a preTious licence. Thia waa of courae a 
reatraint on the freedom of writing, but it was lesa inju- 
rious to the trade of the printer and bookseller than tiie 
subsequent prohibition of what he had published or pur- 
chased at his own coat and risk. The firat list of hooka 
prohibited by the church was set forth by Paid IV. in 
1559. HiB Index includes all Biblee in modem lan- 



Sixty-one printers are put under a general ban ; all works 
of every description from their presses being forbidden, 
Stephens and Oporinua have the honour of heing among 
theae.' Thia system was puraued and rigorously acted 
upon by the eueceaBora of the imperious Caraffa. The 
council of Trent had its own list of condemned publica- 
tiona. Philip II. has been aaid to have preceded the pope 
himself in a similar proscription. Wherever the sway of 
Bome and Spain was felt, books were unsparingly burned, 
and to this cause is imputed the scarcity of many editions. 
70, In its principle, which waa apparently that of pre- 
serving obedience, the prohibitory system might , 
aeem to have untouched many great walks of 
learning and science. It is of course manifest that it fell 
with but an oblique blow upon common literature. Yet, 
as a few worda or sentences were sufEcient to elicit a 
sentence of condemnation, often issued with little reflec- 
tion, it was difficult for any author to be fully secure ; 
and this inspired so much apprehension' into printers, 
that they became unwilling to incur the hazard of an ob- 
noxious trade. These occupations, aays Galluzzi, which 
had begun to prosper at Florence, never recovered the 
wound inflicted by the severe regulations of Paul IV, 
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and Pius V.' The art retired to Switzerland aud Ger- 
many. The booksellers were at the mercy of an Inqui- 
sition, which every day contrived newmethi>de of harass- 
ing them, Frijni an interdiction of the sale of certain 
prohibited books, the church proceeded to forbid that of 
all which were not expressly permitted. The Giunti, a 
firm not so eminent as it had been in the early pait of 
the centuiy, but still the honour of Florence, remon- 
strated in Tain. It seems probable, however, that afier 
the deathof Piua v., one of the most rigorous and bigoted 
pontiffs that ever filled the chair, some degree of relaxa- 
tion took place. 

71, The restraints on the printing and sale of books 
Hrttrifr i"- England, though not so overpowering as in 
tioia In Italy, must have stood in the way of useful 

^ ' knowledge under Elizabeth. The Stationers' 
Company, founded in 1555, obtained its monopoly at the 
price of severe restrictions. The Star Chamber looked 
vigilantly at the dangerous engine it was compelled to 
tolerate. By the regulations it issued in 1585, no press 
was allowed to be used out of London, except one at 
Oxford aud another at Cambridge, Nothing was to be 
printed without allowance of the council ; extensive 
powers both of seizing books and of breaking the presses 
were given to the officers of the crown.'' Thus every 
check waa imposed on literature, and it seems unreason- 
able to dispute that they had some efficacy in restraining 
its pn^ress, though less, perhaps, than we might in 
theory expect, because there was always a certain degree 
of connivance and indulgence. Even the current prohi- 
bition of importing popish books, except for the use of 
such as the council should permit to use. them, muat have 
affected the trade in modem Latin authors beyond the 
hounds of th6ol<^y. 

72. These restrictionB do not seem to have had any 

material operation in France, in Germany, or 
emptoy!^ the Low Countries. And they certainly tended 
on thu very considerably to keep up the usage of writing 

in Latin ; or rather, perhaps, it may be said, 
they were less rigoroiialy urged in those countries, because 
Latin continued to be the customary tongue of scholars. 
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We iftve seen that great licence was used in political 
writings in that language. The power of reading Latin 
was certainly bo diffused, that no secrecy could be affected 
by writing it ; yet it seemed to be a voluntary abstaining 
from an appeal to the passions of the midtitude, and 
passed better without censure than the same sense in a 
modem dress. 

73. The inSueoce of literature on the public mind 
was already Tcry considerable. AH kinds of indumce 
reading had become deeper and more diffused. °f ii'^"- 
Pedantry is the; usual, perhaps the inevitable, 
consequence of a genuine devotion to learning, not sni ely 
in each individuaj, but in classes and bodies of men. 
And this was an age of pedants. To quote profusely 
from ancient writers seemed to be a higher merit than to 
rival them ; they furnished both authority And ornament, 
ttey did bononr to the modem, who shone in these 
plumes of other birds with little expense of thought, and 
Bometiiaea the actual substance of a hook is hardly dis- 
cernible under this exuberance of rich incrustations. 
Tacitus, Sallust, Cicero, and Seneca (for the Greeks were 
in comparison hut littJe read), and many of the Latin 
poeta were the books that, directly, or by the secondary 
means of quotation, had most influence over the public 
opinion. Nor was it surprising that the reverence for 
antiquity should be still undiminished ; for, though the 
new literature was yielding abundant crops, no compa- 
rison between the ancients and modems could as yet 
iairly arise. Montaigne, fearless and independent as he 
was, gave up altogether the pretensions of the latter ; 
yet no one was more destined to lead the way to that 
renunciation of the authority of the former which the 
seventeenth century waa to witness. He and Machiavel 
were the two writers who produced the greatest effect 
upon this ^c. Some others, such as Guevara and Cas- 
tiglione, might be full as much read, but they did not 
possess enough of original thought to shape tiie opinions 
of toankind. And the former two, to whom we may add 
Babelais, seem to be the only writers of the sixteenth 
century, setting aside poets aai historians, who are now 
much read by the world. 
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PABT III. 



ON THE LITERATURE OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTUKT. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTOBT OF AMCIGNT UTEBi.TUBE IN EOBOPE, FBOU 1< 



l^ns — Toealu — anccefltive PerLoda oT DDdem lAtlDliit& 

] . In BTeiy period of literary history, if we should listen 
Lmming ^ ™^ complainfs of contemporary wTiters, all 
of nib learning and science have been verging towards 
imi^o- extinction. None remain of the mighty, the 
"«'"'■ race of giants is no more ; the lights that have 
been extinguished hnm in no other hands ; we have 
fallen on evil days, when letters are no longer in honour 
with the world, nor are they cultivated by dioee vrho 
deserve to be honoured. Such are the lamentatiiHis of 
many thronghont the whole sixteenth centnry ; and with 
such do Scaltger and Casaubon greet that which opened 
upon them. Yet the first part of the seventeenth century 
may be reckoned eminently the learned Me; rather, 
however, in a more oriticsu and exact erudition with 
respect to historical fact, than in what is strictly called 
pliilol<^y, as to which we cannot, on the whole, rank 
this so high as the precedii^ period. Neither Italy nor 
Glermany maintained ita reputation, which, as it has 
been already mentioned, had begun to wane towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. The same causes were 
at wort, the same preference of studies very foreign to 
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f>olite letters, metaphyBical philosophy, di^matic theo- 
°g7< pfttristic or mediaeval ecclesiastical history, or, ia 

some countries, the physical sciences, which were ra- 
pidly gaining ground. And to these we must add a pre- 
valence of bad taste, even among those who had some 
pretensions to he reckoned scholars. LipsiuB had set an 
example of abandoning the purest models ; and ite fol- 
lowers had less sense and taste than himself. Thoy 
sought obsolete terms from Pacuviua and Flaatus, they 
affected pointed sentences, and a studied cdncisenese of 
period, which made their style altogether dry and jejune.* 
The universities, and even the gymnasia, or schools of 
Germany, grew negligent of all the beauties of language. 
Latin itself was acquired in a slovenly manner, by Jielp 
of modem hooka, which spared the pains of acquiring 
any subsidiary knowledge of antiquity. And this neg- 
lect of the ancient writers in education caused even 
eniinent scholars to write ill, us we perceive in the sup- 
plements of Freinshemius to Curtius and Livy.'' 

2. A sufQcien't evidence of this is found in the vast 
popularity which the writings of Comenius ac- iwmiiffiy 
quired in Germany. Thisauthor, amanofmuch otcome- 
industry, some ii^nnity, and little judgment, ■ "* 
made himself a temporary reputation by his Orhis Sen- 
sualium Pictns, and still more by his Janua Linguarmn 
Beserata. the latter published in 1631. This contains, 
in 100 chapters subdivided into 1000 paragraphs, more 
than 9300 Latin words, exclusive, of course, of such as 
recur. The originality of its method consists in weaving 
all usefiil words into a series of paragraphs, so that they 
may be learned in a short time, without the tediousnoss 
of a nomenclature. It was ^so intended to blend h 
knowledge of things with one of words.' The Orbia 
8ensualium Fictus has the same end. This is what 
has since been so continually attempted in books of 
education, that some may be surprised to hear of its 
originality. No one, however, before Comenius seems 
to have thought of this riiothod. It must, unquestion- 
ably, have appeared to facilitate the early acquire- 
ment of knowledge in a very great degree ; and even 
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with rtference to langaage, if a oompendioua mode of 
getting at Latin words were the object, the works of 
Comenins woiild aaswer the purpose beyond those of 
any classicdl author. In a country where Latin was a 
lining and spoken tongue, as was in some measure the 
case with Germany, no great strictness in excluding 
barbarous phrases is either practicable or expedient. 
But, according to the received principles of philological 
literature, they are such books as every teacher would 
keep out of the hands of bis pupils. They were, never- 
theless, reprinted and translated in many countries ; and 
obtained a general reception, especially in the German, 
empire, and similarly circumstanced kingdoms.'' 

6. The Greek language, meantime, was thought unne- 
j,,5U„^ cessary, and few, comparatively speaking, con- 
Ursek tiuued to prosecute its study. In Italy it can 
"" merely be said that there were still professora 
of it in the universities; but no one Hellenist distin- 
guishes this century. Most of those who published 
editions of Greek authors in Germany, and they were 
far from numerous, had been formed in the last age. The 
decline was progressive ; few scholars remained after 
1620, and a long blank ensued, until Pabricius and 
Kuster restored the study of Greek near the end of the 
century. Even in France and Holland, where many 
were abundantly learned, and some, as we shall see, 
accomplished philologere, the Greek language seems 
to have been either less regarded, or at least less pro- 
moted, by eminent scholars, than in the preceding cen- 
tury.* 
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4. Caaanbon now stood on the pinnacle of critical 
renown. HiflPersiuflinl605,and hia PolybiuB j^,. v,^ 
in 1609, were testimonies to his continued in- 
dostiy in this proTinoe.' But with this latter edition 
the philological labours of Caeaubon came to an end. In 
1610 he accepted the invitation of James I,, who bestowed 
tipon him, though a layman, a prebend iu the church of 
Canterbury, and, as some, perhaps erroneously, have said, 
another in that of Westminster," He died in England 
within four years after, having consumed the interme- 
diate time in the defence of his royal patron against the 
Jesuite, and in writing Animadversione on the Annals of 
BaroniuB ; works ill-suited to his peculiar talent, and in 
the latter of which he is said to have had but little suc- 
cess. He laments, in his epistles, the want of leisure for 
completing his labours on Polybius; the king had no 
taste but for theology, and be found no library in which 
he could pursue his studies." "I gave up," be says, 
" at last, with great sorrow, my commentary on Polybius, 
to which I had devoted so much time, but the good king 
must be obeyed."' Casaubon was the last of the great 
scholars of the sixteenth century, Joseph Scaliger, who, 
especiaDy in his recorded conversation, was very sparing 
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of praise, ea;7s expressly, " Casanbonis the most learned 
man now living.' It is not inpoBsilile tbat he meant to 
except himself; which would by no means be \injust if 
we tdke in the whole range of erndition; but in the 
exactly critical knowledge of the Greek langu^e, Ca- 
Eatihon bad not eTen a rival in Scaliger. 

5. A long period ensued, during which no very oon- 
viecT de, aidefable progress was made in Greek literature. 
idioUamu. j'g^ books occur before the year 1650 which 
have obtained a durable reputation. The best known, 
and, as I conceive, by far the best of a grammatical na- 
ture, is tbat of Viger de Idiotismis prsecipuis Grtecse 
LingusB, which Hoogeveen and Zeunius successively 
enlai^d in the last century. Viger was a Jesuit of 
EoTien, and the first edition was in 1632. It contains, 
even as it came from the author, many valuable criti- 
cisms, amd its ueeiiilness to a Greek scholar is acknow- 
ledged. But, in order to determine the place of Viger 
among grammarians, we should ascertain by compaiiaon 
with preceding works, especially the TheBaunis of 
Stephens, for how much be ia indebted to their laboure. 
He would probably, after all deductions, appear to merit 
great praise. His arrangement is more clear, and his 
knowledge of syntax more comprehensive, than that of 
Caninius or any other earlier writer ; but his notions are 
not unfrequently imperfect or erroneous, as the succeed- 
ing editors have pointed out. In common with many of 
the older giammarians, he fancied a difference of sense 
between the two aorists, wherein feven Zeunius has fol- 
lowed him." 

6. In a much lower rank we may perhaps next place 
weiier's Weller, author of a Greek grammar, published 
orecu in 1638, of which its later editor, Fischer, says 
that it has always stood in high repute as a 
school-book, and been frequently reprinted ; meaning, 
doubtless, in Germany, There is nothing striking in 
\Veller's gratamar ; it may deserve praise for clearness 
and brevity, but in Vergara, Caninius, and Sylburgius 

« An wrUer trealbe on Crwk pur- olfm ia.vS (((niiWIK »* h'idie pKno n^- 
Iteleeby DcvaHua, iGrHlciit IbelDolan leclna. He if Uiought too lubtle In 
Islandi, mlsht btve been menlfone* In gnnnmar, bul seem* to liave teen rn en- 
tile lost jf^ilai. It WM republJihed b; eellenl BCholar. 1 da cut pemlvg ibat 
Bmsmaiui, n-bo calls r«var[iu, baao VJgfi huboirowed rromhlm. 
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there is 'mncli more inatmction for those who are not 
merely schoolboys. What is most remarkable is, that 
Weller claims as his own the reduction of the declensious 
to three, and of the conjugations to one, which, as has 
been seen in another place," is found in the gramnmr of 
Sylbui^ua, and is probably due to Bamus. This is 
rather a piece of effrontery, as he could acaroely have 
lighted by coincidence on both these innovations. 
Weller has given no syntAz ; what is added in FiBcher's 
edition is by Iiambert Bos. 

7. Philip Labbe, a French Jeaait, was a laboriona 
compiler, among whose numeroTifi works ndta i^mkuiI 
few relate to the grammar of the Greek Ian- '"'""■ 
gnage. He bad, says Niceron, a wonderful talent in 
multiplying title-pages; we have fifteen or sixteen 
grammatical treatises from him, which might have been 
comprised in two or three ordinary volumes. Labbe's 
Itegul» Accentuum, published in ll!35, was once, I be- 
lieve, of some repute ; but he has little or nothing of 
his own.° The Greek grammars published in this age 
by Alexander Soot and others are ill digested, according 
to Lancelot, without order or principle, and full of use- 
less and perplexing things ; ° and that of Vossins, id 
1642, which is only an improved edition of Clenardue, 
appears to contain little which is not taken from others.*' 
Erasmus Schmidt is said by Eichhom to be author of a 
valuable work on Greek dialect* : i Geoi^ Pasoris better 
known by his writings on the Hellenistic dia- 
lect, or ti»at of the Septuagint and New Teata- d* ungul 
ment. Salmasius, in his Gommenfaiius de h*''*''''- 
Hellenistica (Leyden, 1643). has gone very 
lai^ly into this anbject. This, he saya, is a question 
lately agitated, whether there he a peculiar dialect of 
the Greek Scriptures; for, in the last ^e, the very 
name of Hellenistic was unknown to scholars. It is not 
above half a century old. It was supposed to be a He- 
brew idiom in Greek words ; which, as he ai^es ela- 
borately and with great learning, is not sufficient to 
constitute a distinct dialect, none of the ancients having 
ever mentioned one by this name. This is evidently 

■■ Vol. <!., p. 19. ' Billlel, a. 111. 
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much of a verl)al dispute,- since no one would apply the 
vord to the scriptttral Greek in the same Bense that he 
does to the Doric and Attic. Solmasius lays down two 
essential charactoriatics of a dialect : one, Ihat it should 
be spoken by people of a certain locality ; another, that 
it should he distinguiehable by single words, not merely 
by idiom. A profusion of learning is scattered all round, 
but not pedantically or impertinently ; and this seeme a 
TeiT useful hook in Greek or Latin philology. He may 

{lerhaps be thought to underrate ^e peculiarities of 
anguage in the Old and New Testament, as if they were 
merely sncif as passed current among the contemporuy 
GreeM. The second part of this Commentary relates to 
the Greek dialects generally, without reference to the Hel- 
lenistic. He denies the name to what is usually called 
the common dialect spoken, or at least written, by the 
Greeks in general after the time of Alexander. This 
also is of course a question of words ; perhaps Salmasius 
used a more convenient phraseology than what is often 
met with in grammarians. 

8. Editions of Greek classics are not to numerous as 
in the former period. The Pindar of Eraamua Schmidt, 
in 1614, and the Aristotle of Duval, in 1619, may ho 
mentioned ; the latter is still in request, as a couTenient 
and complete edition. Meuraius was reckoned a good 
critical scholar, hut his works as an editor are not very 
important. The chief monument of his philological 
Qreet erudition is the Lexicon GrKCO-mrbarum, a 
g]^i°?'— glossary of the Greek of the lower empire, 
ChrjBBs- But no edition of a Greek author published in 
i*™' the iirst part of the seventeenth century is 
superior, at least in magnificence, to that of Chrysostom 
by Sir Heniy Savile. This came forth, in 1612, irom a 
presa established at Eton by himself, provost of that 
college. He had procured types and pressmen in Hol- 
land, and three years had been employed in printing the 
eight volumes of this great work : one which, both in 
splendour of execution and in the erudition displayed in 
it by Savile, who had collected several manuscripts of 
Chrysostom, leaves immeasurabiy behind it every earlier 
production of the English press. The expense, which is 
said to have been eight thousand pounds, was wholly 
defrayed by himself, and the tardy sale of so voluminons 
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a work could not have reimbursed the cost,' Another 
edition, in fact, by a Jesuit, Fronto Duceeue (Fronton le 
Ihic), was published at Paris within two years after^ 
wards, havmg the advantage o£ a Latin tranfilation, 
which Savile had imprudently waived. It, has even 
been imputed to Ducseus, that, having procured the 
sheets of Savile's edition fi^m the pressmen while it was 
under their hands, he printed his own without alteration. 
But this seems an apociyphal story.' Savile had the 
assistance, in revising the text, of the most leanied co~ 
adjutors he could find in England. 

9, A very fewmore Greek books were printed at Eton 
Boon afterwEirds i and, though that press soon q^^j^ 
ceased, sonie editions of Greek authors, gene- lenming in 
nJIy for schools, appeared in England before ""'''""^ 
1650, One of these, the Poette Minores of Winterton, 
is. best known, and has sometim.es been reprinted; it 
appears to differ little, if at all, from the collection 
printed by Crispin in 1570, and of which there had been 
many sulMequent editions, with the title Vetustiseimorum 
Autorum Geoi^oa, Bucolica et Gnomonica ; but the t«xt, 
though still very corrupt, has been amended, and a few 
notes, generally relating to prosody, have been sub- 
joined. The Greek language, however, was now much 
studied ; ' the age of James and Charles was truly 
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leame^ ; our writers are prodigal of an abundant erudi- 
tion, which embracea a fM wider range of anlhora than 
are now read ; the philosophers of every class, the poets, 
the historiana, and orators of Greece, to whom few com- 
paratively had paid regard in the days of Elizabeth, 
seem as familiar to the miscellaneous writers of her next 
Bucoessors aa the fathers of the church are to the theo- 
logians. A few, like Jeremy Taylor, are equally copious 
in their libations from both streams. But though thus 
deeply read in ancient learning, our old schohirs were 
not very critical in philology. 

10. In Latin criticism, ttie pretensions of the seven- 
LaUa teenth century are fiur more considerable than 

^lUonj— in Greek, The first remarkable edition, how- 
''^" "^ ever, that of Horace by Torrentius, a Belgian 
ecclesiastic, though it appeared in 1602, being "post- 
humous, belongs strictly to the preceding age. It has 
been said that Dacier borrowed much for his own notes 
from tluB editor ; but Horace was so profiisely illustrated 
in the sixteenth century that little has been left for later 
critics except to tamper, as they have lai^ely done, with 
his text. This period is not generally con^icuous for 
editions of Latin authors, but some names of high repute 
in grammatical and critical lore belong to it. 
- 11. Gruter, a native of Antwerp, who became a pro- 
_ fessor in several German universities, and 

finally in that of Heidelberg, might have been 
mentioned in our history of the sixteenth century, be- 
fore the expiration of which some of his critical labours 
had been accomplished. Many more belong to the first 
twenty years of the present. Ko more diligent and in- 
defatigable critic ever toiled in that qtiarry. His Sus- 
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Senecas, oa Martial, on otatius, oh the Boman historians, 
as -well as anotlier more celebrated compilation which 
yre shall have soon to mention, bear witness to his im- 
mense industry. In Greek he did comparatively bnt 
little ; yet he is coTiiil«d among good scholars in that 
lai^uage. All others of his time, it has been said, appear 
mere drones in comparison with him.° Scaliger, indeed, 
though on intimate terms with Grut«r, in one of his 
nsual fits of spleen, charges him with a taateless indif- 
ference to the real merit of the writers whom he ex- 
plained, one being as good as another for bis purpose, 
which was only to produce a hook." In this art Grater 
was 80 perfect that ne never foiled to publish one every 
year, and sometimes every month.' His eulogists have 
given him credit for acnteness and judgment, and even 
for elegance aud an ^recable variety, hut he seems not 
to have preserved much repute except for his laborious 
erudition. 

12. Daniel Heirsius, conspicuous as secretary of the 
synod of Dort, and a Latin poet of distin- gj,^„, 
guished same, was also among the first philo- 

Ic^ers of his age. Uany editions of Greek and Latin 
writers, or annotations upon them, Theocritus, Hesiod, 
Haximus Tyrius, Aristotle, Horace, Terence, Silius, 
Ovid, attest his critical skill. He is praised for a .judi- 
cious reserve in criticism, avoiding the trifles by which 
many scholars bad wearied their readere, and attending 
only to what really demanded the aid of a critic, as being 
corrupt or obscure. His learning was very extensive 
and profound, so that, in the panegyrical tone of the 
times, he is set above all the living, and almost above all ' 
the dead." 

13. Grotius contributed much to ancient philology. 
His editions of Aratus, Stobseus, the fragments ^^y,,^ 
of the lost Greek dramas, Lucan and Tacitus, " 

are but a part of those which he published. In the 
power of illustrating a writer by pwaUel or resembling 
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passages from others, his teste and fondness for poetiy, 
as much aB his vast erudition, have made him remarkable. 
In mere critical skill he was not quit« so great a master 
of the Greek as of the Latin language, nor was he equal 
to restoring the text of the dramatic poets. 

14. TheVarite Lectionea of Eutgersins, in 1618, whose 
BnigerBitB, premature death cut off a brilliant promise of 
SnS'"'' erudition, are in six hooka, almost entirely 
devoted to emendation of the text, in such a 
miscellaneous and desultory serieB of criticisms as the 
example of Tumebus and other scholars had rendered 
usual.* Eeinesius, a Saxon physician, in 1640, put forth 
a hook with the same title, a Uiick volume of about 700 ■ 
p^^s of multifarious learning, chiefly, but not exclu- 
sively, classicaL He is more interpretative, and lees 
attentive to restore corrupted texts, than Eutgersius.* 
The Adversaria of Caspar Barthius are better known. 
This work is in sixty books, and extends to about 1 500 ' 
pages in fulio. It is exactly like those of Tumebus and 
Muretua, an immense repertory of unconnected criti- 
cisms and other miscellaneous erudition. The chapters 
exceed in number the pages, and each chapter contains 
several articles. There is, however, more connexion, 
alphabetical or otherwise, than in Tumebus ; and they 
are less exclusively classical, many relating to mediieval 
and modem "writers. The sixtieth boolt is a commentary 
on a part of Augustin de Oivitate Dei. It is difficult 
to give a more precise notion of Barthius : he is more 
asthetic than Tumebus, hut less so than Muretua ; be 
explains and corrects fewer intricate texts than the 
former, but deals more in parallel passages and excursive 
illustration.' Though Greek appears more than in Tur- 
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nebiiB, by far the greater part of Barthius's Adversaria 
relateB to Latin, in the proportion of at least fifteen to 
one. A few gmall poems are printed from m^iUBcripte 
for the first time. Barthius, according to Morbof, 
though, he Bometimes explains authors very well, ie apt 
to be rash in his alterations, hasty in his judgments, and 
has too much useless and IrivoJons matter. Bayle is not 
more iavourable. Barthius published an edition of 
Statins, and another of Claudian. 

15. Bigault, or Rigaltius, Petit, Thyeius, and severtd. 
more, do honour to France and the Low Conn- other ntei™ 
tries during tins period. Spain, though not — ''"e"*- 
strong in classical philology, produced Bamiresina de 
Prado, whose nimfKoirap^oi:, sive quinquaginta militmn 
ductor, 1612, is but a book of criticism with a quaint 
title.'' In Latin literature we can hardly say that Eng- 
land made hereelf more conspicuous than in Greek. 
The notes of John Bond on Horace, published in 1606, 
are properly a work of the age of Elizabeth ; the author 
was long a schoolmaster in ^t reign. These notes are 
only little mai^inal scholia for the use of boya of no 
great attainments, and in almost every instance, I be- 
Ueve, taken from Lambinus, ITiia edition of Horace, 
though Antony Wood calls the author a most noted 
critic and grammarian, has only the merit of giving the 
observations of another concisely and perspicuously. 
Thomas Famaby is called hy Baillet one of the best 
scholiasts, who says hardly anything useless, and is very 
concise." He has left notes on several of the Latin poets. 
It is possible that the notes are compiled, like those of 
Bond, from the foreign critics. Famaby also was a 
schoolmaster, and schoolmasters do not write for the 
learned. He has, however, been acknowledged on the 
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Conlinent for a diligent and learned man. Wood Bays he 
was " the chief grammarian, rhetorician, poet, Latinist, 
and Grecian of his time ; and his school was so maoh 
frequented that more churchmen and statesmen issued 
thence than &om any school taught by one man in 
England.^* ' 

16. But the greatest in this province of literature was 
s,j,„^^ Claude Samnaise, beat known in the Latin form 
Sahnasius, whoni the general suffrage of his 
compeers placed at their head. An incredible erudition, 
so that it was said, what Salmasins did not know was 
beyond the bonnds of knowledge, a memory such as 
none but those great scholars of former times seem to 
ha^e possessed, a life passed, naturally enoi^h, in soli- 
tary labour, were auEBcient to establish his &me among 
the learned. His intellectual strength has been more 
questioned ; he wrote, it has been alleged, on many sub- 
jects that he did not well understand, and some have 
reduced his merit to that of a grammatical critic, without 
altogether rating this so highly as the world has done.* 
Salmasius was very proud, self-confident, disdainful, and 
has consequently fallen into many errors, and even con- 
tradictions, thiough precipitancy. In his controversy 
with Milton, for which he was little fitted, he is rather 
feeble, and glad to escape &om the severity of bis anta- 
gonist by a defence of his own Latinity." The works of 
Salmasius are numerous, and on veiy miscelttuieouB 
subjects ; among the philological, his Annotations on the 
Historise Augustse Scriptores seem to deserve mention. 
But the most remarkable, besides the commentary on 
the Hellenistic Dialect, of which an account has been 
given, is the Plinianes Exercitationes, published in 1629. 
These remarks, nominally on Pliny, are, in the first 
instance, on Solinus. Salmasius tells us that he had 
spent much time on Pliny ; but finding it beyond the 
powers of one man to write a commentaiy on the whole 
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Katnral History of fliat author, he had chosen Soliniis, 
who ia a mete compiler from Pliny, and contains nothing 
from any other source. The Pliniante Esercitationes is 
a maes of learning on the geography and natural hdstory 
of Pliny in more than 900 pages, following the text of 
the PolyhiBtor of Solinns.' 

17. It had been the desire of those who aspired to 
reputation for taste and eloquence to write well q,^ 
in Latin, the sole language, on this side of the "riiers 
Alps and Pyrenees, to which the capacity of 
choice and polished expression was conceded. But when 
the French tongue was more cultiyated and had a criti- 
cism of its own, this became the natural instrament of 
polite writers in Prance, and the Latin fell to the merely 
leamed, who neglected its beauties. In England it had 
never been much studied for the purposes of style ; and 
though neither in Germany nor the Low Countriea it 
was very customary to employ the native language, the 
current Latin of literature was always CEirelesB and often 
barbarous. Even in Italy the number of good writers in 
that language was now veiy scanty. Two deserve to be 
commemorated with praise, both historians of the same 
period. The History and Annals of Grotina, in which 
he seems to have emulated, with more discretion than 
some others, the nervous brevity of Tacitus, though not 
always free from a certain hardness and want of flow, 
nor equnl, consequently, in elegance to some productions 
of the sixteenth century, may be deemed a monument 
of vigorous and impressive language. The Decada of 
Pamianus Strada, a Koman Jesuit, contain a history of 
the Flemish war, not written certainly in imitation of 
Tacitus, whom the author depreciated, but with more 
classical spiiit than we usually tind in that age. Scarcely 
any Latin, however, of this period is equal to that of Bar- 
clay in the Argenis and Euphormio. His style, though 
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lather diffuse, and more florid than that of the AiigaBtau 
^e, is perhaps better suited to his subjects, and reminds 
US of Petroniua Arbiter, who was prolably hia modeL 

18. Of the grammatical critics, whose attention was 
g^^i^^i^ solely turned to ths purity of Latin style, two 

are conspicuous, Gaspar Scioppius and Gerard 
VoBsius. The first, one of those restiess and angry 
spirits whose hand is against all the world, lived a long 
life of controTBrsy and satire. His productions, as enu- 
merated by Kiceron, mostly anonymous, are about one 
hundred, twenty-seven of which, according to another 
list, are grammaticaL^ The FrotestantB whom he had 
abandoited, and the Jesuits whom he would not join, are 
equally the objects of his anger. In literature he is cele- 
brated for the bitterness of his attacks on Cicero, whom 
he spared as little as he did his own contemporaries. But 
Scioppius was an admirable master of the Latin lan- 
Hkg Phikj- guage. All that is remembered of his niultifari- 
Hpiikia oua publications relates to this. We owe to bim 
' a much improved edition of the Minerva of 
SanctiuB. His own Grammatiea Fhilosophica (Milan, 
1628), uotwithstimding its title, has no pretensions to 
be called anything more than an ordinary Latin gram- 
mar. In this I observed nothing remarkable but that he 
denies the gerund and supine to be parts of the verb, 
considering the first as passive participles, and the second 
as nouns substantive. 

19. The Infamia Famiani of Scioppius was written 
nil In- against Famianus Strada, whom he hated both 
ff"!]" as a Jesuit, and as one celebrated for the beauty 

of his style. This book aerves to show how far 
those who wrote with some eloquence, as Strada cer- 
tainly did, fell short of classical purity. The faults 
pointed out are often very obvious to those who have 
used good dictionaries. Scioppius is however so fastidi- 
ous as to reject words employed by Seneca, Tacitus, and 
even Pheedrus, as of the silver age ; and sometimes pro- 
bably is wrong in his dogmatic assertion of a negative, 
that no good authority can be found for them. 

20. But his most considerable work is one called 
ju.iicionnn Judicium de Stylo Historico, subjoined to the 
siyioHis- last, and published after his death in 1650. This 
"■^^ treatise consists chiefly of attacks on the Latin 

k Skasm, -nA. hit. ; ilag. Unlr. 



style of Thuanua, Lipsina, CasauboB, and other recent 
authors ; but in the course of it we find the remarkB of a 
subtle and severe observer on the anciente themselves. 
The silvgr age he d&tes from the latter years of Augustus, 
placing even Ovid within it. The brazen he carries up 
to Vespasian. In the silver period he finds many single 
words as well as phrases not agreeable to the usage of 
more ancient authors. As to the modems, the Transal- 
pine writere, he says (speaking as an Italian), are always 
deficient in purity ; they mingle the phraseology of 
different ^es as preposterously as if they were to write 
Greek in a confiieion of dialects ; they affect obscurity, a 
broken structure of periods, a studied use of equivocal 
terms. This is particularly perceived in the school of 
LipsiuB, whose own feults, however, are redeemed by 
many beauties even of style." The Italians, on the con- 
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t rary, he proceeds to say, read nothing but what is 
'worthy of imitation, and shun every expression that can 
impair the clearness and purity of a sentence. Yet even 
in Manutius aod in the Jesuit MalYei he finds instances 
of barbarigni, much more in the French and German 
scholars of the siiteenth age ; eipressing contempt upon 
this account for his old enemy, Joseph Scaliger, Thiianua, 
he says, in full of modem idioms ; a crime not quite un- 

fiardonable, when we remember the immensity of his 
Eibour. and the greater importance of other objects that 
he had in view. 
21. Gerard Vossiue, a &r greater name in general 
^^ literature than Scioppiua, contributed more es- 
vosHiu, sentially to these grammatical rules; and to 
^•^''j* bim, perhaps, rather than to any other one man, 
we may refer the establishment of as mncb. 
correctness of writing as is attainable in a dead langiiageb 
Besides severed works on rhetoric and poetry, which, as 
those topics were usually treated in ages of more erudi- 
tion than taste or philosophy, resolved themselves into 
philological disquisitions, looking only to the langn^B 
of the ancient writers, we have several more strictly 
within that province. The long use of Latin in writings 
on modem subjects, before the classical authors had 
been studied, had brought in a host of barbarisms, that 
even yet were oot eipelled. His treatise De Vitiis Ser- 
monis et GloBsenmtis Latin o-barbaris ia in nine books ; 
four published in 1645, during the author's life ; five in 
1685. The former are by far the most copious. It is a 
veTj large collection of words in use among modem 
writers, for which there is no adequate authority. Of 
these many are plainly barbarous, and taken from the 
writers of the middle ages, or at best from those of 
the fifth and sixth centuries. Few such would be used 
by any tolerable scholar. He includes some which, 
though in themselves good, have a wrong sense given 
to them. Words however occur, concerning which one 
might be ignorant without discredit, especially before the 
publication of this treatise, which has been the means 
of correcting the ordinary dictionaries. 
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22. In the five poathumona books, which may he 
mentioned in this place, having probahly heen written 
hefore 1650, we find chiefly -what the author had for- 
gotten to notice in the former, or had since obeerved. 
But the most valuable part relates to the "faleo btib- 
pecta," which iastidious critics have unreasonably re- 
jected, generally because they do not appear in the 
AngiiBtan writers. Those whom he calls " Nizoliani 
veriuB quam CiceronJani," disapproved of all words not 
found in Cicero." It is curious to perceive, as Voseiua 
shows us, how many apparently obvious words do not 
occur in Cicero ; yet it would be mere afibctation to 
avoid them. This is perhaps the best part of Vossius's 
treatise. 

'23. We are indebted to Vossius for a still more im- 
portant work on grammar, the Aristarchns, sive his ahi- 
de Arte Grammatica, which first appeared in ""^i"^ 
1636. This is in seven books ; the first treats of grammar 
in general, and especially of the alphabet ; t^e second of 
sylmbles, under which head he dwells at great length on 
prosody ;" the third (which, with all the following, is 
separately entitled De vooum Analogia) of words gene- 
ndly, and of lie genders, numbers, and cases of- nouns. 
The same subject occupies the fourth book. In the fifth 
he invest^tes verbs ; and in the sixth, the remaining 
parts of speech. The last book relates to syntax. This 
work is full of miscellaneous observations, placed for the 
most part alphabetically under each chapter. It has been 
said that VobbIus has borrowed almost everything in this 
treatise from Banctius and Scioppius. If this be true, we 
must accuse him of imfairness : for he never mentions 
the Minerva. But the edition of this grammar by Sciop- 
pius was not publiflhed till after the death of Vossius. 
Salmasius extolled that of the Utter above all which had 
been published." 

■ Pmlm UuinUiu smptwl lo nu ralr In Trmitltuius M>urD^ but brouglit 
wort«Milhe.nUiortljotCICBn>'>ojfit- to light by Dbwm, uid now nuoilf.r, 
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24. In later times the amHtion. of writing Latin with 
accuracy and elegance has bo nniyetBalty declined, iliat 
the diligence of Scioppius and VosBiuB has become hardly 
Pnumiaf valuable except to school masters. It is, how- 
i*ini.ijie. gygj.^ HQ art not contemptible, either in respect 
to the taste and discernment for which it gives scope tn 
composition, or for the enhanced pleasure it reflects on 
the pages of ancient writers. We may distingniah Beveral 
successive periods in its cultivation since the first revival 
of letters. If we begin with Petrarch, since before his 
time there was no continuous imitation of classical 
models, the first period will comprise those who desired 
much, but reached little, the writers of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuriea, destitute of sufficient aids, and 
generally incapable of clearly discriminating . the pure 
from the barbu^ius in Latin, A better era may be dated 
from Politian ; the ancients wore now fully known, and 
studied with intense labour ; the graces of style were 
frequently caught ;■ yet something was still wanting to 
it« purity and elegance. At the end of a series of 
improvements, a line marked by Bembus. Sadolet, and 
LongoliuB, we arrive at a third period, which we may 
call that of Faulus Manutius, the golden age of modem 
Latinity. The diligence in lexicography of Robert 
Stephens, of Nizolius, of Manutius himself, and the phi- 
lological treatises of their times, gave a much greater 
nicety of expression ; while the enthusiasm with which 
some of the best writers emulated the ancients inspired 
them with a sympathetic eloquence and grace. But 
towards the end of the century, when Manutius, and 
Mnretus, and Maphnns, and others of that school, had 
been removed by death, an ^e of worse taste and per- 
haps of more negligence in grammar came on, yet one 
of great scholars, and of men powerful even in language 
— the age of Lipsius, of Scaliger, of Grotius. This may 
be called the fourth period ; and in this apparently the 
purity of the language, as well as its heau^, rather de- 
clined. Finally, 3ie publications of Scioppins and Voasins 

rio. UwiniiuuriorUMgraimiwtkiaud pnUitM. D'utna ponmlrat n*; nlr 
rbBtorlcal writing of VoifllDa, "Cnllvres qq'une InitncUon e^ri«iK, KiDTUkt 
H recominandeiit par rexLctltodf » per la HDat^rp. at pruque Iaq)onn pnifllBblo." 
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mark the beginning of another period, which we may 
consider as lasting to the present day. Grammatical 
criticism had nearly reached the point at which it now 
stands ; the additions, at least, which later philologera, 
Perizonios, Burman, Bentley, and many others have 
made, thongh by no means inconsiderable, seem hardly 
sufficient to constitute a distinct period, even if we could 
refer tbem properly to any single epoch. And the praise 
of eloquent composition has been so little sought, after 
the close of the years passed in education, or attained 
only in short and occasional writings which have left 
no durable reputation behind, that Uie Latin language 
may be said, for this purpose, to have silently expired 
in the regions of polite literature. 



AnUqullice st Home uid Greece — Onjier— Meurelut — QinHiokig;. 

25. The antiquities of Greece and Home, thongh they 
did not occupy so great a relative space in the 
literature of this period as of the sixteenth coilkcUdii 
century, were, &am the general increase of ^l^^'^^ 
erudition, not less frequently the subject of 
books than before, ITus field, indeed, is so vast, that 
its harvest had in many parts been scarcely touched, and 
in others very imperfectiy gathered by ttiose we have 
already commemorated, the Sigonii, the Manutii, the 
Lipsii, and their fellow-labourers in ancient leamii^. 
The present century opened with a great work, the 
Corpus Inscriptionum, by Gruter. A few endeavours 
had long before been made *< to collect the ancient in- 
scriptions, of which the countries once Boman, and 
«^)eciaJly Italy, were full. The host work hitherto was 
by Martin Smetius of Bruges, after whose death his col- , 
lection of inscriptions was published at Leyden in 1588, 
under the superintendence of Bonsa and Lipsius. 

26. Scaliger firat excited his friend Gruter to under- 
take the task of giving an enlarged edition of Sme- 

1 See VuL L p. 331. 
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tiiM.' He made the index for this himself, devoting tlie 
A!«iii««Dy labour of the entite morning for fen months (a 
*«siigf r. smnmo mane ad tempua ccens) to an occupation 
from which so littie glory could accrue. " Who," says 
Burman. " would not admire the liberal erudition and un- 
pretending modesty of the learned of that age, who, worn 
as they were by those long and weary labours, of which 
they freely complain in their correspondence with eaoh 
other, though they knew that such occupations as these 
could gain for them no better name than that of common 
clerks or mere drudges, yet hesitated not to abandon for 
the advantage of the public those pursuits which a higher 
feme might be expected to reward? Who in these 
times would imitate the generosity of Scaliger, who, 
when he might have ascribed to himself this addition to 
the work of Smetius, gave away his own right to Gruter, 
and declined to let his name be prefixed either to the 
index which he had wholly compiled, or to the many 
ohaervatioDs by which he corrects and explains the in- 
scriptions, and desired, in recompense for the industry 
of Gruter, that he alone should pass with posterity as 
the author of the work ? " " Gruter, it is observed by Le 
Clerc, has committed many fenlts ; he often repeats the 
same inscriptions, and still more frequently has printed 
them from erroneous copies ; his quotations from authors, 
in whom inscriptions are found, sometimes want exact- 
ness ; finally, for which he could not well be answerable, 
a vast many have since been brought to light." In con- 
sequence of the publication of Gruter's Inscriptions, the 
learned began with incredible zeal to examine old 
marbles for Inscriptions, and to insert them in any work 
that had reference to antiquity. Eeinesius collected as 
many as make a respectable supplement." But a sort of 
era in lapidary learning was made, in 1629, by Selden's 
description of the marbles brought by the Earl of Anmdel 
from Greece, and which now belong to the university of 

' Barman in PnefnUone ad Oruleri lU tbdr Nemlihei, evm Uw repeliUau. 
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Oxford, Th^e contain a chronology of the early times 
of Greece, on ■which great reliance has often heen placed, 
though their antiquity is not accounted very high in 
comparison with those times. 

27. The Jesuit Donati published, in 1633, Eoma vetns 
et nova, which is not only much superior to ivoria on 
anything previously written on the antiquities Homan 
of the city, but is preferred by some competent ■" ' ''■ 
judges to the later and more known work of Nardini. 
Both these will be found, with others of an earlier date, 
in the third and fourth volumes of Gr^vius. The tenth 
volmne of the same collection contains a translation from 
the History of the Great Roads of the Roman Empire, pub- 
lished in French by Nieolae Bergier in 1622 ; ill arranged, 
it has been said, and diffuse, according to the cuBtom of 
his^ie, but inferior, Grsevins declares, invariety of learn- 
ing to no one work th3>t he has inserted in his numerous 
volumes. 'Guther, whose treatise on the pontifical law 
of Eome appears in the fifth volume, was, says the editor, 
" a man of various and extended reading, who had made 
extracts from every class of writers, but had not always 
digested his learning or weighed what he wrote. Hence 
muoh has been ibuud open to criticism in his writings, 
and there remains a sutScient harvest of the same kind 
for any one who shoidd care to undertake It." The best 
work on Roman dress is by Octavius Ferrarius, published 
partly in 1642, partly in 1654. This has been called 
superficial by Spanheim ; but Greevius, and several other 
men of learning, bestow more praise.' The Isiac tablet, 
covered with emblems of Egyptian antiquity, was illus- 
trated by Pignoria, in a work beftring different titles in 
the successive editions from 1605 ; and hia explanations 
are still considered probable, Pignoria's other writings 
were also in high esteem with the antiquaries.' It 
would be tedious to enumerate the less important pro- 
ductions of this kind. A minut« and scrupulous criti- 
cism, it has been said, distinguished the antiquaries of 
the seventeenth century. Without, perhaps, the com- 
prehensive views of Sigonius and Panvinius, they were 
more severely exact. Hence forgery and felsehood stood 
a much worse chance of success than before, Annius of 

' Sie*n)n,», 80; Tlr»l)gBClil,xl,3«0. i SWron, vol. ssL i Bii^gr. Unly. ^ ^ I . 
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Viterbo had deceived half the scholars of the preceding 
age. But when Inghirami, in 1637, published his Etms- 
canim Antiquitatum Fragmenta, momimentB of EtruscMi 
antiquity, which he pretended to have discovered at 
Volterra, the imposture was speedily detected." 

28. The Germania Anf iqua of CluveriuB was published 
Geography in 1616, and his Italia Antiqua In 1624. These 
o^f"'*- fonn a sort of epoch in ancient geography. 

The latter, especially, has ever since been the 
great repertory of classical illustration on this subject, 
Cluyerius, however, though a man of acknowledged alnlity 
and erudition, has been thought too bold an innovator 
in his German}', and to have laid down much on his 
own conjecture." 

29. Meursins, a native of Holland, began when very 
Meuiiini. y*'''i^Si soon after, the commencement of the 

century, those indefatigable labours on Grecian 
antiquity, by which he became to 'Athens and all Hellas 
what Sigonius had been to £ome and Italy. Kiceron 
has given a list of bis publications, siity-sevea in number, 
including some editions of ancient writers, but for the 
most part confined to illustiatioDs of Greek usages ; some 
also treat of Boman. The Gnecia feriata, on festivals 
and games ; the Orchestra, on dancing ; the Eleusinia, 
Sn that deeply interesting, and in his time almost un- 
touched subject, the ancient mysteries, are collected in 
the works of this very learned person, or scattered 
through the Thesaurus Antiqnitatum Gra?Cftrum of Gro- 
noviua, " Meursins," says his editor, " was the true 
and Intimate mystagoguc to the sanctuaries of Greece." 
But hia peculiar attention was justly shown to " the eye 
of Greece," Athens. Nothing that bore on her history, 
her laws and government, her manners and literature, 
was left by him. The various tides of his works seem 
almost to exhaust Athenian antiquity ; De Populia Atticae 
— Athenae Atticse— Cecropia — Eegnum Atticum — Ar- 
chontea Athenienses— PisistratiM — Fortuna Attica— Atti- 
carum Lectionum Libri iV.^Pirwena— Themis Attica — 
Solon — Areopagus — Fanathencea — MeusiniH — Theseus — 
jEschylns — Sophoclea et Enripides. It is manifest that 
all lat«r learning must have been built opon his foonda- 

■ S>ia[CanUniutlandeaLngiieof),il. ' BlouDli Tficeron, toL xiLi BIii«r. 
3SB. Univ. 
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tione. Ko one vas, equal to Mettreius in thiu province ; 
bat tlie second place ie perhaps due to Ubbo mibo 
EouniuB, professor of Greet at Groningen, for t*™'™- 
bis Yehis Gnecia lUnstrata, 1626. The facilities of 
elncidating the topography of that country were by no 
means such as Cluvcrius had found for Italy ; and in 
fact little was done in reBpect to local investigation in 
order to establish a good ancient geography till recent 
times. Samuel Petit, a man placed by some in the very 
first list of the learned, published in 1635 a commentary 
on the Athenian laws, which is still the chief authority 
on that subject. 

30. In an age so peculiarly learned as this part of the 
seventeenth century, it will be readily concluded that 
many books must have a relation to the extensive sub- 
ject of this section ; though the stream of erudition had 
taken rather a different course, and watered the pro- 
vincee of ecclesiastical and medieval still more than 
diose of heathen antiquity. But we can only select 
one or two which treat of chronology, and that chiefiy 
because we have already given a place to the work o£ 
Soaliger. 

31. Lydiat was the first who, in a small treatise on 
the various calendars, 1605, presumed in seve- chmnoiiOT 
ral respects to difi'er from that of the dictator of Lydnt. 
of literature. He is in consequence reviled in ■-" " ™- 
Scaliger's Epistles as the most stupid and ignorant of file 
hmuan raoe, a portentous birth of England, or at best 
an ass and a beetle,* whom it is below the dignity of the 
author to answer," Lydiat was, however, esteemed a 
man of deep learning, and did not fiinch from the con- 
test. His Emendatio Tempomm, published in 1609, is 
a more general censure of the Scaligerian chronology, but 
it is ra^er a short work for the extent of the subject. 
A German, Seth CalvisinB, on the other hand, is extolled 
to the skies by Scaliger for a chronology founded on his 
own principles. These are applied In it to the whole 

k Ante Bllquat din Ubi ktIihI, at Fudi uiniuifm tjug penliiDgun ul 
■dremn te qulB BllTljooml^liillsl*, Ifclor ridesL K«m In tun ptudlgtcs* 
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series of events, and thus CtdTisins may be said to liave 
made an epodi in historical literatare. He made more 
use of eclipses than any preceding writer ; and his dates 
are reckoned as accurate in modem as in ancient history." 
32. Scaliger, nearly twenty years after his death, was 
P^ . assailed by an adversary whom he could not 
have thought it unworthy of his name to repeL 
Petau, or Fetavius, a Jesuit of uncommon learning; de- 
voted the whole of the first of two laige volumes, entitled 
Doctrina Temporum, 1627, to a censure of the famous 
wort De Emendatione Temporum. This volume is 
divided into eight hooks : the first on the popular year 
of the Greeks ; the second on the lunar ; the third on 
the ^Egyptian, Persian, and Armenian; the fourth on 
the solar year; the fifth treats of the correction of the 
pasch^ cycle and the calendar; the sixth discusses the 
principles of the lunar and solar cycles ; the seventh is 
entitled an introduction to computations of various kinds, 
among which he reckons the Julian period ; the eighth 
is on the true motions of the son and moon, and on dieir 
'eclipses. 3n almost every chapter of die first five books, 
Scaliger is censured, refuted, reviled. It was a retri- 
bution upon his own arrc^nce; but published thus 
after his death, with no justice done to his great learn- 
ing and ability, and scarcely the common terms of re- 
spect towards a mighty name, it is impossible not to 
diecero in this work of Petavius both signs of an envious' 
mind, and a partial desire to injure the fame of a dis- 
tinguished Protestant. ' Hia virulence, indeed, against 
Scaliger becomes almost ridiculous. At the beginning 
of each of the first five books, he lays it down as a 
theorem to be demonstrated,' that Scaliger is always 
wrong on the particular subjects to which it relates; 
and at the close of each, he repeats the same in geome- 
trical form as having been proved. He does not even 
give him credit for the invention of the Julian period, 
though he adopta it himself with much praise, positively 
asserting that it is borrowed from the Byzantine Greeks.'' 
The Kecond volume is in five books, and is dedicated to 
the historical part of chronology, and the application of 
the principles laid down before. A third volume, in 
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J630, relating to the same mibjeots, thotigh bearing a 
different title, is genenJlj considered as part of the 
work. FetaTtuB, in 1633, published an abridgment of 
his chronological system, entitled Bationarium Tem- 
porum, to which he subjoined a table of events down to 
his own time, which in the lai^r work hod only been 
carried to the fall of the empire. This abridgment ia 
better known and more generally nsefiil than the former. 
33. The merits of Petavius aa a chronologer have been 
differently appreciated. Many, of whom Huet chsncier 
is one, from, religious prejudicea rejoiced in ofitis 
what they hoped to be a discomfiture of Scaliger, 
whose arrogance had also made enemies of a lai^ part 
of the literary world. Even Vossius, after praising 
Petavius, declares that he is unwilling to decide between 
men who have done for chronology more than any 
others.* But he has not always been so favourably dealt 
with. Le Clerc observes, that as Scaliger is not very 
perspicuous, and Petavius has explained the former's 
opinions before he proceeds to refute tbem, those who 
compare the two will have this advantage, that they will 
nnderstand Scaliger better than before.' This is not 
very complimentary to his opponent. A modem writer 
of respectable authority gives ns no reason to consider 
him victorious. "Though (he great work of Petavius 
on chronology," says M. St, Martin, " is certainly a very 
estimable production, it is not less certain that he has in 
no degree contributed to enlarge the boundaries of the 
science. The author shows too much anxiety to refute 
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Scaliger, whether right or wrong; his sole aim is to 
destroy the edifice perhaps too boldly elevated -by his 
adversary. It is not imjuat to say that Petavius haa 
literally done nothing for positive chronology ; he has 
not even determined with aoonraoy what is most incon- 
testable in this Boienoe. Many of the dates which he 
coufiiderB as well established are still subject to great 
doubt, and might be settled in a very different manner. 
Hie work is clear and methodioal ; and, as it embraces 
the whole of chronology, it might have become of great 
authority ; but these very qualities have rendered it in- 
jurious to the fioienoe. He oame to arrest the flight 
which, through the genius of Scaliger, it was ready to 
take, nor has it made the least progress ever since ; it 
has produced nothing but oonjectares, more or less 
showy, but with nothing solid and undeniable for their 
basis.* 
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1. The claim of tlie Boman see to depose sovere^na was 
liie the retraotile claws of some animals, whicli Temporal 
would be liable to injmy were thoy not usually aopremacr 
sheathed. If the state of religion in England "' "™°' 
and France towards the latter part of the Bixteenth cen- 
tury required the assertion of tiiese pretended lighte, it 
was not the policy of a court, guided as often by pru- 
dence aa by zeal or pride, to keep them for ever before 
the eyes of the world. Clement Vui. wanted not these 
latter qualities, but they were restrained by the former ; 
and the circumstances in which the new century opened 
did not demand any direct collision with the civil power. 
Henry IV, had been received back into the bosom of 
the church; he was now rather the ally, the &voured 
child of Rome, than the object of her proscription. 
Elizabeth, again, was out of the reach of any enemy but 
death, and much was hoped &om the hereditary dis- 
position of her successor. The temporal supremacy 
would therefore have been left for obscure and unautho- 
rised wnters to Tindicate, if an unforeseen circumstance 
had not called out i^in its most celebrated champion. 
After the detection of the gunpowder conspiracy, aix 
oath of allegiance was imposed in England, containing a 
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rentmciation, in Btrong tenns, of the tenet that princes 
excommunioated by the pope might he deposed or mur- 
dered by their subjects. None of the English CatholicB 
refused allegiance to James ; and most of them probably 
would have felt little scruple at taking the entire oath, 
which their arch-priest, Blackwell, had approved. But 
the see of Rome intflrfered to censure those who took the 
oath ; and a controversy singularly began with James 
himself in his " Apology for the Oatti of Allegiance." 
Bellarmin answered, in 1610, under the name of Matthew 
Tortus ; and the duty of defending the royal author was 
devolved on one of our most learned divines, Lancelot 
Andi-ewB, who gave to his reply the qnaint title, Tortura 
Torti,' But this fevourite tenet of the Vatican was as 
ill fitted to please the Galilean as the English churoh. 
Barclay, a lawyer of Scottish family, had loi^ defended 
the rights of the crown of France against all opponents. 
His posthumous treatise on the temporal power of the 
pope with respect to sovereign princes was published at 
London in 1609. Bellarmin answered it next year in 
the ultra-montane spirit which be bad always breathed ; 
the parlifunent of Paris forbad the circulation of his 
reply.'' 

2. Paul V. was a pope imbued with the arrogant spirit 

ContMi of his predecessors, Paul IV. and Pius V. ; no 

™i* one was more prompt to exercise the despotism 

which the Jesuits were ready to maintain. After 

some minor disputes with the Italian states, be came, in 

1606, to his famous conflict with the republic of Venice, 

on the very important question of the Immunity of eccle- 

■ BIsgr. BrtUnn., uL Andnna ; Col- aia cou ottte. lo pii« prtvire. Dl« pib 
lltr'8 Eccleatusltoil Histarj ; Butler's volts, die qusoilD U psjK comamU. cbe 
Engllah Gathotld, loL 1. MaHhew Tor- non sU ubbldilo ad uu principe prlvaW 

mme he thought flt to Mfiume aa & very principe noo ila ubUdito. ma cbe prlvatA 

Bligbt dlagQiBC. perwn^ perch^ il prtDcfpe privala did 

b 11 prGt4ila, saji Falfaer Ptul of papa non b plu priiidpe. E paasa tuito 
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eiaetics from the civil tribunale. Though he did not 
absolve the subjects of Venice from their alliance, he 
put the state under an interdict, forbidding the cele- 
bration of divine offices throughout its territory. The 
Venetian clergy, except the Jeeuita and some other 
regulars, obeyed the senate rather than the pope. The 
whole is matter of known history. In the termination 
of this dispute, it baa been doubted which party obtained 
the victory ; but in the ultimate result and effect upon 
mankind, we cannot, it seems, well doubt that the see 
of Eeme was the loser." Nothing was more worthy of 
remark, especially in literary history, than the appear- 
ance of one great man, Fra Paolo Sarpi, the FathmPsui 
first who, in modem times and in a Catholic ®*^ 
country, shook the fabric not only of papal despotism, 
but of ecclesiastical independence and power. For it 
is to be observed that in the Venetian business the pope 
was contending for what were called the righto of the 
church, not for his own supremacy over it, Sarpi was 
a man of extraordinary genius, learning, and judgment ; 
his physical and anatomical knowledge was such as at 
least to have caused several great discoveries to be 
assigned to hi in ; '' his reasoning was concise and cogent, 
his style perspJcuouB and animated. A treatise, " Belle 
Materie Beneficiarie," in other words, on the rights, reve- 
nues, and privileges, in secular matters, of the ecclesi- 
astical order, is a model in its way. The history is so 
short and yet so sufficient, the sequence so natural and 
clear, the proofs so judiciously introduced, that it can 
never be read without delight and admiration of the 
author's skill. And this ia more striking to those who 
have toiled at the verbose books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, where tedious quotations, accu- 
mulated, not selected, disguise the amiment they are 
meant to confirm. Except the first bo<^ of Maohiavel's 
History of Florence, I do not remember any earlier 

■ Ruke la lh(t bttt Mtliartty m tlili A quo, uyi Bqillsia Porta of OtrjA. 
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Bummary of toots so lucid and pertinoat to the object. 
That object was, with Father Paul, neither more nor 
lees thui to represent the we^th and power of the 
church as iU-gotten and ezcessive. The Treatise on 
Benefices led the way, or rather was the seed thrown 
into the groond, that ultimately produced the many 
efforts both of the press and of public authority to break 
down eeclesiaatical privileges.' 

3. Tlie other works of Sarpi are numerous, but none 
jji^rj of require our present attention except the most 
Cra^i celebrated, his History of the Council of Trent. 
The manuscript of this having been brought to 
London by Antonio de Dominis, was there published 
in 1619, under the name of Pietro Soave Polano, the 
anf^pum of Paolo Sarpi Veneto. It was quickly trans- 
lated into several langu^es, and became the text-book 
of Protestantism on the subject. Uany iQcorreotnesses 
have been pointed out by Pallavicini, who undertook 
the same task on the side of Borne; but the general 
credibility of Father Paul's history has rather gained by 
the ordeal of hostile oriticiam. Ihipin obwrves that the 
long lost of errors imputed by Pallavicini, which are 
chiefly in dates and such trifling matters, make little or 
no difference as to the sabstanoe of Sarpi's history ; but 
that its author is more blameable for a malicious dis- 
position to impute political motives to the members of 
the council, and idle reasonings which they did not 
employ.' Baiike, who has given this a more minute 
florutiny than Ihipin could have done, comes nearly to 
the same result. Sarpi is not a lair, but he is, for those 
times, a tolerably exact historian. His work exhibits 
the genen^ exoellences of his manner : freedom from 
redundancy; a clear, full, agreeable style; a choice of 
what is most pertinent and interesting in his materials, 
Much has been disputed about the religious tenets <^ 
Father Paul ; it appears to me quite out of donbt, both 
by the tenor of his history, and still more unequivocally, 
if possible, by some of his letters, that he was entirely 
hostile to the church, in the usual sense, as well as to 
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tbe court of Rome, sympathising in affection, and con- 
curring generally in opinion, with the refonned denomi- 
nation.' But as he continned in the exercise of his 
;^mctions as a Servite monk, and has always passed at 
Venice more for a saint than a heretic, some of the 
Gallican writers have not scrapled to make nae of his 
authority, and to extenuate his heterodoxy. There can 
be no qiiestioa but that lie inflicted a severe wound on 
the spiritual power, 

i. That power, predominant ae it seemed in the bo- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, met with cuiucsii 
adversaries besides Sarpi. The French nation, 'jj™'"- 
and especially the parliament of Paris, had '' 
always vaunted what were called the liberties of the 
Gallican church; liberties, however, for which neither 
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the clmrcli itself, nor the king, the two parties int«- 
reeted, were prone to display mucli Tegard. A certain 
canonist. Richer, published in 1611 a book on ecolesias- 
tical and political power; in which he asserted the 
government of the church to be a monarchy tempered 
with aristocracy; that is, that the authority of the pope 
was limited in some respects by the rights of the bishops. 
Though this has since become a fundamental principle 
among the Cisalpine Catholics, it did not suit the high 
notions of that we ; and the bishops were content to 
sacrifice their rights by joining in the clamour of the 
papal party. A synod assembled by Cardinal du Perron, 
archbishop of Sens, condemned the book of £icher, who 
was harassed for the rest of his life by the pereccutioix 
of those he had soi^ht to defend against a servitude 
which they seemed to covet. His fame has risen in 
later times. Dnpin concludes a careful analysis of 
Richer's treatise with a noble panegyric on his cha- 
racter and style of writing.'' 

5. The strength of the nltra-montane party in the 
peiTOD Gallican churuh was Perron, a man of great 
natural capacity, a prodigious memory, a vast 
knowledge of ecclesiastic al and profane antiquity, a sharp 
wit, a pure and eloquent style, and such readiness ia 
dispute that few cared to engage him,' K he did not 
always reason justly, or upon consistent principles, these 
are rather failings in the eyes of lovers of truth, than of 
those, and they are the many, who sympathise with the 
dexterity and readiness of a partisan. He bad been 
educated as a Protestant, but, like half the learned of 
that religion, went over from some motive or other to 
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the TictorioTis side. In Uw conference at rontainebleaii 
with Du Plesaia Momay, it haa heen mentioned already 
that he had a confesaed advantage ; but ■victory in de- 
bate foIlowH the combatant rather than the cause. The 
supporters of Gallican libertiea were discouraged during 
the life of this cardinal He did not explicitly set him- 
self agaiiMt them, or deny, perhaps, the principles of the 
council of Constance ; but by preventing any aBsertion 
of them, he prepared the way, as it was hoped at Home, 
for a gradual recognition of the whole system of Bellar- 
min. Perron, however, was neither a Jesuit nor very 
favourable to that order. Even so late as 1638, a col- 
lection of tracts by the learned brothers Du P«y, on 
the liberties of the church, was suppressed at the in- 
stance of the nuncio, on the pretext that it had been 
published without permission. It was reprinted some 
years afterwards, when the power of Eome had begun te 
decline.' 

6. Notwithstanding the tone still held by the court of 
Eorae and its numerous partisans, when pro- padine 
Toked by any demonstration of resistance, they nf Pspsi 
generally avoided aggressive proceedings, and ^^"' 
kept in reserve the tenets which could not be pleasing 
to any civil government. We should doubtless find 
many assertions of the temporal authority of the pope by 
searching into obscure theology during this period ; but 
after Bellarmin and Perron were withdrawn bom the 
stage, no prominent champions of that canse stood forth ; 
and it was one of which great talents and high station 
alone could overcome the intrinsic unpopularity. Slowly 
and silently the power of Borne had much receded before 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Paul V. was the 
last of the imperious pontiffs who exacted obedience as 
sovereigns of Christendom. His successors have had 
recourse to gentler methods, to a paternal rather than 
regal authority ; they have appealed to the moral sense, 
but have rarely or never alarmed the fears of their church. 
The long pontificate of Urban VIII. was a period of tran- 
sition &om strength to weakness. In his &:st years, this 
pope was not inactively occupied in the great cause of 
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sabduing the Proteatant heresy. It has been lately brought 
to light, that soon after the accession of Charles I. he had 
formed a scheme, in conjunction with France and Spain, 
for conquering and partitioning the British islands: 
Ireland "was to he annexed to the ecclesiastical state, and 
governed by a viceroy of the Holy See." But he after- 
wards gave np these visionary projects, and limited bis 
ambition to more practicable views of ^grandisement in 
Italy. It is certain that the tempor^ principality of 
the popes has often been an useful diversion for the rest 
of Europe : the duchy of Urbino was less in our notions 
of importance than Germany or Britain ; but it waa 
quite as capable of engrossing the thoughts and passions 
of a pope. 

7. The subsidence of Cathohc zeal before the middle 
Unpopnift. of *^ *E5^ deserves especially to be noted at a 
it^ot the time when, in various directions, that church is 
"" beginning to exalt her voice, if not to rear her 

head, and we are ostentatiously reminded of the Budden 
revival of her influence in the sixteenth century. It did 
undoubtedly then revive ; but it is equally manifest that 
it receded once more. Among the leading causes of this 
decline in the influence, not only of what are called 
ultra-montane principles, but of the zeal and faith that 
had attended thera, a change as visible, and almost as 
rapid as the re-action in fevour of them which we have 
pointed out in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
we must reckon the increasing prejudices against the 
Jesuit order. Their zeal, union, indefatigable devotion 
to the cause, had made them the most useful of aUies, 
the most formidable of enemies; but in these very qoali- 
ties were involved the seeds of public hatred and ultunate 
ruin. Obnoxious to Protestant states for their intrigues, 
to the lawyers, especially in France, for their bold 
theories of political power and encroaching spirit, to the 
Dominicans for the favour they had won, they had be- 
come, long before the close of tbia period, rather dan- 
gerous supporters of the see of Bome.° Their fate, in 
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countries where the temper of their order had displayed 
itself T\-ith lees restraint, might have led reflecting men 
to anticipate the consequences of urging too ftii the 
patience of mtuiHnd hy the ambition of an insulated 
order of priests. In the first part of this century the 
Jesuits poaecBsed an extensive influence in Japan, and 
had re-united the kingdom of AbjBsinia to the Roman 
church. In the course of a few yeara more they were 
driven out from both ; their intriguing ambition had ex- 
cited an implacable animosity against the church to which, 
they belonged. 

8. Cardinal Biohelicu, though himeelf a theological 
writer, took great care to maintain the liberties 

of the French crown and church. No exfrava- cure ot ' 
gaace of Hildebrandio principles would find Sfl^*° 
countenance under his administration. Their 
partisans endeavoured sometimes to murmur against his 
ecclesiastical measures ; it was darkly rumoured that he 
had a scheme of separating the Catholic church of France, 
something in the manner of Henry VIII., from the su- 
premacy of Rome, though not from her creed ; and one 
Hersent published, under the name of Optatus Gallus, a 
book so rapidl;y suppressed, as to he of the greatest rarity, 
the aim of which was to excite the public apprehension 
of this Bchism.° It was in defence of the Gallican liber- 
ties, so far as it was yet prudent to assert them, that De 
Marca was employed to write a treatise, De Concordantift 
Sacerdotii et Imperii. This book was censured at Rome; 
yet it does not by any means come up to the language 
afterwards used in the QaJlican church ; it belongs to 
its own age, the transitional period in which Borne had 

Sst ceased to act, hut not to speak as a mistress. Be 
area vfoe obliged to make some concessions before he 
could obtain the bulls for a bishopric. He rose, how- ' 
ever, afterwards to the see of Paris. The first part of his 
work appeared in 1 641 , the second after the death of the 
author. 

9. In this most learned period, according to the sense 
in which the word was then taken, that Europe has ever 

* Biogr. Unii. — Ont EfM. a»3, lact. ghm vUch were Uwn iflnl, uid all 
Br Hme DUwr lelten or OtoUim, it xp- which went on Httli« tbe pupe netirl; 
tampere] with thoK ulde, RunniB loUnialea the unu. E[dBt. 

2d2 . ^.v'OglC 
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seon, it was of conrse to be expected that tlie studiona 
f;„tro- ecclesiastics of bottthe Romisli and ProtestMit 
«isj of denomination would pour forth a prodigal em- 
wid Pro- dition in their great controversy. It had always 
'"'"'^ been the aim of the former to give an histo- 
rical character to theological inquiry ; it wae their busi- 
ness to aecertfiin the faith of the CathoHo church as a 
matter of feot, the single principle of its in&llibilily 
being assumed as the basis of all investigation. But 
their opponents, though less concerned in the issue of 
such queatiouB, frequently thought themselves competent 
to dispute the field ; and, conversant as they were with 
ecclesiastioal antiquity, found in its interminable records 
sufficient weapons to protract the war, though not to 
subdue the foe. Henco, partly in the last years of the 
sixteenth century, but incomparably more in the present, 
we find an essential change m the character of theolt^- 
cal oontroveray. It became less reasoning, less scrip- 
j„,^„g^ tural, less general and popular, but for more 
ittfuci fia- patristic, that is, appealing to the t«Btimonies of 
ibetaibcn. ^-^^ fathers, and alt<^ther more historical thaji 
before. Several consequences of material influence on 
religious opinion sprang naturally from this method o£ 
conducting the defence of Frotestantisnl. One was, that 
it contracted very greatly the circle of those who, upon 
any reasonable interpretation of the original principle of 
personal judgment, could eKCrcise it for themselves ; it 
became the privilege of the deeply learned alone. An- 
other that, from the real obscurity and incobei'ence of 
ecclesiastical authorities, those who had penetrated 
farthest into that province of learning were least able to 
reconcile them; and, however they might disguise it 
from the world while the pen was in. their hands, were 
themselves necessarily left upon many points in an 
embarrassing state of doubt and confusion. A third 
effect was, that upon these controversies of Catholic tr»- 
dition, .the church of Rome had very often the best of the 
argument ; and this was occasionally displayed >in those 
wrestling-matches between religious disputants, which 
were held, publicly or privately, cither with the vain 
hope of commg to an ^reement, or te settle the faith «F 
the hearers. And from the two last of these causes it 
arose that many Protestants went over to the church of 
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Borne, and that a new theolc^cal eyst«m was contrived 
to combme what had been, deemed the inoompatible 
t«riete of those who had "burst from each other widi such 
Tiolence in the preceding century. 

10. This retrocession, as it appeared, and as in spirit 
it was, towards the system abandoned in the EspedjUj- 
first impetuosity of the Reformation, began in ^^'™*- 
England about the conclusion of the sixteenth 
century. It was evidently connected with the high 
notions of ecclesiastical power, of an episcopacy by un- 
broken transmission froui the apostles, of a pompous 
ritual, which the rulers of the Anglican church took up 
at that time in opposition to the Puritans, It rapidly 
gained ground in the reign of James, and still more of 
his son. Andrews, a man far more learned in patristic 
theoli^y than any of the Elizabethan bishops, or perhaps 
than any of hia English contemporaries except Usher, 
was, if not the founder, the chief leader of tlus school. 
Ijaud became afterwards, from his political importance, 
its more conspicuous bead ; and from him it is sometimes 
styled. In his conference with the Jesuit Fisher, first 
published in 1624, and afterwards with many additions 
itf 1639, we find an attempt, not feeble, and we may 
believe, not feigned, to vindicate the Anglican Protest- 
antism, such as he meant it to be, against the church of 
Bome, but with much deference to the name of Catholic, 
and the authority of the ancient fathers.' It is unne- 
cessary to observe, that this waa the prevalent language 
of the English church in that period of forty years, which 
was terminated by the civil war ; and that it was accom- 
panied by a marked enhancement of religious ceremonies, 
as well as by a considerable approximation to several 
doctrines and usages of the Eomaniste. 

t Csqa'llradepHcUcalindiiiiscetla C»ifereiH»wlUiI1sIier.i>.:99(edlt.l«39). 

plus t« pirea de I'^Hse, que n'ont an- liuvl. iwtblng la more plain thui (hit It 

ooatum^ de TAlre Ics ProtestAid de def» bellevn uid Ifflches tbe true uid r^al 

la mer. Cumme I'^Un AuglluiH ■ one presence of Cbrlst In Ibe cucbirist," 

le porUcnll^re ponr I'aatl- MoUilng la mure pl^n thud Ibe conLfvy. 

IT Ik not lea Cilboilqnea n Hall, vho belonged to a different 

iment BIbL tcbool of ibwl.igy. Umogb the friend 

la Andrewa, of I^ud, haa In equivalent wonis ob- 

milntatned • that Ibe tme and real body aened. Hall'a Worka (Pntt'l edition). 

ol Christ la In that UeMd BacnnMnL" VOL Ix. p. 314. T 
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11. The pri^ressof the latterchurchforthefirat thirty 

years of the present century waa as striking and 
u, um Cf tininterrupt«d as it had heen in the final period 
^^^ of the sixteenth. Victory crowned ita banners 

on every side. The signal defeats of the elector- 
paJatine and the king of Denmark, the reduction of 
Eochelle, displayed an evident superiority in the ulti- 
mate argument to which the Proteatanta had been driven, 
and which silences every other ; while a rigid system of 
exclusion &om court Eavour and of civil discoun^ement, 
or even of banishment, and suppression of public worship, 
as in the Austrian dominions, Drought round the waver- 
ing and flexible to acquiesce with apparent willingness 
in a despotism which they could neither resist nor 
escape. The nobility, both in France and Germany, 
who at the outset had been the first to embrace a new 
faith, became afterwards the first to desert it. tfany 
also of the learned and able Protestants gave evidence of 
the jeopardy of that cause by their conversion. It is not, 
however, just to infer that they were merely influenced 
by this apprehension. Two other causes mainly operated; 
one, to which we have above alluded, the anthority 
aflcrihed to the traditions of the church as recorded by 
the writers called fathers, and with which it was found 
very difficult to reconcile all the Protestant creed; an- 
other, the intolerance of the reformed churches, both 
Lutheran and Calvinistic, which gave as little latitude 
as that which they had quitted. 

12. The defections, from whatever cause, are numerous 
wxering in the seventeenth century. But two, more emi- 
of Ca- nent than any who actually renounced the Pro- 
"" testantreligion.mustbeowned to havegiven evi- 
dent signs of wavering, Casaubon and Grotiiis. The proofs 
of this are not founded merely on anecdotes which might 
be disputed, but on their own language.' Casaubon was 



Ugion ApIKSr. Of Uie nnTDTtimite (on- opUmiu, si sum i 

tamce between Dn Plewb Hunuy ind Iko utls eiplon 

DnPerron^latbe presermof Henry IV., qnam ^aa wru 

ibs DmplTH, be Bp»ke vltii ^reat T&tnet, In Licrymsa prup 

Uumgh wllb a filll AckaunledgiQenL Uiat Ulimo LTlstlBaimB 

bis cbAmpLoQ htuj beon wor?L«d. Quud de ingenue oobi 
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sta^ered by tJie sttidy of the others, in wMch he dis- 
covered many things, eBpecially as to the euchariflt, which. 
lie conld not in any manner reconcile with the tenete of 
the French Hngn6nota.' Perron itsed to assail him with 



prtfeflsed to adhere to Scrlptnre alcmp, doclArlbDB, SI sic per^tmOB, <[iila ttfidem 

chiige. bowerer, came grednBlly over trarius reejiull, nt i.oPo^ifiaiiiut. cut 

tdg Dlnd. Bud be grew fSadnaUd by (hit mediocriler dncU fidem fadeC? Falju 

TOrymlhortlj of mtHjotty. In 160S lie UU CyrtlloB, Hicttoolymorum ejrtsccpiiBt 

had, iy tbe ktng'a cstnmmd, > ronfer- ftlsua Sri^riuH KjwtDne.telBUB Ambro- 

sice n nU^an wltb Da Perron, bnt tlus, falal omnee. Mlbl Llqnetrem jpeom, 

very BluctuUf, ind, n ble btogrmpher et ilbi ecHpla ea« veriialmii, que Ule 

owTU, idbnEduD visa est quodaramoda pranantlat i^nitriypa^. Ep. &tn. Sett 

ceqitUae. CnUDboa wu. for Krenl ilwi Ep. 10 ' - - - ■ 

tor Vavo. In tbe Bnt plue. be wu and Ui bii 

poor Ml week, and lbs olhM powerfnl, cbnnjb and lie prelalM eiacdy wbat be 

which li a reaion tbat n^t dispense wuald wlah. Illud lolatia mlbl est, quod 

vllb oir glTing anj olbela; bul, se- In boc regno apedem agnoeco merta 

condlr. be had leu leanibig hi tbe eccieels, quam ex pslnim ecrtpUs dldkl. 

fatben ; ind, tblMlj. he vaa entangled Adde qood EpUcople 6ffi|»ugiu inn>l>a'y» 



flnall;. h. w» i»t a man of n much 


et quod novum mlbl eel, priacie eccleEiio 


acateDemand eloqnet™ •• hi. aoUgo- 




mat. Th.l«ieeth.ttledoeinc*Ml(.w 


Hia letUra are fuU of elmihir language. 


tbe betterante. bnl the ibarpn twonl ; 


8ee1*3,JU.m.fc. He combined Ibie 


(•pedaUrwben then ii so mndi i|n»- 


InoTdlnate reipect for anthgrlty with Its 


™«oel»u«Minthl»<«e. 






free Inquiry. Tbou^ his patrisUc lore 


ban win, irgameDt, wbenever he met 


should ba^e mode him not unfavourable 


htm in tbtkdng's Uhrarj. Jevou. «n- 


lo the Annlrilans. be writes to EerUue, 




one of their number, against the Uherty 


m'a donoe beaucoup des acrupulee qnl 


of tonscience Ihej required. lUa quam 


me reitenliet auiqocH ]e ne tfala paa 


pasBlm celebras, prophetandl Ubertes, 


Men r^pMHje . . . 11 me (Rrte de rouglr. 




L'esc^Bde [ue Je prena eat que ]e n'y 




pull ripcnire. mala qua fj penaeraL 


Nemo enlm dubltat de pietate OirlaUaia 






»M). Amln writing to He BwneWy- 




tenbogirt. ,an. IBID, we find BlnHlar 


penuasum, nt llbenim aulcolque esse 


aigne of wserlng. Me. ne quid dtel- 


Telint.Tla regiareUcla srtollam ei animt 




Uhldine Bibl aliisque aperlte. Atqul ve- 



1 lurUt. I 

dlcam, in it sacTUneTitaria a mftjoribua et dlBdpUnis unlca es 

■crlpeemnL ^am constat mlbl ac certts. esse dublimi pnealt, quli 

simum est, oetrinam Calvlnl de sacra siinltie toUd^ aint err 

« Inge allam eau ab e* que Quad elim de pollUcIs 
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ai^umente he could not parry. If we may believe this 
cardinal, he was on the point of declaring publicly hiB 
oon-version before he accepted the invitatioa of Jamee I. 
h> England ; and even while in England he promoted lbs 
Cathobc cause more than the world was aware.* This is 
more than we can readily believe ; and we know that he 
was engaged both in mainlaining the temporal rights of 
the crown gainst the school of Bellarmin, and in writing 
animadversions on the ecclesiastical annals of Baronius. 
But this opposition to the extreme line of the ultrt- 
montanista might be well compatible with a tendency 
towards much Ihat the reformers bad denounced. It 
seemed, in truth, to di^uise tbe corruptions of the J^ 
tbolic church by rendering the controversy almost ^dia,t 
we might call personal ; as if liome alone, either by 
uBurpuig the headship of the church, which miglx or 
might not have bad consequences, or by its encroch- 
ments on the civil power, which were only maintaned 
by a party, were the sole object of that religious og>osi- 
tion, which had divided one half of Europe fron the 
other. Yet if Casaubon, as he had much inclination to 
do, being on ill terms with some in England, and dislik- 
ing the comitry," had returned to France, it seens pro- 

aiml pltllMophomm ilLienuit, Id mLhl ■ccnlnm cum diulnift KqoentlHU ojqLif 

Tldelur iDulId «Uui miigig Id enlcslu- nir iiitM<>u»> "n lp« eoctoU ct bOb 

licli kiaua buben, nri ry*r lAnVtpiar UlJiu buiu quut nimcspul. Fmli^a- 

UI iniAiuir il cwiry«)c nAtuiw, >t laaia. In ExtrtlMkiBia In JuoalDm. 

ira4»r TvpaiTtla mpxwc CflH Kptin^ Hlfl friend ScAUg^ had ven dlfferoit 

[dc !] el opliblUpmn. ... Ego qui inter noUoiu of tbe IkUwrH. ■ 111 fWfaen," 

-e. nuUA 19 Duidi Igmnojil, knuw nalbing of Bbrev. And 

■ t«Bcb nil UlUe lu theolofcf . 'IwLt InLer* 

Bentionlbus ncaoii «t dinldlii. pntAtiDnB oT ScripturB are sCW^Iy pet- 

&terlc Cu&ubon'fl ■ PieUa tnntn nu- verve. Even Polyctrp, vboWBA a rlia- 

l«lla» Palril Nominls tc KeUglouiB ciple of Uie epostlei, ta " 

Hoilei ' il *n elalionile viadicstion at will Dot do ti 

bla fatlier >|plim ail cliug» aUeged bf v«a near ttn 

preue* Il Ihiit of waTcrtng In rellgloD. CIek )hi wm 

ADd here ilertc candidly owni that ble deference ibov 

father bad licen shaken bj PerroD aboul ga^e beld b< 

1«10. (See tbjiuaclaiiltlolnedu Alme- encbarliit, wfaidi ah 

iDveen's edillon of Ihe EpiiUm. p. SB.) BIN. Cholile, ill. 
But anerwardi. by dint of thcolotfcal ■ Pemmlant; C 

dlual had lufuBed InTo ^Ira, and became of retoTnlng. He wrote lo 'biunna Im- 

■ tV>leiuuit of tlie new AsgUcu Bcbuoi, ploTlng1ilgrecDinniendaUan(oIbeqaF«i- 

idmlrlng Oxe But rii «nturie*,and eqie- n^^t. But be had givenpucfa oHence 

clulir the penod after CwiliuUne ; IIoc by (trlUnf agiinit Banitii, and tiid 
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bable that he wonld sot loag have contmned in what, 
according to the principlea he had adopted, would appear 
a Bchiematical commiiniou. 

13. Grotiue was from the time of his turning his mind 
to theology almost as mnch influenced as Ca- ^a of 
Baubon by primitive anthority, and began, even oi«""- 
in 1614, to commend the Anglican ohurch for the respect 
it showed, yeiy nnlike the rest of the reformed, to that 
' standard.* But the ill usage he sustained at the hands 

T^ry lltllfl cb&OM of m IndszuiiV (Or pit Jodkat, tt In TnwntUiiie antiqiiltaUi 

hli prebend of CuUrtHiiT. if be bad re- com lit HnUt, qui opUmi imlliuii. 

UnquUwdthitHikaTtiigEdgUiid. Thk EpisL MS. See ■!» T72. ■ibli'ti 1* id- 

cuuDtzy. howovoT, (bougb he smwUinee dreeeed to blm. TliiA h1^ rtflpecl for 

dlipcHltion. He WW Dever on good tenm primitive chorcb grev ilronEly npoD 

Ibe LcMimeil,'iio«>rdii« la bim.uid motl vne boetlle U Ibe Cilvlnlulc scbeme. 
•cornful. wlHHa be tcaaid ol Ktttaig on He wu quite delighted el Hndbig Jemne 
Nonteinto uUclpitlehteiuiiinedienioiia and ChrTHbim on bb aide. Orot. Epiit. 

Cwnbou'i put, of Uealing (tnm Um. to Vevlui, be gaa t great lengtb. C»tf- 

10 heTe become geoeraUy unpopular, If rlam In hoc mulmt deplore, quod cum 

mores Anglorcm non caplo. Quoecmique ipiSe liit«T so DOnqDani ram Id rem ctn- 

ego lllta lom Igmlu, rert peregrlDiu, apol(«elicl ei re nala sciiptt ad Impeia- 

bvbanu i dodo Ulorum me vel verbulo tomn, regei, prlndpr^ aut ut Id concllio 

appellal; appillatu lila. Hoc qaldalt, ammeclm eihlbereptur, Intal cieperlnt 

Don sdo. lUc [Henrlcna WotliKi] In nnim loiigft allFDiun. Quid enim 

Tir docliiBlaiiis ule iDDM vigbiu mecum magii m allcnmn ab nnltate catbolica 

OeiuTB villi, et BJi oo lempare Ulerli qnam qood dlTeisli In reglonlbne pae- 

amlclUam colulmnt. Pialqiiam ego a tant diTena populo liadere ngantai F 

OsUiie. iUe Venelili boc oouTenbiniB, Qnam mlnta tDlnet boc prodlgimn pla 

deall ^ae nil nntna I mea, qnoqne epia- anllqultw T Sed bsc allaqiw multa iiiue- 

Caiaubon, Hinpt on tbe uippiiaitlon Ibat life, wben be Tnured on larthci. btghl; 
ba wu Ihomdit to puiioe a coorte lu. partial to tbe Anglican cbuirh. He wm, 
1 Um Prolealint iDtereO. however, hn EniUan for iha tfngUah 



itlJea; a •'try discreditable soui 

pride tn oDT ancealcn. If ho II were. Bnt power In oontroTerilfa of faith to the 

Gaianboa's pbiLologlcal and critical aldll civil magisCrale, and to hli putting epia- 

waa not knovn eoon^ to be envied. Id biahopa held to be of divine ilgfat. Oto- 

mere eccleelaatlcal learning he wai beUbd tins adhered to hli opbden, Ihet epiero- 

tome English scholan. pai^ waa net rommandtd as a perpelual 

■* Caaauboo hlmaelf hailed Online aa institution, and Uiought. at that time. 

In the right path. In bodleniit conlen- Ibat Ibere wh no olber diaUuctlsn be- 

ttoolbu In B^oUo lellglsfila «t docU *l t««o blibop* and priciU tbaa of pnet- i 



of those who boasted their independence of papal ty- 
ranny, the caresses of the GaUican clei^ after he had 



clHin nnimeniillne p™i Hmri mcirlna U Piris, In Die bononnible <Utlon rf 

AleiuidrJB. alqQe eo uemplD 4U1>I, In- -n'tiMlrr trom Uie ocmrt of Swedtn. 

mdnd OBplt, led plan^ Hi FiolTig Apog- He •Hmg u han Uun^l <t ■ i»tt« of 

tDlus, DBtcndlt KtlMlu cummual fttt- bout that he did Dot live u s Protcslsnt, 

bjleronan, qdf ILdem ooiD^g el eplscopl Sbb Ep. 1»«. The Huguenol mlnlBtera 

lp«L Pauloqoe dlaintnr, nciMUii folsaa of Ch»renlon requealed htm to oomniu- 

SUbeniiUg. l^ren la IUb Utter viltlii!^ nfuts with Itaeni, irblcb be declined, p. 

he eeenu ne™- lo have embnwd lb. bh, gso. (1*3B.) He now wm broo^ng 

noliuot of Bonie Anglican dlTlDei un tbli over i Kbeme of mton UBong Proleet- 

•nliJect, Imt amleiiU hinuelf, in hli re- >nlB : Ibe Engllih «nd Swedish chnniwa 

muks on Cueaoder. wbo bad lald, iln- were la nnlle, and to be folluned br 

EuUrl; ai 11 maj be Uwngfal, CoDvenft Dennurt CorUutnli? sempl alique call 

interomnfflolimApQalolorumBtiMlnter etcleriarum curpore. epee «t EabiDOs 

epiicopoa el pmbjtenw diecrimen nnl- alloe slqne alios ee aggngaMno. Eilt 

lum folase, Kd poalmodiini DnUoie eer- autem hftc na eo maglB optani^ pio- 

Tacdl et echlBmalla evltaodl caau epii- rntantlbm, qnod qaoUdJ« maid flo» de- 

iioponi preqbyleriB fdleae pr«|iotfUun, aerunt et He ctEtlbua Romanenelitm ad- 

witta DhaeTYlDg. Epiacnpl nut pmb;- dnnt, non alia de cauia, quurn qnod d«i 

(proaldeDUa) ft Cbriato prmnonntratB e<t tracm, greges aegtegea, pri^irta culqno 

in Pelro, ab ApoeloUi vero, nblcunque nu aacnnini commanlo. ingmB piK- 

flert polemt, omsUtuta, et a Spinm lerea maledlcendi oertamm. Eplet. 8*6. 

Sancto compmbau in ApoMljpai. Op. (issi.) See also p. 831. (1«30.) He 

Tbule^ i>. K8, $31. (kncied that b; indi a wei^t <>r aulbo- 

But to retom Itom Oilj dlgmlon to flty, groonded on the andanl chnreh, tb« 

our mon immediate purpnae. GnOiii eieniM of private Judgment, on which 

(or several yean centlnDed In Ihia buu- he looked with hormr, might be over- 

laled atate, neither appnnlng ol tlis niled. NIal inlerpretandl eacras llteras. 

He wrote In 1623 to EplBo^ua ag^naE bemns inlrK lineaa e<imm, qnie oionea 

thuBO «hom he called Caaaaodriana. Qui lILe non aoscUtate n^ne qnam prlnueva 

eliam pterosqae Romaue ecclesUe errom velostale venerabllea eedetls ex ipw 

Area aunt, ne ab pjua prsdicatloiie acriptuTla nbiqne ooDsenU- 

UL lip, lei. Hewai ente hanaerinl, dloqne aab ciiide nuilni* 

I Caaaandtlan blmselt maglsterio retinneriot, nid delndB In lis 

, The Inblllbilltyof qnn lHurain babnere dlBpatatlonem fta- 



eli evldens, nam Ipai faieutni 

ecclesiaffl Id priTileglnm non babulHe, temper teidiie memlnl, 11a dud evmlet, 

teqnitur ut adianni Degantee proharl nt multnm aibi Ipsia slat dlan^orea. lu 

debeat ex aacria llterla EpIaL aecunda AnglJft videa qoam bene proceaaertt dog^ 

BeTle«,p. 781. (1830.) And again: Qam tnatTmiDoaiormnrepnrgatlo,hac maxima 

enm atatom. qui aate condlinm Trl' tJom pAcnraddnm auacepare nihil admis- 

denlinum faerat, e«et qaidem hoc per- cnenmt novl, nihil aoi. Kd ad mellon 

mnllnm ; aed transubglanUatlii et ei re- uecala inlHilam habnere oculonuD adem. 

apoDdeoa adrantio pridem Lateranenal Ep. B8S. (1838.) 

coDcUio deHnlt* «at, et invocaUo pecu- Bnt he oonld not be Ico^ In peRtittn|[ 



fixed his resicleiice at Paris, the growing diBsensiouB aad 
virulence of the Frotestants, the choice that seemed alone 

that tbli union of ProtoUnt chnrclm r^p^t Ibe ciAiJie he wu tsUiiff. which 

was Imposlble thun Ibe vny Independ- coald be no longer i secret De QroUi id 

«a» of their urigliul canaUtoUoa. Ha papam defecUone, a FieDcfa PioteaUnt of 

WW that there could bs oo pracltciible aorae eminence for iMinlng wrilea. tu- 

TeuDion except nICh Bonu iuwif, uiir qnam re ceni, quod hnu Istnc dlstnllt, 

ber nipeilarity. From the year IMO his nieiu eoni ^quM Ittiiuniodl medliuiieni 

this dclnidve vtslon vunld be leillsed. later pnit«st>Dtci oUoitlbet onUnIa no- 

Be etlll expected some conceBilDn on the meo eJnE aacrlbl reist, quod tat atrodiu 

other aide; but u usual, vould have luglllAvlt in Appeodlce de Antlcbrlsto, 

lowered big tenns according lo the peril- elAnnutatia ad Cuauidri coasullatiosem. 
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hand, and a domination of bigoted and vulgar ecclesiaa- ' 
ties on the other, made him gradually less and less averse 
to the comprehenBive and majestic unity of the Catholic 
hierarchy, and more and more willing to concede some 
point of uncertain doctrine, or some form of amhiguoua 
expression. This is abundantly perceived, and hae often 
been pointed out, in Ms Annotations on the Consultation 
of Cassander, written in 1641, in his Animadversions on 
Eivet, who had censured the former traatise as inclining 
to poperj^, in the Votom pro Pace' EccleBiaatica, and in 
the Kivetiani Apologetioi Diacnsaio ; all which are col- 
lected in the fourth volume of the theological works of 
Grotius. These treatises display an uniform and pro- 
gressive tendency to defend the church of Borne in every- 
thing that can be reckoned essential to her creed ; ajid 
in &ct he will be found to go farther in this direction 
than Cassander. 
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on these works, whicli would require a large measure of 
prejudice, the epistles of Orotius afford such evidence of 
his secesBion &om the Protestant side, as no reasonable 
underataDding can reject These are contained in a lat^ 
folio volume, published in 1687, and amount to 1766 of 
one series, and 744 of another. I have quoted tbe former, 
for distinction's sake, by the number, and the latter hy 
the p^e. Few, we may presume, have taken the pains 
to go tbrotigh them, in order to extract all the passages 
that bear upon this subject. It will be found that he 
b^an, as I have just said, by extolling tbe authority of 
the Catholic or universal church, and ita exclusive right 
to establish creeds of faith. He some time afterwai^ls 
ceased to frequent the Protestant worship, but long kept 
his middle path, and thought it enough to inveigh against 
the Jesuits and the exorbitanotea of the see of Rome. 
But his reverence for the writers of the fourth and fifth. 
centuries grew continually stronger ; be learned to pi"o- 
test against the privilege claimed by the reformers, of 
interpretxng Scripture otherwise than the consent of the 
ancients had warranted ; visions, first of an union be- 
. tween the Lutheran and English churches, and then of 
one with Rome itself, floated before his eyes ; he sought 
religious peace with the latter, as men seek it in oppo- 
sition to civil government, by the redress of grievances 
and tbe subsequent restoration of obedience. But in 
proportion as he perceived how little of concession was 
to be obtained, he grew himself more ready to concede ; 
and though at one tune he seems to deny the infallibility 
of tbe church, and at another would not have been con- 
tent with placing all things in the state they were before 
the council of Trent, he came ultimately to think such a 
fiivourable sense might be put on all the Tridentine de- 
crees, as to render them compatible with the Confession 
of Augsburg. 

15. From the year 1640 his course seems to have been 
accelerated ; he intimates' no disapprobation of those who 
went over to Home ; he found, as he tells us, that what- 
ever was generally received in the church of Borne had 
tbe authority of those Greek and Latin fathers, whose 
communion no one would have refused ; and at lei^th, 
in a remarkable letter to Wytenbogart, bearing date in 
1644, he puts it as worthy to be considered, whether it 
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would not be more reasonable for private men, who find 
the most essential doctrmes in a chnrcli of an universal 
MeHircliy and a legitimat« succession, to waive their dif- 
ferences with it for the sake of peace, by putting the best 
interpretations they can, only keeping silence on their 
own opinions, than that the CathoUo church should ac- 
commodate itself b3 the separate judgment of such men. 
Grotiua had already ceased to speak of the Arminians as 
if he were one of themselves, though with much respect 
for some of their leaders. 

16. Upon a dispassionate examination of all these tes- 
timonies, we can hardly deem it an uncertain question 
whether Orotins, if his life had been prolonged, would 
have taken the easy leap that still remained ; and there 
is some positive evidence of his design to do so. But 
dying on a journey and in a Protestant country, this 
avowed declaration was never made. Fortunately, in- 
deed, for his glory, since hia new friends would speedily 
have put his conversion to the proof, and his latter years 
might have been spent, like those of Lipsius, in defend- 
ing legendary miracles, or in wt^ng war against the 
honoured dead of the Beformation. He didnot sufficiently 
remember that a silent neutrality is never indulged to a 
suspicious proselyte. 

IT. It appears to me, nevertheless, that Grotiiis was 
very for &om having truly subjected his understanding 
to the church of Borne. The whole bent of his mind was 
to effect an exterior union among Christians ; and for this 
end he did not hesitate to recommend equivocal senses 
of words, convenient explanations, and respectful silence. 
He first took up his reverence for antiquity, because he 
found antiquity unfavourable to the dootiine of Calvin. 
His antipadiy to this reformer and to his followers led 
bim on to an admiration of the episcopal succession, the 
organised hierarchy, the ceremonial and liturgical insti- 
tutions, t^e high notions of sacramental rites, which he 
found in the ancient church, and which Luther and 
Zwingle had cast away. He became imbued with the 
notion of unity as essential to the Catholic church ; but 
he never seems to have gone the length of abandoning 
his own judgment, or of asserting any positive infallibility 
to the decrees of man. For it is manifest that, if the 
conncils <tf Nice or of Trent were truly inspired, it would 

■ ^ 81'-- 
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be our bnalnesB to inquire "wiiat they meant themselves, 
not to put the moet couvenieDt interpretatioiiB, nor to 
search out for some author or another who may have 
Btmined their langu^e to our own opinion. The prece- 
dent of Grotius, Aerefore, will not serve those who en- 
deavour to bind the reason of the enlightened part of 
mankind, which he respected like his own. Two predo- 
minant ideas seem to have swayed the mind of this great 
man in the very gradual traDsitioD we have indicated : 
one, his extreme reverence for antiquity and for the con- 
sent of the Cathoiio church ; the other, his £iBstian prin- 
ciples as to tiie authority of the civil magistiate in 
matters of religion. Both oonspired to give him an 
abhorrence of the " liberty of prophef^ing," the right of 
private men to promulgate tenets inconsistent wi^ the 
established faith. In Mendly conveisation or corre- 
spondenoe, even, perhaps, with due reserve, in Latin 
writings, much might be indulged to the learned ; roonx 
was to be fisund for an Erasmus and a'Cassander; or, if 
they would themselves consent, for an Episcopins and a 
Wytenbogart, at least for a Montagu and a Laud ; but no 
pretext was ever to justify a separation. The scheme of 
Grotius is, in a modified degree, much the same as that 
of Hobbes, 

18. In the Lutheran church we find an eminent con- 
Caii tn«. temporary of Grotius, who may be reckoned 
his counterpart in the motives which inSn- 
enced him to seek for an entire union of religioua 
parties, thouj^h resembling him tar more in bis earlier 
opinions than in those to which he ultimately arrived, 
lliis was George Calixtus, of the university of Eelm- 
stadt, a theologian the most tolerant, mild, and catholic 
in his spirit, whom the Confession of Augsburg had 
known since Melanohthon. This university, indeed, 
which had never subscribed the Form of Concord, Was 
already dietrngiiished by freedom of inquiry, and its 
natur^ concomitant, a large and liberal spirit. But 
in his own church, genendly, Calixtns found as rigid 
schemes of orthodoxy, and perhaps a more invidious 
scrutiny into &e recesses of private opinion, than in 
that of Borne, with a less extensive basis of authority. 
The dream of good men in this age, the reunion of 
Christian churches in a common faith, and meanwhile 
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the tolerance of differences, were ever ihe aim of CV 
Uxtiu. But he fell, like the AngUcaiL divines, into high 
notions of primitive tradition, placing, accordii^ to 
Eichhom and Mosheim, the nnanimity of the first Bix 
centuries by lihe side of Scripture itself. He was assailed 
by ths adherents of the Form of Coi^cord with aggra- 
vated virulence and vulgarity ; he was EWCnsed of being 
a Papist and a Calvioist, reproaches equally odious in 
their eyes, and therefore fit to be heaped on bis head ; 
the inconsistency of calumnies being no good reason 
with bigots t^inst uttering them.' 

19. In a treatise, publi^ed long after hia death, in 
1697, Be tolerantia Refonnatorum circa quns- Hiiittmpu 
tionea inter ipsos et Angustanam oonfessiooem "'=™°™ 
professos controvereae oonsnltatio, it is his object to 
prove that the Calvinists held no such tenets as should 
exclude them &om Christian communion. He does not 
deny or extenuate the reality of their differences from 
the Confession of At^bnrg. The Lutherans, thougb 
many of them, he says, had formerly maintained the &■ 
solute decrees of predestination, were now come round 
to the doctrine of the first four canturieB.' And he 
admits that the Calvinists, whatever phrases they may 
use, do not believe a true and substMitial presence in 
the eucharist.' But neither of these errors, S such they 
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are, ho takes to be fundamental. In a shorter and more 
valuable treatise, «ntitled Desiderium et stadium con- 
cordtee eccleaiasticn, Caliztus proposes some excellent 
rales for allaying religioTiB hea^. But he leans far too 
much towards the authority of traditdon. Every church, 
be says, which affirms what others deny, is bound to 
prove its affirmation ; flrat by Scripture, in which what- 
ever is contained must bo out of controversy; and, 
secondly, (as Scripture bears witness to the church that 
it is the pillar and foundation of truth, and especially 
the primitive church which is called that of the saints 
and martyrs,) by the nnanimouB consent of the ancient 
cbnrch, above all, wbere the debate is among learned 
men. The t^^ement of the church is therefore a BufS- 
cient evidence of Christian doctrine, not that of indivi- 
dual writers, who are to be regarded rather m> far as 
they testify the Catholic doctrine, than as they propound 
their own.* This deference to an imaginary perfection 
in the church of the fourth or fifth century must have 
given a great advantage to that of Borne, which is not 
always weak on such ground, and doubtless serves to 
account for those frequent desertions to her btmner, 
especially in persons of very high rank, which after- 
wards occurred in Germany. 

20. The tenets of some of those who have been called 
m^-ciiuroh High-church Anglicans may in themselves he 
pf^^ little different from those of Grotius and Ca- 
^'^ liituB. But the spirit in which they have been 
conceived is altogether opposito. The one is exolusive, 
intolerant, severe, dogmatical, insisting on uniformity of 
&ith as well as of exterior observances ; the other 
Catholio in ontward profession, charitable in sentiment, 
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and in fact one mode, though a mode as impradent as it 
wae oblique, in whicli the latitudiuarian principle 'was 
manifested. The language both of Grotiue and Oalistus 
bears this out; and this ought closely to be observed, 
lest we confound the real laxity of one Bchool with the 
rigid orthodoxy of the other. One had it in yiew to 
reconcile discordant communions by mutual concession, 
and either by such explication of contrarieties as might 
make them appear lees incompatible with outward unity, 
or by an avowed tolerance of their profession within the 
church'; the other would permit nothing but submission 
to ife own authority ; it loved to multiply rather tiian to 
extinguish the risks of dissent, in order to crush it more 
effectually ; the one was a pacific negotiator, the other a 
conquering tyrant. 

21. It was justly alarming to sincere Protestants, that 
BO many brilliant ornaments of their party D^nionibe 
should either desert to the hostile side, or do ri^tuseuf 
their own so mnoh injury hy taking up unten- ''""*■ 
able ground.* Nothing, it appeared to reflecting men, 
could be trusted to the argument from antiquily ; what- 
ever was gained in the controvei-sy on a few points was 
lost upon thobe of the first importence. It was become 
the only secure course to overthrow the tribunal. 
Daille, himself one of the most learned in this patristic 
erudition whom the French reformed church possessed, 
was the first who boldly attacked the new school of 
historical theoli^y in their own stronghold, not occupy- 
ing their fortress, but razing it to the ground. I'he 
des^ of his celebrated Treatise concerning the right 
use of the Fathers, published in 1628, is, in his own 
words, to show " that they cannot be the judges of the 
controversies in religion at this day between the Papist 
and the Protestant," nor, by parity of reasoning, of 
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many otlien : " 1. BeouHe it is, if not va impoerable, 
yet at least & very diflicalt thing to find ont what their 
sense hath been touching the same. 2. Beoauee that 
their sense and judgment of these things, supposing it to 
be certunly and clearly understood, not being inf^iUe, 
and without all danger of error, cannot cany with it a 
sufficient authority for the satisfying the undemtanding." 

22. The arguments adduced by Daill^ in support ot 
the former of these two positionii, and which oocupy the 
first book of the treatise, are drawn from the paucity of 
early ChriatiaQ writeiB, frma the nature of the Bubjects 
treated by them having little relation to the present 
contFoversiee, from the suspicions of foi^ry and inter- 
polation afTecting many of their wcrka, the difficulty oS 
understanding their idjoms and figuratiTe expreniona. 
the habit of some of the &thetB to say what they did not 
believe, their changes of mind, th» peculiar and indivi- 
dual opinions of some among them, afibrdii^ little 
evidence of the doctrine of the church ; finally, the pro- 
bability that many who differed from those called the 
jathers, and whose writings have not descended to as, 
may have been, of as good authority as themselves. 

23. In the second book, which in fact has been very 
much anticipated in the first, he riiows that neither the 
testimony nor the doctrine of the &thers k iniallible 
(by which word he must be understood to mean that it 
raises but a slight presumption of truth), proving thin 
by their errors and' contradictions. Thus he conoludea 
that, though their negative authority is considerable, 
since they cannot be presumed ignorant of any material 
doctrine of religion, we are to be vary slow in drawinc 
affirmative proposidons from their writing and maob 
more so in relying upon them as undoubted verities. 

24. It has been said of this treatise on the right use 
of the fathers, that its author had pretty well proved 
they were of no use at all. This, indeed, is l^ no means 
the case ; but it has certainly diminished not only Qte 
deference which many have been wont to pay to tlie 
opinion of the primitive writers, but, what is still more 
contended for, the value of their testimony, whether aa 
to matters of fact, or as to the prevailing doctrines of the 
Christian church. Nothii^ can be more certain, though 
in the warmth of controversy men are apt to disregard 
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can be diBproved, is not eutil 
tions whiob we have no means of confuting, unleaa it be 
shown that the circumstances of his evidence render it 
more trustworthy in these points than we have fovmd it 
before. Hence such writers as Jnstin and Irenffius, for 
example, ought not, except with great precaution, to be 
quoted in proof at all, or at least with confidents ; theiz 
felsehood, not probably wilful, in aefisrtions that have 
been brotight to a test rendering their testimony very 
precarioiiB npon any other points. Daill^, it may m 
added, uses some circumspection, as the times, if not bis 
own diapositios, requii'ed, in handling this subject, 
keeping chie^ in view the controversies between the 
BomiiJi and Protestant churches ; nor does he ever in- 
dulge in that tone of banter or acrimony which we find 
in ^V'hitby, Barbeyrac, Jortin, and Middleton, and which 
must be condemned by every one who reflects that many 
of these writers exposed their lives, and some actually 
loet them, in the maintenance and propagation of Ohri&- 
tianity. 

26. This well-timed and JMortant book met with a 
^ood reception from some in England, though 
it must have been very uncongenial to the ■i.jrtb°r 
ruling party. It was extolled and partly trans- p^^°J_ 
lated by Lord Falkland ; and his two distin- 
guished friends, Cbillingworth and Hales, found in it 
uie materials of their own bold revolt against church 
authority. They were both Amunians, and, especially 
the former, averse in all respects to the Puritan school, 
Bnt like Episcopiae, they scorned to rely, as on these 
points they might have done, on what they deemed so 
precarious end inconclusive as the sentiments of the 
fathers. Cbillingworth, as is well known, bad been in- 
duced to embrace the £omish religion, on the usual 
ground that a succession of infallible pastors, that is, a 
collective hierarchy, by adhering to whom alone we 
could be secure from error, was to be found in that 
church. He returned again to the Protestant religion 
on being convinced that no suoh infallible society could 
be found. And a Jesuit, by name Knott, having written 
a book to prove that unrepenting Protestants could not 
be saved, Chillingworth published, in 1637, bis famous 
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answer. The Beligion of Protestante a safe way to Sal- 
vation. In this he closely tracks the steps of his adver- 
sary, replying to every par^p^ph, and almost eveiy 
sentence. 

20. Knott is by no means a despicable writer ; he is 
rh>™-tpror concise, polished, and places in tm advan- 
ftawmk. t^ieouB light the great- leadii^ ailments of 
his chnrch. Chillingworth, with a more difiiise and 
less elegant style, is greatly superior in impetuosity and 
warmth. In his long parenthetical periods, as in those 
of other old English writers, in his copiousness, which is 
never empty or tautological, there is an inartificial elo- 
quence springing from strength of intellect and sincerity 
of feeling, that cannot fail to impress the reader. But 
his chief excellence is the close reasoning which avoids 
every dangerous admission, and yields to no ambignous- 
ness of language. He perceived and maintained with 
great courage, considering the times in which he wrote, 
and the temper of those whom he was not unwilling to 
Iteep as friends, his favourite tenet, that all things neces- 
sary to be believed are clearly laid down in Scripture. 
Of tradition, which many of his contemporary ftotes- 
lants were 'becoming as prone to minify as their oppo- 
nents, he spoke very slightingly — not denying of course 
a maxim often quoted from Vincentiua Lirinensis, that a 
tradition strictly universal and original must be founded 
in truth, but being essored that no snch could be shown ; 
and that what came nearest, both in antiquity and in 
evidence of catholic reception, to the name of apostolical 
were doctrines and usages rejected alike by all denomi- 
nations of the church in modern times. ' It will be 
readily conceived that his method of dealing with the 
controversy is very different from that of Laud in his 
treatise against Fisher, wherein we meet chiefly with 
disputes on passages in the fathers, as to which, espe- 
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cially -wlien they are not quoted at lei^jtb, it is impoa- 
Bible that any mtdet can determine for himeelf. The 
work of Chillingwortli may at leaat be understood and 
appreciated without reference to any other — the condi- 
tion, perhaps, of real superiority in all prodnctions of 
the mind. . 

27. Chillingworth was, however, a man "versed in 
patristical learning, by no means less so, probably, than 
Laud. But he had found so much uncertainty about 
this oouTse of theolc^cal doctrine, seducing as it gene- 
rally is to the learned — "fathers," as he expresses It, 
" being set against fathers, and councils agaust coun- 
cils," that ho declares, in a well-known passage, the 
Bible exclusively to be the religion of Protestants, and 
each man's own reason to be, as iroja the general tenor 
of his volume it appeals that he held it, the interpreter 
of the Bible.'' It was a natural consequence that he was 
a strenuous advocate not so much for toleration of sepa- 
rate churches, as for such an " ordering of the public 
service of God, that all who believe the Scripture and 
live according to it might, without scruple, or hypocrisy, 
or protestation gainst any part, join in it'"— a scheme 
when practicable, as it could not perhaps be often ren- 
dered, &r more eligible than the separation of sects, and 
hence the favourite object of Qrotins and Taylor, as well 
as of Erasmus and CaWnder. And is a remarkable and 
eloquent passage, Chillingworth declares that " Pro- 
testants are inexcusable if they did offer violence to 
other men's consciences ; " which Enott had said to be 
notorious, as in fact it was, and as Chillingworth ought 
more explicitly to have admitted/ " Certainly," he ob- 
serves in another place, "if Protestants are feulty in 
this matter [of claiming authority], it is for doing it too 
much and not too little. This presnmptnona imposing 
of the senses of men upon the words of God, the special 
senses of men upon the general words of God, and laying 

ilTliliniiutilKBTtbeundenlocidvlUi be ■ cwnpeient Jndg*. bnl aU men an 
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them upon men's oonsoienoee t^^ether, under the equal 
penalty of death and. damnation, this vain conceit that 
ire can (2)eak of tha things of God better than in the 
words of God ; this deif^g onr own interpretations and 
^raunous enforcing them upon others ; this restraining 
of the word of God from that latitude and generality, and 
the understandings of men from that liberty wherein 
Christ and the apostles left them, is and hath been the 
only fountain of all the schisms of the church, and that 
which makes them immortal ; ■ the oommou iacendiaiy 
of Christendom, and that which tears in pieces not the 
Qoat but the bowels and members of ChiisL Take away 
Iheee walls of separation and all will quiokly be one. 
Take away this persecuting, burning, cursing, tlmnnTiiiig 
of men for no( subscribing the woids of men as the woiAa 
of God ; require of Ghnstiaiis only to believe Christ, 
and to call no man master but him onl^; let those 
leave daiming infallibility that hav« no title to it, and 
let them that in their words disclaim it, disclaim it also 
in their actions. In a word, take away tyranny," ^ Sec 

2S. It is obvious' that in this passage, and indeed 
throughout the volume, Chillingworth contravenes the 
prevailing theories of the Anglican church tiill as dis- 
tinctly as those of tike Soman. He escaped, however, 
lUBoathed by the oensnre of that jealous hierarchy ; his 
private Mendship with Laud, the lustre of his name, 
the abBence of factious and sectarian connexions, and 
still more, perhi^s, the rapid gathering of the storms 
that ewept both parties away, may be assigned as his 
protection. In later times hie book obtained a high 
reputation ; fee was called the immortal CMllingworth ; 
he was the favourite of all the moderate and tlw latitu- 
dinarian writers, of Tillotson, Looke, and Warburton. 
Those of opposite tenets, when they happen to have read 
'his book, can do nothing else bnt condemn its tendency. 

29. A still znore intrepid cdiampion in the same cause 
was John Hales ; for his little tract on Schism, not being 
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in any part directed against the Chureh of Rome, 
could have nothing to redeem the Btrong pro- tuia on 
testations against church anthority, " which," s*"™- 
aa he bluntly expresses it, " is none " — words that he 
afterwards slightly qualified. The lum of Hales, as well 
as of GrotitiB, Calistus, and Chillingworih, was to bring 
about a more comprehensive eouimunion ; but he went 
still forther ; his language is rough and audacious ; ' his 
theology in some of his other writings has a scent of 
Bacow ; aud though these crept stowly to light, there 
was enough in tl^ earliest to make us wonder at the 

me, the epithet Erer-i 

a the English church. 
30, It is unnecessary to say that few dispntas 4n th 
logy have been so eagerly conducted, or so q^^, 
extensively ramified, as those which relate to iiia on 
the &ee-will of man, and his capacity of turn- ^l^„^ 
ing himself towards God. In this place nothing J 
more will be expected than a bnef statement ' 
of the principal question, doing no injustice by a toue 
of partiality to eidier side. All shades of opinion, as it 
seems, may be reduced to two, which have long divided 
and will long divide the Christian world. According 
to one of these, the corrupt nature of man is incapable 
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of exerting any power towards a state of acceptance with 
God, or even of willing it with tm eameet deKire, until 
excited by preventing (pneveniens) grace — which grace 
is Tonchaafed to some only, and is called free, because 
God is not limited by any respect of those persone to 
whom he accords tius gUl. Whether those who are 
thus called by the influence of the Spiiit are su irre- 
sistibly impelled to it, that ttieir perseverance in the 
feith and good worts which are tiie fruits of their elec- 
tion may anrely be relied upon, or, on the other hand, 
may either at first obdurately resist the divine impulses, 
or finally swerve from their state of grace, is another 
qneetiou, upon which those who agree in the principal 
doctrine have been at variance. It is also controverted 
among those who belong to this class of theologians, 
whether the election thus freely made ont of m^kind 
depends upon an eternal decree of predestination, or 
upon a sentence of God following the &11 of man. And 
a third difference relates to the condition of man after 
he has been aroused by the Spirit from a state of entire 
alienation from God ; some holding that tlie completion 
as well as commencement of the work of convereion is 
wholly owing to the divine influence, while others main- 
tain a cooperation of the will, so that the salvation of a 
sinner- may in some degree be ascribed to himself. But 
the essential principle of all whom we reckon in this 
category of divines is the necessity of preventing grace, 
or, in other words, that it is not in the power cf man to 
do any act, in the first instance, towards his own salva- 
tion. This, in some or other of its modifications, used 
to be deemed the orthodox scheme of doctrine; it was 
established in the Latin church by the influence of 
Augustin, it was generally held by the schoolmen, by 
most of the early reformers, and seems to be inculcated 
by the decrees of the Council of Trent, as much as by 
the Articles of the Church of Elngland. In a loose and 
modem acceptation of the word, it often goes by the 
name of Calvinism, which may perhaps be less improper 
if we do not use the term in an exclusive sense, but, if it 
is meant to imply a particular relation to Calvin, leads to 
controversial diicane, and a misstatement of the histo- 
rical part of the question. . 

31. An opposite class of theological reasouers belong 
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to what; is Gometimes called the Semi-pelagian schcol. 
These concur with the former in (he necessity semi^i.- 
of assiBtaBce from the Spirit to the endeavours gianbypo- 
of man, towards mibduicg hie evil teudeiicies """^ 
and renewing his heart in the fear and love of God, bnt- 
conceive that every sinner is capable of seeking this 
aasiatance, which will not be reused him, and conse- 
quently of beginning the work of converBion by his own 
will. They therefore either deny the neceBsity of pre- 
venting grace, except such as is exterior, or, which comes 
effectively to the same thing, assert that it is accorded in 
a sufBcient measure to every one within the Chriatian 
church, whether at the time of baptism, or by some 
other means. They think the opposite opinion, whether 
founded on the hypothesis of an eternal decree or not, 
irreconcileable with the moral attributes of the Deity, 
and inconsistent with the general tenor of Scripture. 
The Semi-pelagian doctrine is commonly admitted to 
have been held by the Greek fathers ; but (he authority 
of Augustin and the decisions of the Western churcn 
caused it to assume the character of an heresy. Some of 
the Scotiats among the schoolmen appear to have made 
an approach to it, by their tenet of grace ei congruo. 
They thought that the human virtues and moral disposi- 
tions of unrcgenerate men were the prediepoBing circnm- 
stancea which, by a sort of fituesB, made them the objects 
of the Divine goodness in according the benefits of his 
grace. Thus their own free-will, irom which it waa 
admitted that such qualities and actione might proceed, 
would be the real, though mediate, rause of ttieir conver- 
sion. But this waa rejected by the greater part, who 
aflserted the absolute irrespective freedom of grace, and 
appealed to cTperience for ita frequent efGcacy over those 
who had no inherent virtues to merit it. 

32. The early reformers, and none more than Luther, 
maintained the absolute paesiveness of the Tenfiaof 
human will, so that no good actions even afler the refonn- 
conversion could be aacrihed in any proper "^ 
sense to man, but altogether to the operation of the 
Spirit. Not only, however, Melanchthon eepowaed the 
synergistic doctrine, but the Lutheran church, though 
not in any symbolic book, has been thought to have gone 
a good way towards Semi-pel^ianism, or what passed for t ^ 
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such with the more rigid part}',* In the reformed church, 
on the contrary, the ISnpra-lapaarian tenets of Calvin, or 
tlie immutable decrees of election and reprobation from 
all et«mity, were obviously incompatible with any hypo- 
thesis that made the salvation of a sinner depend upon 
himself. But towards the close of the sixteenth century 
these severer notions (which it may be observed, by the 
way, had always been entirely rejected by the Anabap- 
tists, and by some of greater name, such as Sebastian 
Gastalio) h^;an to be impugned by a few learned men. 
This led in England to what are called the Lambeth 
Articles, drawn up by Whitgift, six of which assert the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predeetination, and three deny 
that of the Semi-pelagians. But these, being not quite 
approved by the queen, or by Lord Burleigh, were never 
received by authority in our church. There can never- 
theless be no reasonable or even sincere doubt that Cal- 
vinism, in the popular sense, was at this time prevalent ; 
even Hooker adopted the Lambeth Articles with verbal 
modifications that do not affect their sense. 

33. The few who, in England or in the reformed 
RinoTAi- churches upon the Continent, embraced the 
miDianiim. j^q-^^i j^^ heterodox opinions, as they were 
then scoounted, within the sixteenth century, excited 
little attention in comparison with James Arminius, 
who became professor of theology at Leyden in 1604. 
The controversy ripened in a few years ; it was intimately 
connected, not, of course, in its own nature, but by some 
of those collateral influences which have so often deter- 
mined the opinions of mankind, with the political rela- 
tions between the Dutch clergy and the States of Holland, 
as it was afterwards with the still less theolc^cal diffe- 
rences of that government with its Stadtholder ; it ap- 
pealed, on one side, to reason, on the other, to authority 
and to force ; an unequal conflict, till posterity restei-e 
the balance. Arminius died in 1609 ; he has left works 
on the main tepics of debate ; but in theoli^cal literature 
the great ohief of the Arminian or Bemonstrant church 
is Simon Episcopius, The principles of Episoopius are 
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tapre widely removed from those of the AnguBtiaian 
Bchool than the five articles, eo well known as E^jjopm^ 
the leading tenets of Arminins, and' condemned 
at the synod of Dort. Of this famous asBemblv it is ■ 
diiScult to speak in a few words. The copiouB history 
of Brandt la perhaps the beet authority ; though we must 
own that the opposite party have a right to be heard. 
We are here, however, on merely literary ground, and 
the proceedings of ecclesiastical synods are not strictly 
vrithjn any province of literary history. 

34, The works of Episcopius were collectively pub- 
lished in 1650, seven years after his death. They hiiwtIi. 
form two volumes in folio, and have been more "^^ 
than once reprinted. Ilie most remarkable are the Con- 
fessio Remonstranlium, drawn up about 1 624, the Apology 

. for it t^^inst a censure of the opposite party, and what 
seems to have been a later work and more celebrated, his 
Institutiones Theologicee. These contain a new scheme 
of religion, compared with that of the established churches 
of Europe, and may justly be deemed the representative 
of the liberal or latitudinsrian theology. For though the 
-writings of Erasmus, Casstuider, Caetalio, and Acontius 
had tended to the samo purpose, Ihey were either too 
mudi weakened by the restraints of prudence, or too 
obscure tatd transitory, to draw much attention or to 
carry any weight against tlie rigid and exclusive tenets 
■which were sustuned by powea-. 

35. The earlier treatises of Episcopius seem to speak 
on several subjects leas unequivocally than the j^^^ ^pi^t 
Tbeolt^cal Imtitutions ; a reserve not perhaps ^^- 
to be cenaured, and which all parties have '^^' 
thought themBclves warranted to employ, so long as 
either the hope of agreement with a powerful adversary, 
or of mitigating his severity, should remain. Hence the 
Confession of ^e Bemonstrants explicitly states that they 
decline the Semi-pelagian controversy, contenting them- 
selves with asserting that sufficient grace is bestowed on 
all who are called by the Gospel to comply with that 
divine call and obey its precepts." They used a form of 
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woi'de, which might seem equivalent to the tenet of 
original ein, and they did not avoid or refuee that term. 
But EpiecopiuB afterwards deniea it, at least in the ex- 
tended aenm of most theologians, almost as explicitly as 
Jeremy Taylor," It was common in the seventeenth 
century to charge the Arminians, and especially E^pis- 
copius, with Socinianiam. Boasuet, who seems to have 
quarrellod with all parties, and is neither Molinist nor 
Janseoist, Calvinist nor Arminian, never doubting lout 
that there is a firm footing between them, having attacked 
Episcopiiia and Grotius particularly for Semi-pelagianism 
and Sociniauiam, Le Clerc entered on their deifence. But 

Srobably he would have pa§aed himuelf with Boeauet, and 
ardly cared if he did pass, for a heretic, at least of the 
fonner denomination." 

36, But the most distinguiiihing peculiarity ^ the 
Gr«i uti- writings of EpiBcopius was his reduction of the 
todeiiiowed fundamental doctrines of Christianity far below 
' '^ the multitudinous articles of the churches ; con- 
fining them to propositions which no Christian can avoid 
acknowledging without manifest blame ; such, namely, 
wherein the subject, the predicate, and the connexion of 
the two are found in Scripture by express or equivalent 
words.* He laid little stress on the authority of the 
church ; notwithstanding the advantage he might have 
gained by the Anti-Calvinistic tenets of the fathers, ad- 
mitting, indeed, the validity of the celebrated rule of 
Vincentius Lirinensis, in respect of tradition, which the 
upholders of primitive authority have always had in their 
mouths, but adding that it is utterly impossible to find 
any instance wherein it can be usefully applied.'' 
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37. The Arminian doctrine spread, as is well known, 
in despite of obloquy and peisecution, over i.,T,g,Msof 
much of the Protestant region of Europe. The *^'- 
Lutheran churches were already come into it ; "" 

and in England there wse a predifipoeing bias in the 
rulers of the church towards the authority of the primi- 
tive fathers, all of whom, before the age of Anguetin, and 
especially the Greek, are generally acknowledged to ha^e 
been on that eide which promoted the growth of thie 
Bataviau theology.' Even in France it was not without 
conaderable influence. Cameron, a divine of Saumur, 
one of the chief Protestant seminarieB, devised j^^^p^^^ 
a scheme of conciliation, which, notwithhtaud- 
ing much opposition, gained ground in those churches. 
It was supported by some highly distinguished for learn- 
ing, Amyraut, DaUle, and Blondel. Of this scheme it is 
remarkable that, while in its literal purport it can only 
seem a modification of the Augustinian hypothesis, with 
an awkward and feeble admixture of the other, yet ita 
tendency was to e&ce the former by degrees, and to 
slide int« the Arminian hypothesis, which ultimately 
became, I believe, very common in the reformed church. 

38. These perplexitieB were not confined to Protestant 
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theology. The charch of Borne, strenuous tomaiiitaui 
RiHaf the te&eta of Augnstiii, and yet to condenm 
jKuoninn. those who did the same, has been chaiged with 
exerting the plenitude of her infallibility to enforce the 
belief of an Incoherent syncretinn. She had condemned 
Bains, aa giving too much efficttcy to grace ; she was on 
the point of condemning Molina for giving too little. 
Both Clement YUI. and Panl V, leaned to the Domini' 
caOH against the Jesuits in this controversy ; but the 
great services and influence of the latter order prevented 
a decision which would have humbled them before so 
man^ adversaries. It may, neverthelesE, be said that the 
Semi-pelagian, or Arminian doctrine, though consonaut 
to that of the J^uits. was generally ill received in th« 
ohoToh of Borne, tUl the opposite hypothesis, diat cS 
Augoatin and Calvin, having been asserted by one man 
in more unlimited propositions than had been usual, a 
re-action took place that eventually both gave an appai- . 
rent triumph to the llolinist jiarty and endangered the 
church itself by the schism to which the controveruy 
gave rise. The AagustiQus of Jansenius, bishop of 
ipres, was published in 1640, and in the veiy next ye»r 
was censured at Bomo. But as the great controversy 
that sprang out of the condemnation of this book belongs 
more strictly to the next period, we shall defer it for the 
present. 

39. The Socinian academy at Racow, which drew to 

Sodau. itself several proaelytea from other countriea. 

Voitajjn* acqaired considerable importance in theological 
literature after the beginning of the century. It was 
not likely that a sect regarded with peculiar animosity- 
would escape in the general disposition of the Catholio 
ny in Poland to oppress the dissidents whom they 
long feared ; the Kacovian institution was broken 
up and dispersed in 1638, though some of its members 
continued to linger in that country for twenty years 
longer. The Bibfiotheca Fratrum Polonorum, published 
at Amsterdam (in the title-page, Irenopolis) in 1658, 
contains chiefly the works of &>ciuian ttteologians who 
belong to this first part of the century. The Pmleo- 
tiones Theologicte of Faustus Socinus himself, being 
mblished in 1609, after his death, fidl within this class. 
They contain a f^stematic theology according to his 
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Bcheme, and are praised by EicUiom for tie acoteness 
and depth they often display,' In these, among hie other 
deviations &om the general orthodoxy of Christendom, 
Socinus astonished mankind by denying the evidences 
of natural religion, resolving our knowledge even of a 
deity into revelation. This paradox is more worthy of 
those who have since adopted it, than of so acute a 
reasoner as SocinuB.' It is, in &Gt, not veiy congenial 
to the spirit of bis theology, which, rejecting all it 
thinks inoompatible with reason as to the divine attri- 
butes, should at least have some established notions of 
them upon rational principles. The later Socinians, 
even those nearest to the time, did not follow their 
master in this part of his tenets." The treatise of ¥ol- 
kelius, son-in-law of Socinus, De vera Eeligione, is 
chiefly taken from the latter's writings. It was printed 
at ICacow in 1633, and again in .HoUond in 1641 ; but 
most of the Dutch impression having been burned by 
order of the magistrates, it is a very scarce book, and 
copies were formerly sold at great prices. But the 
hfuigman's bonfire has lost its charm; and forbidden 
books, when they happen to occur, are no longer in 
much request. The first book out of five in this volume 
of Volkelius, on the attributes of God, is by Crellius. 

40. Crellius was, perhaps, the most eminent of the 
Bacovian school in this century." Many of its creium. 
members, like himself, were Germans, their "'"'* 
sect having gained ground in scane of the Luthenm 
states about tiiis time, as it did also in the United Pro- 
vinces. GrotiuB broke a lance with him in bis treatise 
De Satisfactions Ohristi, to which he replied in another 
with the same title. Each retired from the field with 
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the courtesies of chivalry towards his antagonist. The 
Diit«h Arminians in general, though veiy erroneously 
supposed to concur in all the leading tenets of the Ra- 
co'ian theologians, treated them with much respect,^ 
Grotius was often reproached with the intimacies h© 
kept up among these ohnoxious sectaries ; and many of 
his letters, as well as those of Curcellfeus and other 
leading Arminians, bear witness to the peisonal regard 
they felt for them.' Several proofs of this will be also 
found in the epistles of Euarus, a book which throws 
much light on the theological opinions of the age. 
Buarus was a man of acutenesa, learning, and piety, not 
wholly concurring with the Racovians, but not fax 
removed from them.* The Commentaries of Grotius on 
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the Scriptures have been also charged with SocinianiBm ; 
bat he pleaded that his interpTetatious were those of 
the fetters, 

41. Two questions ot groat importance, whict had 
heen raised in the preceding century, became EiMiiao- 
still more interesting in the present, on account "" 

of the more fteqnent occasion that the force of cironnl- 
stanees gave for their investigation, and the greater 
names that were eug^ed in it. Both of these arose out 
of ttie national establishment of chnrches, and their con- 
sequent relation to the commonwealth. One regarded 
the power of the m^istrate over the church he recog- 
niaed ; the other involved the right of his subjects to 
dissent from it hy nonconformity, or by a different mode 
of worship. 

42. Erastus, by proposing to substitute for the ancient 
discipline of ecclesiastical censures, and especially for 
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exconmumjoatioii, a perpetual snperintendeQce of tlie 
nuintaiiHd civQ power over the faith and practioe of the 
tty Hooker, chorch, had ^ven name to a sotteme geueraUy 
denominated Eiaatiamsm, though in some reapect^ far 
broader than anything he seems to have su^ested. It 
waa more elaborately maintained by Hooker in his Ec- 
oleaiaatical Polity, and had been, in feict, that on which 
the EDglieh reformation nnder Henry 'wna originally 
foiinded. Sut an it was manifestly opposed to the nltra- 
montane pretensions of the see of Rome, and even to the 
more moderate theories of the Catholic chnroh, being, of 
coarse, destructive of her independence, so did it stand 
in equal contradiction to the presbyterian scheme of 
Scotland and of the United Provinces, In the latter 
ud Sid- countiy, the States of Holland had been fevour- 
"'^ able to the Arminiana, so far at least as to 
repress any yiolenoe against them ; the clergy were ex- 
asperated and intolerant ; and this raised the question 
of civil supremacy, in which Qrotius by one of luB early 
works, entitled Pietas Ordinum HoUandiie, published in 
1613, sustained the right of the magistrate to inhibit 
dangerous controversies, 

43. He returned, after the lapse of some years, to the 
a> imtiH same theme in a lai^r and more compreben- 
mwcitd- give work, De Impeno Summarum Potestatum 
power of circa Sacra. It is written upon the Anglican 
the euw. principles of regal supremacy, which had, ho^p- 
ever, become &r less popular with the^rulers of our 
church, than in ihe days of Cranmer, Whitgift, and 
Hooker. After stating the question, and proving the 
eccleaiastica] power of the magistrate by natural law. 
Scripture, established usage, agreement of Heathen and 
Christian writers, and the reason of the thing, he dis- 
tinguishes control over sacred offices from their exercise, 
and proceeds to inquire whether the magistrate may 
take the latter on himself; which, though practiced in 
the early ages of the world, he finds inconvenient at 
present, the manners required for the regal and sacer- 
dotal character being wholly different,' 

44. Actions may be prescribed or forbidden by natural 
divine law, pcwitive divine law, or human law ; tiie latter 
extending to nothing but what is left indefinite by the 
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other two. But thou^ we are Ixinnd not to act in obe- 
dience to hiunan laws which contradict the divine, we 
are also hound not forcihly to resist them. We may 
defend ourselves by force f^inst an equal, not gainst 
a superior, as he proves, first, from the Digest, and, 
secondly, from the New Testam^t." Thus the rule of 
passive obedience is uneqniTocally laid down. He meets 
the recent examples of resistance to aovere^s, by 
saying that they cannot be approved where the kings 
have- had an absolute power ; but where they are bound 
b^ compact or tho authori^ of a senate or of estates, 
amce their power is not unlimited, they may be resisted 
on just grounds by that authority.* " Which I remark," 
he proceeds to say, " lest any one, as I sometimes have 
known, should disgrace a good cause by a mistaken 



45. The magistrate can alter nothing whioh is defi- 
nitely laid down by the positive law of God ; but he 
may regulate the circumstantial observance even of 
such ; and as to things undefined in Scripture he has 
plenary jurisdiction, such as the temporalities of the 
church, the convocation of synods, the election of 
pastors. The bnrden of proof lies on those who would 
limit the civil power by afGrming anything to be prn- 
Bcribed by the divine law,* The authority attributed in 
Scripture to churches does not interfere with the power 
of the m^istrate, being persuasive and not coercive. 
The whole church has no coercive power by divine 
ri^t.' But since llie visible church is A society of 
divine institution, it follows that whatever is naturally 
competent to a lawful society is competent also to tho 
church, unless it can be proved io be withdrawn from 
it' It has, therefore, a legislative government (regimen 
oon8titUtiv»mi), of which he gives Qie institution of Uie 
Lord's day as an example. But this does not impair 
the sovereign's authority in ecclesiastical matters. In 
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treating of that .supremacy, he does not clearly show 
what jiiriadiotion lie attributea to the magistrate ; most 
of . hie instances relating to the temporalities of the , 
church, as to which no question is likely to arise,'' But 
on the whole he means undoubtedly to carry the supre- 
macy as far as is done in England. 

46. In a chapter on the due exercise of the civil 
supremacy over the church, he shows more of a Pro- 
testant feeling than would have been found in him when 
he approached the latter years of his life ; ' and declares 
fuUy against submission to any -visible authority in 
matters of Mth, bo th^t sovereigns are not bound to 
follow the ministers of the church in what they may 
afQrm as doctxine. Ecclesiastical synods he deems often 
useful, but thinks the magistrate is not bound to act 
with their consent, and that they are sometimes per- 
nicious.^ The magistrate may determine who shall com- 
pose such synods " — a strong position, which he endea- 
vours to prove at great length. Even if the members 
are elected by the church, the magistrate may reject 
those whom he reckons unfit; he may preside in the 
assembly, confirmj reject, annul its decisions. He may 
(Jso legislate about the whole organisation of the esta- 
blished church," It ia for him to determine what form 
of religion shall be publicly exercised— an essential right 
of sovereignty as political, vraters have laid it down. 
And this is confirmed by experience ; " for if any one 
shall ask why the HomiKh religion flourished in England 
under Mary, the Protestant under Elizabeth, no cause 
can he assigned but the pleasure of these queens, or, as 
some might say, of the queens and parliaments," To 
the objection from the danger of abuse in conceding so 
much power to the sovereign, he replies that no other 
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theory -will aeotue ua bettor. On every suppoeition the 
power muBt be lodged in men, who are all liable to 
error. We must console ouraelTes by a tmst in Divine 
Providence alone," 

47. The sovereign may abolish false religions and 
punish their professors, which no one else can. Here 
again we find precedents instead of arguments ; but he 
Bays that the prinutive churob disapproved of capital 
punishments foi; heresy, which seems to be his main 
reason for doing the same. The sovereign may also 
enjoin silence in controversies, and inspect the condnct 
of the clergy without limiting himself by the canons, 
though he wiU do well to regard them. Legislation 
and jurisdiction, that is, of a coercive nature, do not 
belong to the church, eicept as tJiey may be conceded 
to it by the civil power,' He fully explains the various 
kinds of ecclesiastical law that have been gradusdly 
introduced. Even the power of the keys, which is by 
divine right, cannot be so exercised as to exclude the 
appellant jurisdiction of the sovereign ; as he proves by 
the Soman law, and by the usage of the parliament of 
Paris,' 

43. The sovereign has a control (inapectionem cum 
imperio) over the ordination of priests, and certainly 
possesses a right of confirmation, Uiat is, the assignment 
of an ordained minister to a given cure.' And tliough 
the election of pastors belongs to the church, this may, 
for good reasons, be taken into the hands of tiie sovereign. 
Instances in point are easily found, and the chapter 
npon the subject contains an interesting historical snm- 
niary of this part of ecclesiastical law. In every case 
the sovereign has a right of annulling an election, and 
also of removing a pastor from the local exercise of his 
ministry,' 

49. This is the full development of an Erastian theory, 
which Cranmer had early espoused, and which Remuk 
Hooker bad maintained in a less extensive ^^''^ 
manner. Bossuet has animadverted upon it, ''' 
nor can it appear tolerable to a zealous churchman.' It 
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was well received in England hj the lawyera, who had 
always been jealone of the spiritn^ tribvmals, especially 
of late years, when under lie patronage of Land they 
had taken a higher tone than geemed compatible witb 
the Bupremaoy of the common law. The scheme, never- 
tbelesB, ifi open to some objectionB, when propounded in 
BO anlimited a manner, none of which is more striking 
than that it teSda to convert differences of religions 
opinion into crimee ^;ainet the state, and fomislieB 
bigotry with new ai^umento as well as new arms in its 
oonflict with the free exercise of human reason. Grotins, 
however, feared rather that he had given too little power 
to the civil magistrate than too much." 

50. Persecution for religious heterodoxy, in all its 
degrees, was in the sixteenth century the principle, as 
well as the practice, of every church. It was held 
inconsistent with the sovere^ty of the magistrate to 
Toleration p»niiit soy religion but his own ; inconsistent 
of relict with his duty to suffer any but the true. The 
°' * edict of Nant«s was a compromise between 
belligerent parties ; the toleration of the dissidente in 
Poland was nearly of the same kind; but no state 
powerful enough to restrain its sectaries from the exei^ 
cise of their separate worship had any scruples about 
the right and obligation to do so. Even the writers of 
that century, who seemed most strenuous for toleration, 
Castalio, Colso, and Koomhert, had confined themselves 
to denying the justice of penal, and especially of capital 
infliotions for heresy ; the liberty of public worship bad 
hut incidentally, if at all, been discussed. Acontius bad 
developed larger principles, distinguishing the funda- 
iDental from the accessory doctrines of the Gospel ; 
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which, by weakening the aesociations of bigotry, pre- 
pared the way for a Catholic tolerance. Episcopius 
Bpeaks in the fitrongCBt tenns of the treatise of Acontins, 
De Stratt^matiboB SatanK, and sayR that the remon- 
strants trod closely in his steps, aa would appear by 
ooiDparing their writings; so that he ahall quote no 
passf^s m proof, their entire boots bearing witness to 
the conformity." 

51. The Arminian diepnte led by necessary conse- 
quence to the question of public toleration. ,^„^ b; 
They sought at first a &ee admiesioD to the ibaAnni- 
pulpits, and in an excellent speech of Grotius, '"*"' 
addressed to the nu^istratea of Amaterdam in 1616, he 
objects to a separate toleration as rending the bosom of 
the church. But it was soon evident that nothing more 
oould be obtained ; and their adversaries refiised this. 
They were drives, therefore, to contend for religious 
liberty, and the writings of Episcopins are fiill of this 
plea. Against capital punishments for heresy he raises 
his voice with indignant severity, and asserts that the 
whole Christian world abhorred the &tal precedent of 
Calvin in the death of Servetas.' This indicates a re- 
markable change already wronght in the sentiments of 
mankind. No capital puusbments for heresy seem to 
have been inflicted in Protestant countries after this 
time ; nor were they as frequently or as boldly vindi- 
cated as before.' 
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62. The Independents claim to themBelves the hononr 
bytheinde- ofh&viDgbeen the first to mamtain the prin- 
peudeDis; ciples of general toleration, both as to freedom 
of worship and immunity from penalties for opinion. 
But that the Arminians were not as early promulgators 
of the same noble tenets seems not to have been proved. 
Crellius, in hia Vindicise pro Beligionis Libertate, 1636, 
contended for the Polish dissidents, and especially for 
his own sect* The principle is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in the wrifinga of ChiUingworth, and still more 
of Hales ; but the first famous plea in this country for 
tolerance in religion, on a comprehenfiiTe basis and on 
.nd by jere- deep-seated foundations, was the Liberty of 
nijT»rk>r. Prophesying by Jeremy Taylor. This cele- 
brated work was written, according to Taylor's dedica- 
tion, during his retirement in Wales, whither he was 
driven, as he expresseB it, "by this great storm which 
hath dashed the vessel of the church all in pieces," and 
published in 1647. He speaks of himself as without 
access to books ; it is evident, however, from the abund- 
ance of his quotations, that he was not much in want 
of them ; and from this, as well as other strong indica- 
tions, we may reasonably believe, that a considerable 
part of his treatise had been committed to paper long 
before. 

53. The aigument of this important book rests on 
HigUbwiy '^"^ leading maxim, derived frvm the Arminian 
of Prophe- divines, as it was in them from Erasmus and 
^ "^^ Acontius, that the fiindaraental trutha of Chris- 

tianity are comprised in narrow compass, not beyond 
the Apostles' creed in its literal meaning ; that all Hie 
rest is matter of disputation, and too uncertain, for the 
most part, to warrant our condemning those who differ 
from us, as if their error must be criminal. This 
one proposition, muc£ expanded, according to Taylor's 
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difliise style, and displayed in a variety of language, 
pervades the whole treatise, a small part of which, in 
comparison with the rest, bears immediately on the 
point of political toleration, oe a duty of civil govern- 
ments Mid of chnrches invested with power. In the 
greater portion, Taylor ia rather arguing against that 
dogmatism of judgment which induces men, either singly 
or collectively, to pronounce with confidence where only 
a varying probability can be attained. This spirit is 
the religious, though uot ontiiely the political, motive 
of intolerance ; and by chasing this &om the heart, he 
inferred, not that he should lay wide the door to uni- 
versal freedom, but dispose the magistrate to consider 
more equitably the claims of every sect. " Whatsoever 
is against the foundation of faith, or contrary to good 
life and the laws of obedience, or destructive to human 
society buxA the public and just interests of bodies 
politic, is out of the limits of my question, and does not 
pretend to compliance or toleration ; so that I allow no 
udifTerency, nor any countenance to those religions 
whose principles destroy government, nor to those reli- 
gions, if there be any such, that teach ill life." 

54. No man, as Taylor here teaches, is under any 
obligation to believe that in revelation, which Bouoel* of 
is not so revealed but that wise men and good i"? n«- 
men have differed in their opinions about it, "'™' 
And the groat variety of opinions in churches, and even 
in the same church, '' there being none that is in pros- 
perity," as be with rather a stalling boldness puts it, 
" but changes her doctrines every age, either by bring- 
ing in new doctrines, or by contradicting her old," 
shows that we can have no term of union, but that 
wherein all £^ee, the creed of the apostles.' And hence, 
though we may undoubtedly carry on our own private 
inquiries as much farther as we see reason, none who 
hold this fundamental faith are to be esteemed heretics, 
nor liable to punishment. And here he proceeds to 
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reprove all tlioee obliqoQ acts which are not direct per- 
secutions of men's persona, the deBtruotion of books, the 
forbidding the publication of new ones, the setting; ont 
frandulent editions and similar acts of falsehood, by 
which men endeavour to stifle or prevent religious 
inquiry, "It is a strange induBtty and an importune 
diligence that was need by our fore&thers : of all those 
heresies which gave them battle and employment, we 
have absolutely no recoird or monument, but what them- 
Bolves who are adversaries have transmitted to as ; and 
we know that adversaries, especially such who observed 
all opportunities to discredit both the persons and doc- 
trines of the enemy, are not always the best records or 
witnesses of siich transactions. We see it now in this 
very age, in the present distemperatures, that parties 
are no good roisters of the actions of the adverse side ; 
and if we cannot be confident of the truth of a story 
now, now I say that it is possible for any man, and 
likely that the interested adversary will discover the 
imposture, it ia far more unlikely that after ages should 
know any other truth, but such as serves the ends of 
the representers."" 

55. None were accotuited heretics by the primitive 
Htadotions church, wbo held by the Apostles' creed, till 
^™*i^ the council of Nice defined some thingB, rightly, 
iheoiogicii indeed, as Taylor professes to believe, but per- 
'™*'* haps with too much alteration of the simplicity 
of ancient teith, so that " he had need bo a subtle man 
who understands the very words of the new determina- 
tions." And this was carried much farther by later 
councils, and in the Athanasiaii creed, of which, though 
protesting his own persuasion in its trnth^ be intimates 
not a little disapprobation. The necessary axticles of 
&ith are laid down clearly in Scripture; but no man 
can be secure, as to mysterious points, that he shall 
certainly understand and believe them in their tme 
sense. This he shows, first, &om the great discrepancy 
cf readings in manuscripts (an argument which he over- 
states in a very uncritical and incautious manner), next, 
from the different senses the words will bear, which 
there is no certain mark to distii^uish, the infinit« 

• VoL vU. p. 411. Haba'i edUloa atTajlw. 
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^uiety of human understaDdingH, swayed, it may be, 
by intereet, or determined by accidental and extrinsical 
circumstauces, and the fallibility of those means by 
which men hope to attain a clear knowledge of scrip- 
tnral truth. And after exposing, certainly with no ex- 
tenuation, the difficulties of interpretation, he concludes 
that since these OTdinary means of expounding Soripturo 
are very dubious, " he that is the wisest, and by con- 
sequence the likeliest to expound truest, in all proba' 
bUity of reason, will be very &r from confidence ; and 
therefore a wise man would not willingly be prescribed 
to by others; and if he be also a jnat man, he will not 
impose upon others ; for it is best every man should be 
left in that liberty, from which no man can justly take 
him, unless he could secure him from error; so here 
there is a necessity to conserve the liberty of prophe^- 
ing and interpreting Scripture ; a necessity derived from 
the consideration of the difficulty of Scripture in ques- 
tions controverted, and the uncertainty of any intern^ 
medium of interpretation." 

66. Taylor would in much of this have found an echo 
in the advocates of the church of Rome, and in g,, ^^^ 
some Protestants of his own communion. But "p'"'"?^ 
he passes onward to assail their bulwarks. Tra- ""**' 
dition, or the testimony of the church, he holds insuffi- 
cient and uncertain, for the reasons nrged more liilly by 
Daill^ ; the authority of councils is almost equally pre- 
carious, from their inconsistency, their liability to fac- 
tious passions, and the doubtful authenticity of some of 
their acts ; the pope's claim to infallibility is combat«d 
on the usual grounds ; the judgment of the fathers is 
shown to be inconclusive by their differences amoi^ 
themselves, and their frequent errors ; and professing a 
desire that " their great reputation should be preserved 
as sacred as it ought," he refers the reader to l)ailU for 
other things ; and, " shall only consider that the writings 
of the fathers have been bo corrupted by the intermixture 
of heretics, so many false books put forth in their names, 
so many of their writings lost which would more clearly 
have explicated their sense, and at last an open profes- 
sion made, and a trade of making the fathers speak not 
what themselves thought, but what other men pleased, 
that it is a great instance of God's providence and care 
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of his chiirch, that we have so much good preserved in 
the writinga which we receive from the fathere, and that 
all truth is not aa clear gone as !b the certainty of their 
great authority and reputation."'' 

67. The authority of the church cannot be any longer 
DMBcdity alleged when neither that of popes and councils, 
of finding nor of ancient fathers, is maintainable; since 
™ "^ ' the diffuflive church has no other means of 
speaking, nor can we distinguiah by any extrinsic test 
the greater or better portion of it from the worse. And 
thus, after dismissing respectfully the pretences of some 
to expound Scripture by the Spirit, aa impertinent to the 
question of dictating the faith of others, he comes to the 
reason of each man, as the best judge, for himself, of 
religious controversies ; reason, that may be exercised 
either in choosing a guide, if it feel its own incompe- 
tency, or in examining the grounds of belief. The latter 
has great advantages, and no man is bound to know any- 
thing of that oonoeming which he is not able to judge 
for himself. But reason may err, as he goes on to prove, 
mthout being culpable ; tbat which is plain to one un- 
derstanding being obscure to another, and among various 
sources of error which he enumerates as incidental to 
mankind, that of education being " so great and in- 
vincible a prejudice, that he who masters the inconveni- 
ence of it is more to be commended than he can justly 
be blamed that complies with it." And thus not only 
single men but whole bodies take nnhesitatingly and 
unanimously opposite sides from those who have im- 
bibed another kind of instruction ; and " it is strange 
that all the Dominicans should be of one opinion in the 
matter of predestination and immaculate conception, and 
all the Franciscans of the quite contrary, as if their un- 
derstandings were formed in a different mould, and fur- 
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nishedwith-vftriouB principles by their very rule." These 
and the like prejudices are not absolute excuses to every 
one, and are often accompanied with culpable disposi- 
tions of mind ; but the impossibility of judging others 
renders it incumbent on us to be lenient towards all, and 
neither to be peremptory in denying that those who 
differ from na have used the best means in their power 
to discover the truth, nor to chaise their persons, what- 
ever we may their opinions, with odious consequences 
which they do not avow. 

58, This diffuse and not very well arranged vindica- 
tion of diversity of judgment in religion, com- otmindjof 
prised in the fiiit twelve sections of the Liberty i*^"*""- 
of Prophesyii^, is the proper basis of the second part, 
which maintains the justice of toleration as a conse- 
quence from the former principle. The general exga- 
mentB, or prejudices, on which punishment for religious 
tenets had been sustained, turned on their criminality 
in the eyes of God, and the duty of the magistrate to 
sustain Ood's honour, and to guard his own subjects 
from sin, Taylor, not denying that certain and known 
idolatry, or any sort of practical impiety, may be 
punished corpoiully, because it is matter of iact, asserts 
that no matt^ of mere opinion, no errors that of them- 
selves are not sins, are to be persecuted or punished by 
death or corporal infliction. He returns to his fiivourite 
position, " that we are not sure not to be deceived ;" 
mingling this, in that inconsequent allocation of his 
proofs which &eqiien^ occurs in his writings, with 
other arguments of a different nature. The governors of 
the church, indeed, may condemn and restrain, as far as 
their power extends, any false doctrine which encourages 
evil life, or destroys the foundations of religion ; but if 
the church meddles &Tther with any matters of question, 
which have not this tondency, so as to dictate what men 
are to believe, she becomes tyrannical and uncharitable ; 
the Apostles' creed being sufficient to conserve the 
peace of the church and the unity of her doctrine. And 
with respect to the civil magistrate, he concludes that 
he is bound to suffer the profession of different opinions, 
which are neither directly impious and immoral, nor 
disturb the public peace. 

59. The seventeenth chapter, in which Taylor pro- 
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feaaea to consider whicli among the secte of Cluisteu- 
Tscotg^ ^^"^ *^ ^ ^ tolerated, and in what d^ree, is 
tTOcyofoiM written in a tone not easily reconciled with 
•"*'■ that of tiie rest, Thoi^h he begins by saying 
that diversity of opinions does more concern public peace 
tiian religion, it certainly appears, in some passages, 
that on this pretext of peace, which with the magistrate 
has generally been of more influence than that of ortho- 
doxy, he withdraws a great de^ of that liberty of pro- 
phesying which he haa been so broadly asserting. 
Funishment for religious tenets is doubtless not at tdl 
the same aa restraint of separate woreHp ; yet we are 
not prepared for the shackles he seems inclined to throw 
over the latter. Laws of ecclesiastical discipline, which, 
in Taylor's age, were understood to be binding on the 
whole community, cannot, he holds, be infringed by 
those who take occasion to disagree, without rendering 
authority contemptible ; and if there are any as zealous 
for obe£ence to the church, &s others may be for their 
opinions gainst it, the toleration of the latter's dis- 
obedience may give offence to the former : an ai^ument 
strange enough in this treatise ! ' But Taylor is always 
more prone to accumulate reasons than to sift their effi- 
ciency. It is indeed, he thinks, worthy to be considered, 
in frying a law of church discipline, whether it will he 
disliked by any who are to obey it ; hut, after it is once 
enacted, there seems no further indulgence practicable 
than what the governors of the church may grant to 
particiUar persons by dispensation. The laws of disci- 
pline are for the public good, and must not so far tolerate 
a violation of themselves aa to destroy the good that the 
public ought to derive &om them.' 
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60. I have been inclined to suapect that Taylor, for 
some cause, interpolated tbis chapter after the 3,^ ^^^^^1 
reat of the treatise was complete. It has as d*fct™or 
little hearing upon, and is as inconsistent in *" '*'' 
spirit with, the following sectionB as with those that 
precede. To use a familjar illustration, the effect it 
prodnces on the reader's mind is like that of coming on 
deck at sea, and finding that, the ship having pat a^ut, 
the whole line of coast is reversed to the eyo. Taylor, 
however, makes but a short tack. In the nest section 
he resumes the bold tone of an advocate for freedom ; 
fmd, after discusging at great length the leading tenet of 
the Anabaptists, concludes that, resting as it does on 
such plausible though insufBcient grounds, we cannot 
exclude it by any means from toleration, though they 
may be restrained from preaching their other notions of 
the unlawfulness of war, or of oaths, or of capital punish- 
ment; it being certain that no good religion teaches 
doctrines whose consequences would destroy all govern- 
ment. A more remarkable chapter is that in which 
Taylor concludes in favour of toleratii^ the Komanists, 
except when they assert the pope's power of deposing 
princes, or of dispensing with oaths. The result of all, 
ne says, is this : " Let the prince tmd the secular power 
have a care the commonwealth be safe. For whether 
such or such a sect of Christians be to be p€irmitted, is a 
question rather political than religious." 

61. In the concluding sections he maintains the right 
of particular churches to admit all who profess ttie 
Apostles' creed to their communion, and of private men 
to communicate with different churches, if Uiey require 
no unlawful condition. But " few churches, that have 
framed bodies of confession and articles, will endure any 
person that is not of the same confession ; which is a 
plain demonstration that such bodies of confession and . 
articles do much hurt." " The guilt of schism may lie 
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on him who least thinks it ; he being rather the schis- 
matic who makes unnecessary and inconvenient imposi- 
tions, tlian he who disobeys them, because he cannot do 
.otherwise without violating his conscience,"' The whole 
treatise on tiie Liberty of Prophesying ends with the 
celebrated parable of Abit^iam, found, as Taylor says, 
" in the Jews' books," but really in an Arabian writer. 
This story Franklin, as every one now knows, rather 
unhandsomely appropriated to himself ; and it is a strange 
proof of the ignorance aa to our earlier literature which 
then prevailed, that for many years it continued to be 
- quoted with his name. It was not contained in the first 
editions of the Liberty of Fropheeying; and indeed the 
book from which Taylor is supposed to have borrowed it 
was not published till 1651, 

62. Such is this great pleading for religious modera- 
tion ; a production not more remarkable in it^lf than. 
for the quarter from which it came. In the polemical 
writings of Jeremy Taylor we generally find a staunch. 
and uncompromising adherence to one party ; and from 
the abund£uit use he makes of authority we should infer 
that he felt a great veneration for it. In the Liberty of 
Prophesying, as has appeared by the general sketch, 
rather than analysis we have just given, there is a pre* 
vailing tinge of iha contrary turn of mind, more striking 
than the comparison of iasi^ated x>assages con be. From 
what motives, and under what 'circumstances, this trea- 
tise was written, is not easily discerned. In fce dedica- 
tion to Lord Hatton of the collective edition of his con- 
troversial wridngs after the Eestoration, he declares 
that " when a persecution did arise against the church 
of England, he intended to make a reservative for his 
brethren and himself, by pleading for a liberty to our 
consciences to persevere iu that profession, which was 
warranted by all the laws of God and our superiors." It 
is with regret we are compelled to confess some want of 
ingenuousness in this part of Taylor's proceedings. No 
one reading the Liberty of Prophesying can perceive 
that it had the slightest bearing on any toleration that 
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the epiGcopal clttircli, in the time of the civil war, might 
aek of her victorious enemies. The differencea between 
them were not on speculative points of &ith, nor turning 
on an appeal to laUiers and councils. That Taylor had 
another dass of controversies in his mind ie sufficiently 
obvious to the attentive reader of his work, and I can 
give no proof in this place to any other, 

63. This was the third blow that the new school of 
Lejden had aimed in England at the positive TSrccot 
d<^mati8t8, who, in all the reformed churches, ""•>™>i«- 
as in that of Rome, laboured to impose extensive con- 
fessions of faith, abounding in inferences of scholastic 
theology, as conditions of esterior communion, and as 
peremptory articles of faith. Chillingworth and Hales 
were not leas decisive ; but the former had bat in an 
incidental manner glanced at the subject, and the short 
tract on Schism had been rather deficient in proof of its 
hardy paradoxes. Taylor, therefore, may be said to have 
been the first who sapped and shook the foundations 
of d(^matisin and pretended orthodoxy; the first who 
taught men to seek peaoe in unity of spirit rather than 
of belief; and, inst^d of extingoishing dissent, to take 
away its sting by charity, and by a sense of human falli- 
bili^. The mind thus freed from bigotry is best pre- 
pared for the public toleration of diEferences in religion ; 
but certainly the despotic and jealous temper of govern- 
ments is not so well combated by Taylor as by later 
advocates of religious freedom. 

64. In conducting his argument, he falls not unfire* 
queotly into his usual &ult. Endowed with a j^ teiwu. 
mind of prodigious fertility, which a vast eru- 
dition rendered more luxuriant, he accumulates without 
selection whatever presents itself to his mind ; his in- 
numerable quotations, his multiplied reasonings, his pro- 
digality of epithets and appositions, are poured along the 
interminable periods of hia writings, with a frequency of 
repetition, sometimes of the same phrases, which leaves 
us to suspect that he revised but little what he had very 
rapidly composed. Certain it is that, in his different 
works, he does not quite adhere to himself; and it would 
be more desirable to lay this on the partial views that 
haste and impetuosity produce, than on a deliberate 
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employment of what he knew to be inBuffioient reasomng. 
But I must acknowledge that Taylor's faimesB does not 
seem his chanioteriBtic quality. 

66. In some pafi§ageB of the Liberty of Prophesying, 
he seems to exaggerate the causes of uncertainty, and to 
take away from ecclesiastical antiquity eTen that mode- 
rate probability of truth which a dispassionate inquirer 
may sometimes assign to it. His suspicions of spurions' 
ness and interpoIatioD are too vaguely sceptical, and 
come ill &om one who has no sort of hesitatiou, in some 
of his controversies, to allege as authority what he here 
sets aside with little ceremony. Thus, in the Defence 
of Episcopacy, published in 1642, he maintains the 
authenticity of the first fifty of the apostolic canons, all 
of which, in the Liberty of Prophesying, a very few 
'ears afterwards, he indiscriminately rejects. But this 
ine of criticism was not then in so advanced a state as 
at present; and, from a credulous admiBsion of every-. 
thing, the learned had come sometimes to more sleep- 
ing charges of interpolation and forgery than would be 
sustained on a more searching investigation. Taylor's 
language is so unguarded that he seems to leave the 
authenticity of all the fathers precarious. Doubtless 
there is a greater want of security as to books written 
before the invention of printing than we are apt to con- 
ceive, especially where independent manuscripts have 
not been found ; but it is the business of a sagacions 
criticism, by the aid of internal or collateral evidence, 
to distinguish, not dogmatically as most are wont, but 
with a rational, though limited assent, the genuine 
remains of ancient writers from the incrustations of 
blundering or of imposture. 

66. A prodigious reach of learning distinguishes tlie 
Grwieradi- theologians of these fifty years, far greater than 
u™^uu> even in the siiteenth century ; and also, if I am 
** not mistaken, more critical and pointed, though 

in these latter qualities it was afterwards surpassed. 
And in this erudition the Protestant churches, we may 
perhaps say, were, upon the whole, more abundant than 
that of Home. But it would be unprofitable to enume- 
rate works which we are incomp^nt to appreciate, 
Blondel, Daille, and Sahuasius on the Continent. Usher 
in England, are the moat conspicuous names. Blondel 
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Bnstained (he equality of die apostolic church both 
against tlie primacy of Borne, and the episcopacy for 
which the ADglioane contended; Salmasius and DailH 
fonght on the same aide in that controversy, vebfr. 
The writings of our Irish primate. Usher, who **'*'^'»- 
maintained the antiquity of his order, but not upon such 
high ground as many in England would have desired, 
are known for their extraordinuy leamii^, in which he 
has perhaps never been Burpaased by an English writer. 
But for judgment and calnt appreciation of evidence, the 
name of Usher has not beea altt^ther so much respected 
by posterity as it was by hie contemporarieB. The 
church of Borne had its champions of less eminent re- 
nown: Gretser, perhaps the first among them, is not 
very familiar to our ears ; but it is to be remembered, 
that some of the writings of Bellarmin fall within this 
period. The Dc^mata Theoh^ca of the jeenit Petaviua, 
though but a compilation from the fathers and ancient 
councils, and not peculiarly directed f^ainst the tenets 
of the reformed, may deserve mention as a moQument of 
useful labour,' Labbe, Sirmond, and several others, 
appear to range more naturally under the class of histo- 
rical than theological writers. In mere ecclesiastical 
history —the records of events rather than opinions — this 
period was far more profound and critical than the pre- 
ceding. The Annals of Baronius were abridged and 
continued by Spondanus. 

67. A numerous list of writers in sacred criticism 
might easily be produced. Among the Ro- sacraicri- 
maniata, Cornelius a Lapide has been extolled *''''™- 
above the rest by his fellow-jesuit Andrea. Hia Com- 
mentaries, published from 1617 to 1642, are reckoned by 
others too diffuse ; but he seems to have a fair reputation 
with Protestant critics." The Lutherans extol Gerhard, 
and especially Glass, author of the Philologia Sacra, in 
hermeneutical theology. Kivet was the highest name 
among the Calvinists. Armii^us, Epiecopius, the Fratres 
Poloni, and indeed almost every one who had to defend 

■ The Dogmata Tbealoglca 1> niit a b Andr^ BUmnt. Simon, hoHeier. 
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& cause, found no course so ready, at least among Fro- 
teatante, as to explain the Scriptures consistently with 
ontiiu. his own tenets. Two natives of Holland, op- 
^'°™J°^ posite in character, in spirit, and principles of 
reasoning, and consequently ihs founders of opposite 
schools of disciples, stuid out from the rest — Grotius and 
Coccejus. LuUier, Calvin, and the generality of Protes- 
tant interpreters in the sixteenth century had, in most 
instances, rejected with some contempt the allegorical 
and multifarioue senses of Scripture which had been in- 
troduced by the &ther8, and had prevailed through die 
dark agfio of the church. This adherence to the literal 
meaning was doubtless promoted by the tenet they all 
profess^, the facility of understanding Scripture. That 
which was designed for the simple and illiterate was not 
to require a key to any esoteric sense. Grotius, how- 
ever, in his Annotations on the Old and Now Testament, 
published in 1683 — the most remarkable book of this 
kind that had appeared, and which has had a more durable 
reputation than any perhaps of its precursors — carried 
the system of literal interpretation still farther, bringing 
great stores of illustrative learning from profane anti- 
quity, but merely to elucidate the primajy meaning, ac- 
cording to ordinary rules of criticism. Coccejus followed 
& wholly opposite course. Every passage, in his method, 
teemed with hidden senses ; the narratives, least capable 
of any ulterioy application, were converted into typical 
allusion, so that the Old Testament became throughoTit 
an enigmatical representation of the ffew. He was also 
remarkable for having viewed, more than any preceding 
writer, all the relations between God and man under ttie 
form of covenants, and introduced the technical language 
of jurisprudence into theology. This became a very 
usual mode of treating the subject in Holland, and sHar- 
wards in England. The Cocoejans were nnmerons in the 
United Provinces, though not perhaps deemed quite so 
orthodox as their adversarJBS, who, from Gisbert Voet, a 
theologian of the most iimexible and polemical spirit, 
were denominated Voetians. Their disputes began a 
little before the middle of the century, and lasted till 
nearly its close.' The Summa Doctrinaa of Coccejiis ap- 
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Beared in 1648, and ihe Disaertationes Theologicse of 
Voet in 1649. 

68. England gradaaUy took a prominent share in tins 
branch of sacred literature. Among the divines Eggjigh 
of this period, comprehending the reigns of amment«. 
James and CharlM, we may mention Usher, Ga- '™' 
takerj Mode, Lightfoot, Jackson, Field, and Leigh,* 
Gataker stood, perhaps, neit to TJsher in general erudi- 
tion. The &nie of Mede has rested, for the most part, on 
his interpretations of the Apocalypse. This book had 
been little commented upon by the reformers ; but in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, several vrild 
Bohemes of ite application to present or expected events 
had been broached in Germany, England had also taken 
an active part, if it be true what Grotius tells us, that 
eighty books on the prophecies had been published here 
before 1640." Those of Mede have been received with 
fevour by later interpreters. Lightfoot, with extensive 
knowledge of the rabbinical writers, poured his copious 
stores on Jewish antiquities, preceded in this by a more 
obscure labourer in that region, Ainaworth. Jackson had 
a considerable name, but I do not think that he has been 
much quoted in modem times," Field on the Church 
has been mnoh praisod by Coleridge ; it is, as it seemed 
to me, a more temperate work in ecclesiastical theory 
than some have represented it to be, and written almost 
wholly against Home. Leigh's Critica Sacra can hardly 
be reckoned, nor does it claim to be, more than a com- 
pilation from earlier theologians : it is an alphabetical 
series of words from the Hebrew and Greek Testaments, 
the author candidly admitting that he was not very con- 
versant with the Latin language. Leigh, it should be 
added, was a layman. 

ot IbeologicBl, ^f English clergy had no 
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69. The style of preaoMng before the Eeformation had 
strie ot been often, little else than bnffooneiy, and sel- 
p™^t>w- dom respeotable. Tor the most part, indeed, the 
clei^y wrote in Lathi what they delivered to the multitude 
in the native tongue. A better tone began with Luther. 
His language was sometimes rudo and low, but persua- 
sive, artless, powerfuL Ho gave many uaeflil precepte, 
as well as examples, for pulpjt eloquenoe. Melanchtitoa 
and several others, both in the eixteentb and seventeenth 
centuries, as well in the Lutheran as in the reformed 
church, endeavoured by systematic treatises to guide the 
composition of sermons. The former could not, however, 
withstand the formal, tast«leas> and polemical spirit that 
overspread their theology. In the latter a superior tone 
is perceived. Of these, according to Eichhom, the Swiss 
preachers were moat simple and popular, the Dutch most 
leaned and copious, the French had most taste and elo- 
quence, the English most philosophy .° It is more than 
probable that in these cbaractenstice he has meant to 
comprise the whole of the seventeenth century. Few 
continental writers, as far as I know, that belong to this 
its first moiety, have earned any remarkable reputation 
in this province of theology. In England several might 

Engiith be distinguished out of a large number. Ser- 
Krnions. jaoiM have been much more frequently published 
here than in any other country ; and, from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, form a large proportlori of 
our theolt^cal literature. But it is of course not requi- 
• site to mention more than the very few which may be 
said to have a general reputation. 

70. The sermons of Donne have sometimes been 
Ot DoD e P™^^®^ ^ ^*'^ times. They are undoubtedly 

' the productions of a very ingenious and a very 
learned man ; and two folio volumes by such a person 
may be especffld to supply favourable specimens. In 
their general character ^ey will not appear, I think, 
much worthy of beh^ rescued from oblivion. The sub- 
tilty of Donne, and his fondness for such inconclusive 
reasoning as a subtle disputant is apt to lall into, runs 
through all, of these sermons at which I have looked. 
Hie learning he seems to have perverted in order to cull 

' EldibOTD, TLpiirtU. p.319, etp«L 
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every impeitmence of the others and Bcbooliuen, tlieir 
remote aoalogieB, their strained tJlegories, their technical 
dietinctiona ; and to iheao he has added much of a similar 
kind from hie own fenciful understanding. In hie theo- 
It^y, Donne appeaie often to incline towards the Armi- 
nian hypotheses, which, in the last years of James and 
the firet of his son, the period in whicli these sermons 
were chiefly preached, had begun to be accounted ortho- 
dox at court ; but I will not vouch for his consistency in 
every discourse. Much, as usual in that age, is levelled 
againet Borne ; Donne was conspicuously learned in that 
controversy ; and, though he talks with great respect of 
antiquity, is not induced by it, like some of his An- 
i contemporaries, to make any concession to the 



71. The sermone of Jeremy Taylor are of much 
nigher reputation ; far, indeed, above any that ot Jeremy 
had preceded them in ihe English church. An '■'■t'i"'- 
im^inatioQ essentially poetical, and sparing none of the 
decorations which, by critical rules, are deemed almost 
peculiar to veree ; a warm tone of piety, sweetness, and 
charity ; an accumulation of circumstantial accessories 
whenever he reasons, or persuades, or describes ; an 
erudition pouring itself forth in quotation till his sermons 
become in some places almost a garland of flowers from 
all other writers, and especially from those of classical 
antiquity, never before so rednndantiy scattered from 
the pulpit, distinguish Taylor from his contemporaries 
by their degree, as they do from most of his eucceesors 
by their kind. Hie sermons on the Marriage Bing, on 
the House of Feasting, on the Apples of Sodom, may he 
named without disparagement to others, which perhaps 
ought to stand in equal place. But they are not without 
considerable faults, some of which have just been hinted. 
The eloquence of Taylor is great, but it is not eloquence 
of the highest class ; it is Sir too Asiatic, too much in 

P Donne Incarred »me Kandal bj » tatloiu fmin the mbble of bed Ntbon 
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tiie stylo of the deolumers of tte fourth century, by the 
study of whom, ha had probably vitiated his taste ; hia 
learning is ill-placed, and his ailments often as much 
so; not to mention that he baa the conuuon defect of 
alleging nugatory proofs ■ his vehemence loses its effect 
by 3ie circuity of hia pleonastic language ; hia sentences 
are of endless length, and hence not only altogether nn- 
mnaiotd, but not always reducible to grammar. But he is 
still the greatest omtunent of the English pulpit up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century ; and we have no 
reason to believe, or rather much reason to disbelieve, 
that he had any competitor in other languages. 

72. The devotional writings of Taylor, several of 
DCTouonai whlch belong to the first part of the century, 
wii^ of are by no means of less celebrity or less value 
*^ ' than his sermons. Such are the Life of Christ, 
the Holy Living and Dying, and the colleotion of medi- 
tations, called the Golden Grove. A writer as distin- 
Bnd HaiL S"isli^ ^ works of practical pioty was Hall. 
His Art of Divine Meditation, his Contempla^ 
tions, and indeed many of his writings, remind us fre- 
quently of Taylor. Both had equally pious and devo- 
tional tempers ; both were full of learning, both fertile 
of iUnstration ; both may be said to have had strong 
imagination and poetical geniue, though Taylor let his 
predominate a little more. Taylor is also rather' more 
subtle and argumentative ; his copiousneea has more real 
variety. Hall keeps more closely to his subject, dilates 
upon it sometimes more tediously, but more appositely. 
Id his sermons there is some excess of quotation and fai^ 
fetched illustration, but less than in those of Taylor. In 
some of their writings these two great divines resemble 
each other, on the whole, so much that we might for a 
short time not discover which we were reading. I do 
not know that any third writer comes close to either. 
The Contemplations of Hall are among his most cele- 
brated works. They are prolix, and without much of 
that vivacity or striking novelty we meet with in the 
devotional writings of his contemporary, but are perhaps 
more practical and generally edifying." 

73. The religious treatises of this class, even those 

1 aomrDf Ibe moml wrlKngi of Una ln'i'<'Kvni<e«ithixnti]i7,iD(lbi>illtiudi 
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■wHchby their former popularity, or their merit, ought to 
be mentioned in a regular history of theological in the 
literature, are too numerous for these pages. K<™" 
A mystical and ascetic spirit difiiised itself more over 
religion, stru^ling sometimes, as in the Lutherans of 
Germany, against the formal orthodoxy of the church, 
but more often in subordination to its anthority, and co- 
operating with its funotiona. The -writinga of St. Francis 
^e Sales, titular bishop of Geneva, especially his treatise 
on the Love of God, published in 1616, make a sort of 
epoch in the devotional theolt^y of the church of I£ome. 
Those of St. Teresa, in the Spanish language, followed 
Bome years afterwards*, they are altogether full of a 
mystical theopathy. But De Sales inclnded charily in 
his scheme of divine love ; and it is to him, as weU as 
others of his age, that not only a striking revival of re- 
ligion in France, which had been absolutely perverted 
or disregarded in the sixteenth century, was due, but a 
reformation in the practices of monastic life, which be- 
came more actiVe and beneficent, with leas of useless 
penance and asceticism than before. New institutions 
sprang up with the spirit of association, and all other 
animating principles of conventual orders, but free from 
the formality and torpor of the old.' 

74. Even in the German churches, rigid as they gene- 
rally were in their adherence to the symbolical ^^^ ^u- 
books, some voices from time to time were ibena 
heard for a more spiritual and effective religion. '*'™''' 
Amdt's Treatise of True Christianity, in 1605, written 
on ascetic and devotional principles, and with some 
deviation from the tenets of the very orthodox Lutherans, 
has been reckoned one of the first protests against their 
barren forms of faith ;* and the mystical theologians, if 
tbey had not run into such extravagances as did dis- 
honour to their name, would have been accessions to the 
same side. The principal mystics or theosophists have 
generally been counted among philosophers, and will 
fiierefore find their place in the next chapter. The 
German nation b constitutionally disposed to receive 
those forme of religion which address themselves to 
the imagination and the heart. Much, therefore, of this 

' BiDke. II. 130. 
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character has always been written, and become popular, 
in that laugu^e. Few English writinga of the practical 
.class, except those already mentioned, can be said to 
retain much notoriety. Those of George Herbert are 
best known ; his Country Parson, which seems properly 
to &U within this description, is, on the whole, a pleas- 
ing little book ; but the precepts are sometimes so over- 
fitrained, according to our notions, as to give an air of 
affectation. 

75. The disbelief in revelation, of which several symp-' 

toms had appeared before the end of the aix- 

o(«ome^ teenth century, became more remarkable after- 

"rtttm wards both in France end Ei^land, involving 

several names not obscure in literary history. 

The first of these, in point of date, is Charron. The 

religions scepticism of this writer has not been generally 

acknowledged, and indeed it seems repugnant to the iact 

of iis having written an elaborate defence of Christianity ; 

yet we can deduce no other conclusion from one chapter 

in his most celebrated book, the Treatise on Wisdom. 

Charron is so often little else than a transcriber, that we 

m^ht suspect hi-m in this instance also to have drawn 

from other sources ; which, however, would leave the 

same inference as to his own tenets, and I think this 

chapter has an air of originality. 

76. The name of Charron, however, has not been gene- 
y^ij^ rally associated with the chai^ of irreligion. 

A more audacious and consequently more un- 
fortunate writer was Lucilio Vanini, a native of Italy, 
whose book De Adtniiandia Tv^aturte Begiuee Seeeque 
Mortalium Arcanis, printed at Paris in 1616, caused him 
to be burned at the stake by a decree of the parliament 
of Toulouse in 1619. This treatise, as well as one that 
preceded it, Amphitheatrum Mtemm Providentite, Lyons, 
1615, is of considerable rarity, so that there has been a 
question concerning the atheism of Vanini, which some 
have undertaken to deny,' In the Amphitheatrum I do 
not perceive anything which leads to such an imputation, 
though I will not pretend to have read the whole of a 
book fiiU of the unintell^ble metaphysics of the later 
Aristotelians. It professes, at least, to be a vindication 
of the being and providence of the Deity. But the later 

I Bruckn, v. «)a . 



wort, which is dedicated to Baseoiupierre and publiBhed 
with a royal privilege of exolnsive sale for aii years, is 
of a very different complexion. It is in sixty dialognes, 
the interlocutorB being styled Alexander and Julius 
Cfesar, the latter representing Tanini himself. The far 
greater part of these dialt^es relate to phyeioal, but a 
few to theological subjects. In the fifties, on the re- 
ligion of the heathens, he avows his disbelief of all 
religion, except such as Nature, which is God, being the 
principle of motion, has planted in the hetu^s of man ; 
every other being the figment of kings to keep their 
subjects in obedience, and of priests for their own lucre 
Mid honour;" observing plainly of his own Amphi- 
theatrum, which is a vindication of Providence, that he 
had said many things in it which he did not believe.* 
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Vanini was iniatnated with preBQmptioQ, and, if he 
resemble Jordano Bnmo in this respect, fell very short 
of his acuteness aod apparent integrity. Hia cruel death, 
and perhaps the scarcity of his works, has given more 
celebrity to his name in literary bistoty than it would 
otherwiBC have obtained. 

77. Lord Herbert of Cherbnry, in hifl treatise De VerU 
iwd Her- ^^ '"'^ ^'^ more in that De Beligione Gren- 
bert of tilium, has been justly deemed inimical to eveiy 
'^'^'™'' positive rel^on. He admits, indeed, the pos- 

' sibiUty of immediate revelation from heaven, but denies 
that any tradition from others can have sufficient cer- 
tainty. Five fundamental truths of natural religion he 
holds to be snob as all mankind are bound to acknow- 
ledge, and damns those heathens who do not receive 
them as summarily aa any theolt^ian/ 

78. The progress of infidelity in France did not foil to 
Orothii de attract notice. It was popular in the court of 
veriuit Louis XIII., and, in a certain degree, in that 

of Charles I. But this does not belong to the history of 
literature. Among the writers who may have given 
Bome proofs of it we may reckon La Mothe le,Vayer, 
Nande, and Guy Patin," The writings of Hobbes will 
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be treated at length hereafter. It is probable that thia 
sceptical spirit of the age gave rise lo those vindicatioiiB 
of revealed religion wliich were published in the present 
period. Among tlieee the first place is due to the well- 
known and extensively circulat«d treatiee o( Grotius. 
This -was originally sketched in Dutch verse, and intended 
for the lower classes of his countrymen. It waa pub- 
lished in Latin in 1627.' Few, if any, books of the kind 
have been so frequently reprinted ; but some parts being 
not quite so close and critical as the modem state of 
letters exacts, and the arguments against Jews and 
Mahometans seeming to occupy bxi much space, it is less 
read than formerly. 

79. This is not a period in which many editions or 
versions of the Scriptures were published. The 
English translation of the Bible had been tn^laiBUan 
several times revised, or re-made, since the ^Jj" 
first edition by Tyndale. It finally assumed 
its present form under the authority of James I, Forty- 
seven persons, in six companies, meeting at Westminster, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, distributed the labour among 
them, twenty-five being assigned to the Old Testament, 
fifteen to the New, seven to the Apocrypha. The rules 
imposed for their guidance by the king were designed, 
as far as possible, to secure die text against any novel 
interpretation ; the trajislation, called the Bishop's Bible, 
being established as the basis, as those still older had 
been in that ; and the work of each person or company 
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being subjected to the review of tlie rest. The tntnsla- 
tioa, which was commenced in 1607, was published 
in 1611.^ 

80. The style of this translation is in general so en- 
thiisiasticaUy praised, that no one is permitted 
either to qnaJify or even explain the grounds of 
his approbation. It is held to be the perfection of our 
Englidi tangnage. I shall not dispute this proposition; 
bat one remark as to a matter of fact cannot reasonably 
be censured, that, in consequence of the principle of 
adherence to the original versions which had been k«it 
np ever since the time of Henry VIII., it is not toe 
langut^e of the reign of James I. It may, in the eyes (^ 
many, be a better English, but it is not the English of 
Daniel, or Kaleigt, or Bacon, as any one may easily 
perceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in the Old 
Teetament, with obsolete phraseology, and with single 
words long since abandoned,' or retained only in provin- 
cial use. On the more important question, whetJier this 
translation is entirely, or with very trifling exceptions, 
conformable to tbe original text, it seems unfit to enter. 
It is one which is seldom discussed with all tb$ temper 
and ireedom from oblique views which the subject 
demands, and upon which, for this reason, it is not safe 
for those who have not had leisure or means to examine 
it for themselves, to take upon trust the testimony of tlie 
learned. A translation of the Old Testament was pub- 
lished at Douay in 1609 for the use of the English 
Oatholios. 

b. Fullec'i Chaicta Hlitoiy. 
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